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TO THE 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


STEPHEN POYNTZ, £4; 


iv DEDICATION: 


Patronage, w an of te dappy w. 
dents of his Life. 


From the firſt Moment I formed the 
Deſign of it, I had it in my Thoughts 
to addreſs it to you; and indeed 
What could be more natural, than that 
I ſhould be ambitious of inſcribing a 
Treatiſe upon the Elements of Philo- 
ſophy, to one, who has ſo eminently 
Knowledge in that, as well as all the 
. other Branches of human Ln. 


Your Neat Abilities, in every Kind, 
have deſervedly recommended you to 
the Notice of your King and Country, 


to accept of thoſe: high. _ 
_—_— — 4 | 
with ſo much Eagerneſs, and find it 


often difficult to obtain, by all the 


Arts and Endgavours of Ambition. 
f Nor 
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you have rendered yourſelf illuſtrious. 
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Nor have your Talents been confined 
to the View of your own Country alone. 


Foreign Nations have ſeen and admi- 


red you, and ſtill ſpeak with the great- 
eſt Applauſes of your wiſe and able 


Conduct, when it was your Province 


ROT own, re N 


Bor the Quilities of « great StateC- 
man, are not thoſe alone, by which 


The Virtues of private 'Life no leſs 
actuate and adorn your whole Behavi- 


our, and add a new Dignity to the 


high Station, to which your Merit has 
raiſed you. Affability, Compacency 
of Manners, and above all an exten- 
five Humanity and Benevolence, which 
takes Pleaſure in doing Good, are di- 
ſtinguiſhing Parts of your character, 
and have contributed no leſs than your 
other extraordinary Endowments, to 

_- HE that 
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THAT you may long live to ho * 
Ornament and Bleſſing to the Nation, 
and to enjoy the Pleaſure which ariſes 
from a Conſciouſneſs of the Eſteem 
and Approbation of all good Men, is 
Bs Caen cn Rey yerel, 
Sis, 

| Your much obliged, 


And moſt Obedient 
| Humble Servant, | 
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INTRODUCTION. 1. 


Fall the human Sci. ./ * * 
encna, that concern- | oo 
ing Man is certainly - 
I b moſt worthy: of. -: 108 
a Man, and the moſt- 
Part of Knowledge. We find ourſe]yes, in this 
World ſurrounded with a Variety of Objects ; 
we have Powers and Faculties fitted to deal with 
them, and are happy or miſerable in p Ry 
23 we know how to frame a right Judgment of 

Things, and ſhape our Addons agreeably to the 
Circumſtances. in which we | are placed. No 
Study therefore is more important thay, thee 
which introduces us do the Knowledge of our 
A 4 ſelves 


Elves, Nerdy ee ee 
Extent and Capacity of the human Mind, and 
learning to diſtinguiſh what Objects it is ſuited 
to, and in what manner it muſt procerd, in or- 
Ger do compals its ends, we arrive by degrees 
at that Juſtneſs and Truth of U 
which is the great Perfection of a rational Being. 
II. Ir we look attentively into 
ers Things, and furvey them in their 
2 ſull Extent, we ſee them riſing one 
of Eminence. Among the inanimate Parts of 
Matter, ſome exhibit nothing worthy our At- 
tention, their Parts ſeem as it were jumbled to- 
Beauty, Order, or Regularity in their Compoſi- 
tion. In others we diſcern the fineſt 

ment, and a certain Elegance of Contexture, 
that makes us affix to them a Notion of Worth 
and Excellence. Thus Metals and precious 
Stones, are conceived as far ſurpaſſing thoſe un- 
formed Maſſes of Earth, that lie every where ex- 
"poſed to view. If we trace Nature onward, and 
Kingdoms, we find her ſtill multiplying her Per- 
ſections, and riſing by a juſt Gradation, from 
mere Mechaniſm to Perception, and from Per- 
0 eons 
Underſtanding. 
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from finding it the ſame in all. Nor is this Inc- 
quality to be wholly aſcribed. to the original 
Make of Mens Minds, or the Difference of 
their natural Endowments. For if we look. 


of our Minds, that we increaſe their Capacity, 
this Method is followed, Enowledge and. 
Strength of Underſtanding never fail to enſuc.;, 
where it is neglected, we remain ignorant of our 
own Worth, and thoſe: latent Qualities ob the 
Soul, by which ſhe is fitted to ſurvey this vaſt 
Fabrick of the World, to ſcan the Heavens, and. 
ſearch into the Cauſes. of Things, lie buried in. 
Darkneſs and Obſcurity. No Part of Know- 
heren . 


the Underſtanding, examines. its Powers. and: 


| Faculties, and ſhews the Ways by which it 
5 . | 9 comes; * 


(610) 
comes to attain it various Notions of Things. 
This is properly the Deſign of Logich, which 
may be juſtly ſtiled the Hiſtory of the human 


11 inaſmuch as it traces the Progreſs of our 


from our firſt and ſimple Per- 
ceptions, through all their different Combina- 
tions, and all thoſe numerous Deductions that 
reſult, from variouſly comparing them one with 
another. It is thus that we are let into the natu- 
and learn in what manner we ought to conduc̃t 
our Thoughts, in order to arrive at Truth, and 
avoid Error. We ſee how to build one Diſco- 
very upon another, and by preſerving the Chain ; 
of Reaſonings uniform and unbroken, to purſue 
the Relations of Things through all their La- 
byrinths and Windings, and at length exhibit 
them to the View of the'Soul, with all the Ad- 


vantages of Light and Conviction. 
Operation of TV. Bur as the Underftanding in | 
Aud. advancing from one Part of Kiibw- 


ledge to another, proceeds by a juſt Gradation, _ 
and exerts various Acts, according to the diffe- 
rent Progreſs. it has made, Logicians have beea 
careful to note thefe ſeveral Steps, and have di- 
Ringuiſhed them in their Writings by the Name 
of the Operations of the Mind. Theft they 


make four in Number, and agrecably to that, 
have divided the whole Syſtem of Logick into 
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(rs ) 
four Parts, in which theſe Acts are ſeverally ex- 


| plained, and the Conduct and Procedure of the 


Mind, in its different Stages of Improvement,, 
regulated by proper Rules and Obſervations... 
Now, in order to judge how far Logicians have: 
followed Nature, in this Diſtinction of the Powers. 
of the Underſtanding, let us take a ſhort Vie 
of the Mind, and the manner of its Progreſs,. ac- 


cording w the Experience we have of it in our- 


{lves, and fee whither the Chain of our own. 

Thoughts will without Conſtraint lead us. 
V. FinsT then, we find ourſelves + ©  * 

ſurrounded with 1 Variety of ODU. 


jets, which acting differently on our Senſes, 


convey diſtinct Impreffions into the Mind, and 
thereby rouſe the Attention and Notice of the 
Underftanding. By reflefting tos on what 
paſſes within us, we become ſenſible of the Ope- 
rations of our own Minds, and attend to them as 
a new get of Impremons. But in all this there 
is: only bare Conſcicuſneſs. The Mind, without 
proceeding any farther, takes Notice of the Im- 


Things in order, as they preſent themſelves one 


after another. This Attention of the Under- 
it becomes ſenſible of the Impreſſions they make, 
is. called by Logicians Perception ; *nd the No- 
c 


(12) 
are there treaſured up to be the Materials of 
ö e 
the Name of Ideas. 

VI. ens ha ee 
| — ways reſt ſatisfied in the bare View 
|| and Contemplation of its Ideas. It is of a more 
i ' active and buſy Nature, and likes to be aſſembling 
| another, la this complicaed View of Things, 
* it readily d:ſcerns, that ſome agree and others 
| |- difagree, and joins or ſeparates them according to 
| | this Perception. Thus upon comparing the 
| Idea of two added to two, with the Idea of four, 
we at firſt Glance perceive their Agreement, and 
1 thereupon pronounce that two and two are equal 
to ſour. Again, that white is not black, that 
| five is leſs than ſeven, are Truths to which we 
| immediately aſſent, as ſoon: as we compare thoſe 
i Ideas together. This is the ficſt and fumpleſt 
Ach of the Mind, in determining the Relations 
" of Things, when by a bare Attention to its own 
| - Ideas, comparing any two of them together, it 
—Cin at once ſee how far they are connected or 

called intuitive, as requiring no Pains or Exa- 

| mination; and the. At of the Mind aſſembling 
| | tis Ideas together, or joining or disjoining them 
| according to the Reſult of its Perceptions, is 
— I . | VII, Is 
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- and leaves no room for Doubt or Heſitation. 


another ; and then it becomes neceſſary, to find 
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„ 
VII. InTU1T1ON affords the high- 
eſt degree of Certainty, it breaks in 
with an irreſiſtible Light upon the Underſtanding, 


Reaſening 


Could we in all Caſes, by thus putting two Ideas 
together, diſcern immediately their agreement or 
Diſagreement, we ſhould be exempt from Error, 
and all its fatal Conſequences. But it fo hap- 


| pens, that many of our ideas are of ſuch a Na- 
ture that they cannot be thus examined in Con- + 


cert, or by any immediate Application one to 


out ſome other ideas, that will admit of this Ap- 
plication, that by means of them we may diſco- 
ver the Agreement or Diſagreement we fearch 
for. Thus the Mind wanting to know the 
Agreement or Difagreement in Extent, between 
two incloſed Fields, which it cannot ſo put toge- 
ther, as to diſcover their Equality or Inequality, by 


intermediate Idea, which by being applied firſt to 
the one; and then to the other, will diſcover the 


"Relation it is in queſt of. Accordingly it aſſumes 


ſome ſtated Length, as a Yard, &c. and mea- 
ſuring the Fields, one after the other, comes by 


chat means to the Knowledge of the Agreement 


or Diſagreement in queſtion. The intervening 
Ideas, made. uſe of on theſe Occaſions, are cal- 


led Pro; and the Exerciſe of the Mind in 


OY 
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— 
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covery of the Truths it is in ſearch of, is what 


we term Reaſoning. And here let it beobferved, 
that the Knowledge gained by Reaſoning, is a 


Deduction from our intuitive Perceptions, and 


ultimately founded on them. Thus in the 
Cafe before-mentioned, having found by meaſu- 


ring, that one of the Fields makes threeſcore fquare 


Yards, and the other only fifty-five, we thence- 


© conclude that the firſt Field is larger than the ſe- 
cond. Here the two firſt Perceptions are plainly 


intuitive, and gained by an immediate Application 
of the Meaſure of a Yard to the two Fields, one af- 
ter another. The Concluſion, though it produces 
no leſs certain Knowledge, yet differs from the 
others in this, that it is not obtained by an imme» 
diate Compariſon of the Ideas contained in it one 


with another, but is a Deduction from the two 


preceding Judgments, in which the Ideas are fe- 
verally compared with a third, and their Relation 


thereby diſcovered. We ſee therefore, that 


| Reaſoning is a much more complicated AQ of 


the Mind than fimple Judgment, and neceſſarily 


2 


This is the great Exerciſe of the human Facul- 
ties, arid the chief Inſtrument by which we puſh. 
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(15) 
A Quicknefs of Mind: to find out intermediate 
Ideas, and apply them ſkilfulty in determining 
the Relation of Things, is one of the principal 
DiſtinQions among Men, and that which gives 
ſome ſo remarkable a Superiority over others, 
that we are apt to look upon them as Creatures | 
of another — 
VIII. Tavs far we have traced 
the Progreſs of the Mind in Think. **%< 
ing, and ſeen it riſing by natural and eaſy Steps, 
from its firſt and ſimple Perceptions, to the Exer 
Eiſe of its higheſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Faculty, 
A 
with Knowledge, and ftored with a Variety 


of 


; Diſcoveries, acquired by a due Application of ics 


natural Powers. It is obvious to conſider it in 
theſe Circumſtances, as taking a — 
of its whole Stock of intellectual 

diſpoſing them under certain Heads and 


ding hem Rege u ee. 


a a that wa 
Rumble upon unempected Truths, and ane en- 
countered by Diſcoveries, Which our 'preſent 
G LO LE 
ing in our way.” K clear Apprehetifion, 


and diftin& Reaſon, who, after due Search and 
Etataininion, bur maſtetelf any Part of Know- 
ledge, 


{ 26 ) 
ledge, and even made important Diſcoveries in 
it, beyond what he at firſt expected, will not ſuf- 
fer his Thoughts to lie jumbled together, in the 
ſame confuſed manner as Chance offered them ; 
he will be for combining them into a regular Sy- 
eaſily traced, and the Parts ſeem to grow one out 
of another. This is that Operation of the 
Mind, known by the Name of Diſpeſition or Aa- 
thod, and comes in the laſt in order, according to 
the Diviſion of the Logicians, as preſuppoling 
ſome tolerable Meaſure of Knowledge, befbre it 
can have an opportunity of exerting itſelf in any 
extenſive degree. 
hed. KG Ws ice then that this four. 
72 ſald Diſtinction of the Powers of 

22 the Mind in Perception, Judgment. 
re. Reaſoning and Diſpoſition, as well. 
- as the Order in which they are placed, have a. 
real Foundation in Nature, and ariſe from the 
Method and Procedure of our own Thoughts, 
It is true, there are many other Actions and Mo- 
difications of the Underſtanding, beſides thoſe 
above-mentioned, as Believing, Doubting, Aſ- 
ſenting, &c. but theſe are all implied in the Ac 
of Reaſoning, in the like Manner as Comprehen- 


ding, Abſtracting, Remembering, may be referred. 


to the. firſt Operation of the Mind, or. Perception. 


. 
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— ; 
we come to handle the ſeveral Parts of Logick ſe- 
% parately ; at preſent we ſhall content ourſelves 
wich this general Account of Things; only it 
ſeems neceſſary to obſerve, that Perception and 
SSF 

have a much more extenſive 
Logicians commonly allow them. We mat ay 
| perceive the Ideas in our own Minds, but we are 
ſaid. alſo to perceive their Agreement or Dif- 
agreement ; and hence ariſe the common Phraſes 
of intuitive Perceptions, Perceptions of Truth, 
and of the Juſtneſs of Arguments or Proofs ; 
- where it is manifeſt, that the Word is applied 
not only to our Judgments, butalſo to our Rea- 
ſonings. In a Word, whatever comes under 
the View of the Mind, ſo as to be diſtinctly re- 
preſented and taken Notice of, whether an Idea, 
Propoſition, Chain of Reaſoning, or the Order 
and Connection of Things, is is thereby rendered 

an Object of Perception, and gives 
to this firſt and maſt fimple of our Faculties, In 
like Manner the Word Fudgment is. ſeldom in 
common Diſcourſe confined to obvious and ſelſ- 
evident Truths. It rather ſignifies thoſe Con- 
jectures and Gueſſes that we form, in Caſes 
which admit not of undoubted Certainty, and 
where we are left to determine by comparing the _ 
various Probabilities of Things. Thus a Man 
. 
Humour 
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Humourt and Paſlous of Mankind, and ſeldom. 


miſtakes in the Opinions he frames of Characters 
and Actions, is faid to judge well, or think 
Judiciouſly. Yor theſe Reaſons, it might not be 
improper to change the common Names of the 
two firſt Operations of the Mind, calling the 
one /imple Approbenſion, and the other Intuition ; 
which two Words ſeem better to expreſs their 
Nature, and the Manner in which they are con- 
verſant about their ſeveral Objects. This Accy- 
racy. of Diſtingui where there is any the 
leaſt Difference, is in a peculiar Manner neceſ- 
Gary in a Treatiſe of Logick, as it is the profeſ- 
ſed Deſign of that Science to teach us how to 


' form clear and diſtinct Notions of Things, and 


aky acid being aides by fair 5 
Reſemblance. . 


e-. 
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Idea of the four Operations of the 


3 „„„ͤ„%ͤ 
Division of the Powers of the Underſtanding, 
Logick is alſo divided into four Parts, which 
treat ſeverally of theſe Ac, and give Rules and 
"The Operations themſelves we have from Na- 
ture, but how to exert them juſtly, and employ 

. Aba ©: GT fs 
a Know- 
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X. Ha vino thus given u general | 


Mind, and traced their Connection 
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(29) 
a Knowledge that may be acquired by Study and 
Obſervation.: It is certain that we meet with 
falſe Reaſonings as well as juſt. Some Men are 
diſtinguiſhed by an Accuracy of Thinking, and 
4 happy Talent of unraveling and throwing 
Light upon moſt obſcure and intricate Subjectu. 
Others confound the eaſieſt Speculations ; their 
Underſtandings ſeem to be formed awry, and 
they are incapable of either conceiving clearly 
themſelves, or making their Thoughts intelligible 
to others, If then we ſet ourſelves carefully to 
obſerve, what it is that makes the one ſucceed fo 
well, and how the others come to miſcarry, theſe 
Remarks will furniſh us with an Art of the high- 
eſt Uſe and Excellency in the Conduct of Life. 
Now this is the preciſe Buſineſs of Logich, to ex- 
plain the Nature of che human Mind, and the 
proper Manner of conducting ita ſeveral Powers, 
in order to the Attainment of Truth and Know- 
ledge. It Jays open thoſe. Errors and Miſtakes, 
teaches us how to diſtinguiſh between Truth, and 
what carries only the Appearance of it. By 
this Means we grow acquainted with the Nature 
and Force of the Underſtanding, ſee what Things 
lie within its Reach, where we may attain 
Certainty and Demonſtration, and when we 
muſt be contented with bare Probability. Theſe. 
Conſiderations ſufficiently evince the Uſefulneſs 


(ao) 
and Benefit of this Science, which ought to be 
eſtabliſhed as the Foundation and Ground-work 
of all our other Knowledge, if we ceally wiſh to 
cced to treat of its Parts ſeparately, according to 
the Diviſion given of them above. 
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LOGICK. 


BOOK I. 


Of siurrs Arrazuzzsion or Pan- 
CEPTION. - 
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I. HE firſt Thing 


that we are conſcious of their being there. This 
Attention of the Mind to the Objects acting upon 
_ it, is what we call fimple Apprebenſim, and is in Fact 
| the Mind itſelf, taking a View of Things, as re- 
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What paſſes within us, is, 
that we arc captible of riceiving Jupcefions from * 
a Variety of Object, that diſtinct Notices are 
thereby conveyed into the Underſtanding, and 


_ preſented 


62) | 
preſeatell to it by its own Conſciouſneſs, It is by 
this means that we Tame to be furiiſhed with all 
ployed. For being ſenfibleof the Impreſſions made 
are removed. Now our Idas are nothing elſe but 


things are again brought under the View of the 
Mind, and ſeem to have a kind of Exiſtence in it. 
It is true, we can upon ny Occaſions combine 
our Ideas variouſly together, and thereby form to 
ourſelves Repreſentations of things that never had 
an Exiſtence in Nature, as when we fancy a 
Centaur, or a Golden Mountain; but it is fil cer. 
tain, that the original Idvas out of which theſe 
are made, are ſuch as have been conveyed into _ 
the Mind by ſome former Impreflions. It remains 
CON to x9 oe; wo. conn. by of feſt 
otions erceptions of thi 5 | 
the Underſtanding derive bee eaten 
ſions and Characters, which it can combine in ſo 
many different Ways, and repreſent to itſelf ug. 
der ſuch infinite Vatieties ? To this I anſwer, 
that if we attend carefully to what paſſes in our 
Minds, we ſhall obſerve two Inlets of Know. 

ledge, from whence, as from two Fougtains, 
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eds Vndertnding i upped with all he Mate 
rials of Thinking, 

2h." ban eure ub . 
ing upon our Senſes, 'rouſe im us | Finds | 
Vatiety of Perceptions, according rn Soſa, | 
0 the different Manher in which - | 
Ideas of Light and Darkneſs, Heat and Cold, | 
Sweet and Bitter, and all thoſe other Impreſſions 
which we term ſenſible Qualities. This great 
Source and Inlet of Knowledge, is commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Senſation, as com- 
prehending all the Notices conveyed into the 
0+ premature 

III. Bur theſe Lies, numerous as Refliies, 
they ate, are wholly derived to us _ | 
from without.; there is therefore yet another 
Source of - Impreſſions, ariſing from the Mind's - 
wards upon itſelf, it takes a View of the Percep- 
tions that ure ledged there, and the various Ways 
in which it employs itſelf about them. For the 
Ideas furniſhed by the Senſes, give the Mind an 
Opportunity of exerting its ſeveral Powers ; and 
2s all our Thoughts, under whatever Form they 
appear, are attended with Conſciouſheſs ; hence 
che Impreffions they leave, when we come to turn 
the Eye of the Soul upon them, earich the Un- 
derſtanding 
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cc 
leſs diſtinct than thoſe conveyed in by the Senſes. 
Thus it is that we get Ideas of Thinking, Doubt- 
in, Believing, Willing, St. which are the dif- 
ferent Ads and Workings of our Minds, repre- 
ſented to us by our own Conſciouſneſs. This 
ſecond Source of Ideas is called Reflefion, and 
evidently preſuppoſes Senſation, as the Impreſſions 
It furniſhes, are only of the various Powers of 
the Underſtanding, — CI 
Already in the Mind. 

Riſe and Pro. © IV. Tunes Conſiderations, if we 
grif of human duly attend to them, will give us a 
clear and diſtinct View of the natural 
Procedure of the human Intellect, in its Advances 
to Knowledge, We can have no Perception of 
the Operations of our own Minds until they are 
exerted ; nor can they be exerted before the Un- 
derſtanding is furniſhed with Ideas about which 
to employ them ; and as theſe Ideas, that give the 
firſt Employment to our Faculties, are evidently 
the Perceptions of Senſe, it is plain, that all our 
Knowledge muſt begin here. This then is the 
firſt Capacity of the human Mind, that it is fitted 
to receive the Impreſſions made upon it by out- 
ward Objects affecting the Senſes ʒ which Impreſ- 
fions thus derived into the Underſtanding,” and 
there lodged for the View of the Soul, employ it in 
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| . 
fidering, &c. all which are attended with an in- 
ternal Feeling and Conſciouſneſs. And this 
leads us to the ſecond Step the Mind takes in its 
Progreſs towards Knowledge, viz. that it can by 
its own Conſciouſneſs, repreſent to itſelf theſe its 
ſeveral Workings and Operations, and thereby 
furniſh the Underſtanding with a new Stock of 
Ideas. From theſe fimple Beginnings, all our 
Diſcoveries take their Riſe : for the Mind thus 
provided with its original Characters and Notices 
of Things, has a Power of combining, modify- 


f we ing, and examining them in an infinite Variety of 
us a Lights, by which Means it is enabled to enlarge 
tural the Objects of its Perception, and finds itſelf poſ- 
cet ſeſſed of an inèxhauſtible Stock of Materials. It 
on of is in the various Compariſon of theſe Ideas, ac- 
y are cording to ſuch Combinations of them as ſeem 
Un- beſt to ſuit its Ends, that the Underſtanding ex- 
#hich erts itſelf in the Arts of Judging and Reaſoning, | 
e the by which the capacious Mind of Man puſhes on 


ently its Views of Things, adds Diſcovery to Diſcove- 
ry, and often extends its Thoughts beyond the 


it were at one Glance, the whole Progreſs of the 
Soul, from the. very firſt Dawnings of Percep- 
tion, till it reaches the Perſectiom of human 
Knowledge; nor ſhall we among all its vaſt 
Stock of Diſcoveries, of that infinite Variety of 
Conceptions ts conſiſt, be able 

| find 


- utmoſt Bounds of the Univerſe, Thus we ſee, as - 
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find one original Idea which is not derived 
from Senſation or Reflection, or one complex 
which 1s not made up of thoſe original 


V. Having thus fhown how the 


with Ideas, we ſhall next proceed to 


tion, and which exiſt there ſimple, uniform, and 
without any Shadow of Variety. Secondly, 
thoſe more complex Notions of Things that re- 
ſult from the various Combinations of our ſimple 
Ideas, whether they are conceived to exiſt of 
themſelves in any particular Subject, or are 
united and joined together by the Mind, en- 


larging its Conceptions of Things, and purſuing - 


the Ends and Purpoſes of Knowledge. Theſe 
two Claſſes comprehend our whole Stock of 
Ideas; and when conſidered ſeparately in that 
Order wherein they moſt naturally ſeem to offer 
themſelves to our Thoughts, will, I hope, give 
ſuck a View of the Conduct and Manner of the 
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Mind, as may contribute not a little to intro- 
duce us to an Acquaintance with ourſelves, and 
make us ſenſible of the Capacity and Extent of 
the human Intelledt. We proceed therefore to 
a more particular Account of this Diviſion of our 


— — 


r 
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H E firſt Claſs of our Ideas = 
are thoſe which I diſtin- rh 
guiſh by the Name of ſimple Percep- To 

tion ; becauſe they exiſt in the Mind under one 
uniform Appearance, without Variety or Com- 
poſition. For tho* external Objects convey at 
once into the Underſtanding, many different 
Ideas all united together, and making as it were 
one whole ; yet the Impreſſions themſelves are 
evidently diſtinct, and are conceived by the Mind, 
each under a Form peculiar to itſelf, Thus the 
Ideas of Colour, Extenſion, and Motion, may 
be taken in at one and the ſame time, from the 
ſame Body ; yet theſe three Perceptions are as 
diſtinct in themſelves, as if they all proceeded 
from different Objects, or were exhibited to our 
Notioe at different Times. We are therefore 


B 2 carefully 


I. 


639 
carefully to diſtinguiſh between our ſimple and 
primitive Conceptions, and thoſe different Com- 


binations of them, which are often ſuggeſted to 


the Mind, by ſingle Objects acting upon it. They 
| firſt conſtitute our original Notices of Things, 
and are not diſtinguiſhable into different Ideas, 
but enter by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. 
They are alſo the Materials out of which all the 
others, how complex and complicated ſoever, are 
formed; and therefore ought deſervedly to be 


e Ground - work 


of our Knowledge. 

N . II. Now if we take a Survey of 
' of Senſa- theſe Ideas, and their ſeveral Divi- 
"Io ſions and Claſſes, we ſhall find them 


all ſuggeſted to us, either by our Senſes, or the 


Attention of the Mind to what paſſes within it- 
ſelf. Thus our Notices of the different Qualities 
of Bodies, are all of the Kind we call fimple 
Ideas, and may be reduced to five general Heads; 
according to the ſeveral Organs which are affected 
by them. Colours, &c. and Sounds are convey- 
ed in by the Eyes and Ears; Taſtes and Smells 
by the Noſe and Palate ; and Heat, Cold, and 
Solidity, Sc. by the Touch. Beſides theſe, 
there are others which make Impreſſions on ſeve- 
ral of our Senſes, as Extenſion, Figure, Reſt and 
Motion, c. the Ideas of which we receive into 
our Minds both by ſeeing and feeling. . 

5 III. Ir 
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III. Ir we next turn our View 


upon what paſſes within ourſelves, ee 
we ſhall find another Set of ſimple 
Ideas, ariſing from our Conſciouſneſs of the Acts 
and Operations of our own Minds. Perception 
or Thinking, and Volition or Willing, are what 
every Man experiments in himſelf, and cannot 
avoid being ſenſible of. I ſhall only obſerve far- 
ther, that beſides all the above-mentioned Percep- 
tions, there are others that come into our Minds 
by all the Ways of Senſation and Reflection; ſuch 
are the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, Power, Exiſt- 
ence, Unity, Succeffion, &c. which are derived 
into our Underſtandings, both by the Action of 
_ Objects without us, and the Conſciouſneſs of 
what we feel within. It is true, ſome of theſe 
Ideas, as of Extenſion and Duration, cannot be 
conceived altogether without Parts ; nevertheleſs 
they are juſtly rank d among our ſimple Ideas; 
becauſe their Parts being all of the ſameKind,and 
without the Mixture of any other Idea, neither of 
them can be reſolved into two diſtin and ſeparate 
Conceptions : Thus they ftill anſwer the Defini- 
tion given above, of being one uniform Appear- 
ance in the Mind, without V ariety or Plurality. 
But to prevent confounding our ſimple Ideas of 
Space and Duration, with thoſe complex Modes 
of them, marked out by the feveral Meaſures. 
| Fatt -- 
B 3 c- 


1 
Ec. it may perhaps be moſt proper, to conſider 
the leaſt Portions of either, whereof we can form 
a Clear and diſtin Perception, as the ſimple Ideas 
of that kind, out of which all their other Modes 
and Combinations are formed. Such an Inſtant, 
or Point, may be conceived to be the ſame in re- 
ſpect of Duration or Space, as Unity is in reſpect 
of Number ; and will ſerve beſt to ſhew, how by 
a continued Addition or Repetition, or more en- 
larged and complex Ideas are made up. 
Simple Lias: IV. HavixG thus given a general 
— View of our ſimple Ideas, I have ftill 
7 N two Obſervations to make concern 
ing them. The firſt is, that they 
are ſuch as can only be conveyed into the Mind 
by the proper Channels and Avenues provided by 
Nature ; inſomuch that if we are deſtitute of any 
of thoſe Inlets, by which the Impreflions that 
produce them are wont to be admitted, all the 
Ideas thence ariſing are abſolutely loſt to us; nos 
can we by any Quickneſs of Underſtanding, find 
a Remedy for this Want. A Man born blind, is 
incapable of the Ideas of Light and Colours ; in 
like manner as one who is deaf, can form no No- 
tion or Conception of Sounds. Hence it ap- 
pears, that theſe our ſimple Ideas are juſt ſuch as 
Nature has furniſhed them, and have no Depen- 
dence on our Will; we can neither deſtroy 
thera wben in the Underſtanding, nor faſhion 
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1 
or invent any new one, not taken in by che or- 


dinary Means of Perception. So that we here 
ſee the utmoſt Bounds of human Knowledye, 
which however mighty and enlarged, cannot ex- 
.ceed the Limits of thoſe of our ſimple original 
Ideas, and their various Combinations. 
V. AnD this leads me to the ſe- 

cond Obſervation I propoſed to ne 
make, which is, that though the — 

Mind cannot, in multiplying its 0 
Conceptions of Things, advance one Step be- 
yond the Materials furniſhed it by Senſe and 
Conſciouſneſs ; yet as it has a Power of com- 
bining, modifying, and enlarging them, in all 
the diſterent Ways in which they can be put to- 


gether, it therefore finds itſelf in Poſſeſſion of an | 


inexhauſtible Treaſure of Ideas, ſufficient to em- 
ploy it to the full Extent of all its Powers, and 


furniſh Matter for all thoſe various Opinions, 


Fancies, and Views of Things, that make up the 
Subject of its Thoughts and Contemplations. Let 


us but reflect upon the ſingle Idea of Unity or | 
One, and obſerve what a Variety of Combina- 
tions are formed, by continually adding it to it- 


ſelf ; inſamuch that the Underſtanding finds no 
Stop or Boundary, in its Progreſs from Number 
to Number. In what an Infinity of different 
Lights may Extenſion alone be conſidered ? What 
Limits can be ſet, to that endleſs Diverſity of 


B4 Figures, 
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(32) 
Figures, which it is in the Power of the Imagi- 
nation to faſhion and repreſent to itſelf ? If to 
theſe we add thoſe numberleſs other Combina- 
tions that reſult from variouſly compounding and 
comparing the reſt of our ſimple Ideas, we ſhalt 
have little Reaſon to complain of being limited 
to a ſcanty Meaſure of Knowledge, or that the 
Exerciſe of the human Faculties is confined 
within narrow Bounds. But having traced the 
Progreſs of the Mind thro? its original and fim- 
ple Ideas, until it begins to enlarge its Concep- 
tions by uniting and tying them together; it is 
now time to take a Survey of it as thus employ- 
ed in multiplying its Views, that we may ſee by 
what Steps it advances from one Degree of Im- 
provemeat t2 another, and how it cant:-iyes to 
manage that infinite Stock of Materials it finds 
itſelf poſſeſſed of. | | 
| VI. Wrorvr attentively conſi- 
— ders his own Thoughts, and takes a 
res 
Les that from time to time offer 
Ta. themſelves to his Underſtanding ; 
will readily obſerve that many of 
them are ſuch as have been derived from without, 
and ſuggeſted by different Objects affecting his 
Perception ; others again are formed by theMind 
 Itfelf, variouſly combining its fimple Ideas, as 
ſcems beſt to anſwer thoſe Ends and Purpoſes it 
- has 


plex Notions we do not always derive from an 


comprehend all our complex Conceptions, it be- 


iſtences, or formed by the Mind itſelf, arbitra- 


(33) 


| Has for the preſent in View. Of the firſt Kind 


are all our Ideas of Subſtances, as of a Man, a 


Horſe, a Stone, Gold: Of the ſecond are thoſe: .* * 


arbitrary Collections of Things, which. we on. 
many Occaſions put together, either for their 
Uſefulneſs in the Commerce of Life, or to fur- 
ther the ?Purſuit of Knowledge: ſuch. are our 
Ideas of ſtated Lengths, whether of Duration or 
Space ; as Hours, Months, Miles, Leagues, &:. 
which Diviſions. are apparently the Creatures of 
the Mind, inaſmuch as we often find them diffe- 
rent in different Countries, a ſure ſign that they 
are taken from no certain and invariable Stan- 
dard in Nature. Many of our Ideas of human. 
Actions, may be alſo referred. to this Head ; as. 
Treaſon, Inceſt, Manſlaughter, &c. which. com- 


actunl View of what theſe Words deſcribe, but 
often from combining the Circumftances of them 
in our Minds, or, which is the moſt uſual Way, 
by hearing their Names explained, and the Ideas 
they ftand for enumerated. Theſe two Claſſes 


ing impoſſible to conceive any, that are not either 
ſuggeſted to the Underftanding by ſome real Ex- 


rily uniting and . We 
Hall treat of each in Quder. 3 


B f CHAP. 


univerſal Notions. It has been already obſerved, 
that the Impreſſions conveyed into the Under- 
ſtanding from external Objects, conſiſt for the 
moſt part of many different Ideas joined together, 
which all unite to make up one Whole. Theſe 
\_ollections of various Ideas, thus co-exiſting in 
the ſame common Subject, and held together by 
fome unknown Band of Union, have been di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the Name of Subſtances, a Word 
which implics their ſubſiſting of themſelves, 
| without Dependence (at leaſt as far as our Know- 
ledge reaches) on any other created Beings, Such 
are 
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are the Ideas we have of Gold, Iron, Water, = 

Man, c. For if we fix upon any one of 
theſe, for inſtance, Gold, the Notion under which 
we repreſent it to ourſelves, is that of a Body, 
yellow, very weighty, hard, fuſible, malleable, 
Sc. Where we may obſerve, that the ſeveral 
Properties that go to the Compoſition of Gold, 
are repreſented to us by clear and evident Percep- 
tions; the Union too of theſe Properties and their 
thereby conſtituting a diſtinct Species of Body, 
is clearly apprehended by the Mind ; but when 
we would puſh our Enquiries farther, and know 
wherein this Union conſiſts, what holds the Pro- 
perties together, and gives them their Self-ſub- 
ſiſtence, here we find ourſelves at a Loſs. However, 
as we cannot conceive Qualities, without at the 
ſame time ſuppoſing ſome Subject in which they 
adhere 3 hence we are naturally led. to form the 
Notion of a Support, which ſerving as a Foun- 
dation for the Co-cxiſtence and Union of the 
different Properties of Things, gives them that 
ſeparate and independent Exiſtence, under which 
they are repreſented to our Conception. This 
Support we denote by the Name Subflance ; and 

as it is an Idea applicable to all the different Com- 
binations of Qualities that exiſt any where by 
themſelves, they are accordingly all called Sub- 
ſtances. Thus a Houſe, a Bowl, a Stone, &c- 


having each their diſtinguiſhing Properties, and 


36) 
being conceived to exiſt independent one of ano- = 
ther, the Idea of Subſtance belongs alike to them 


II. In Subſtances therefore there 
are two Things to be conſidered : 
_ Firſt, the general Notion of Self- 
ſubſiſtence, which, as I have ſaid, belongs equally _ 
to them all ; and then the ſeveral Qualities or Pro- 
perties, by which the different Kinds and Indivi- 
duals are diſtinguiſhed one from another. Theſe 
Qualities are otherwiſe called Modes, and have 
actording as they are perceived to be ſeparable or 
inſeparable from the Subject towhich they belong. 
Extenſion and Solfflity are eſſential Modes of a 
Stone, becauſe it cannot be conceived without 
them ; but Roundneſs is only an accidental Mode, 
as a Stone may exiſt under any Shape or Figure, 
and yet {till retain its Nature and other Properties. 
The Notion of. III. I micnHT run farther into 
” —_— theſe Diviſions and Sub-diviſions, in 
om Sub- which Logicians have been very fer- 

tile; but as they tend little to the 
Advancement of real Knowledge, and ſerve ra- 
ther to fill the Memory with Words and their Sig- 
prehenſions of Things, I ſhall not trouble the 
Reader with them. Jt is more material to ob- 
ferve, that the Change of Properties in any Sub- 
ſtance, 


(97). 
ſtance, tho' it oft-times changes the Nature of that 
Subſtance, that is, its Species or Kind ; yet it ne- 
ver deſtroys the general Notion of Self- ſubſiſtence, 
but leaves that equally clear and applicable, as be- 
fore any ſuch Alteration happened. Wood by the 
Application of Fire is turned into Charcoal ; but 
Charcoal; however different from Wood, is till 
a Subſtance. In like Manner, Wax may be con- 
verted into Flame and Smoak, a human Body 
will moulder into Duſt, yet theſe Alterations de- 
ſtroy not their Being or Exiſtence ; they are ſtill 
Subſtances as before, tho* under a different Form 
made by Chemiſts, Bodies undergo many 
Changes, and put on ſucceſſively a great Variety 
of different Shapes; and yet by the Skill- and 
Addreſs of the Operator, they are often brought 
back to their firſt and primitive Form. What 
Alteration can we ſuppoſe the Fire, or the Ap- 
plication of any other Body to make, unlefs on 
the Configuration, Texture, or Coheſion of the 
minute Parts? When theſe are changed, the 
Body is proportionably changed; when they re- 
puts on its firſt and natural Appearance. 

IV. Aus. chat is eſſential to Matter x... 
therefore, is the Coheſion of ſolid ex- . e 
tended Parts ; but as theſe Parts are N f. 
capable of innumerable Configura- fa 
tions, as their Texture may be very various, and 
I : the 


— 
($$) 
the internal Conſtitution thence ariſing be of con- 
ſequence extremely different. in different Bodies, 
we may from theſe Confiderations conceive pret- 
ty clearly, the Source and Foundation of all the 
different Species of corporeal Subſtances, Nor is 
this a Notion taken up at random, or one of 
thoſe chimerical Fancies in Philoſophy, derived 
rather from a Warmth and Livelineſs of lmagi- 
nation, than Obſervations drawn from Things 
themſelves, Do we not daily ſee our Food, by 
the Changes it undergoes in the different Avenues 
of the Body, converted firſt into Blood, and - 
thence employed in nouriſhing, building up, and 
enlarging, the ſeveral Parts of that wonderful 
Fabrick ? Rain deſcending from the Clouds, and 
mixing with the Mold or Earth of a Garden, be- 
comes Aliment for Trees of various Kinds, puts 
on a Diverſity of Forms, according to the dif- 
it paſſes, and at laſt, after innumerable Changes. 
and Tranſmutations, ſprouts forth in Leaves, 
opens in Buds, or is converted into the Subſtance 
of the Tee itſelf. Can we conceive any greater 
Difference between the component Parts of Gold. 
and thoſe of Stone, than between the moiſtened 
Particles of Garden Mould, and thoſe new Forms. 


and Figures, under which they appear, after they 


have been thus faſhioned by Nature, for the Pur- 
poſes of Growth and Nouriſhment. 


V. Is 


that the Variety of material Subſtan- 
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V. Ir this be duly attended to, it 
will not appear wonderful to aſſert, 


Configuration, Size, Texture, and 
Motion of the minute Parts, As theſe n - 
to be variouſly combined, and knit together un- 
der different Forms, Bodies put on a Diverſity of 


ternal Conſtitution or Structure of Parts, from 
which the ſeveral Properties that diſtinguiſh any 
Subſtance flow, is called the Eſſence vf that Sub- 
ſtance, and is in Fact unknown to us, any far- 
ther than by the perceivable Impreſſions it makes 
upon the Organs of Senſe. Gold, as has been 
faid, is a Body, yellow, very weighty, hard, fuſi- 
dle, malleable, &c. That inward Structure and 
Conformation of its minute Particles, by which 
they are ſo cloſely linked together, and from 
ceived to flow, is called its Efſence ; and the Pro- 
make it known to us, and diſtinguiſh it from all 
other Subſtances. For our Senſes are not acute 
enough to reach its inward Texture and Con- 
ſtitution. The Parts themſelves, as well as their 


Arrangement, lie far beyond the utmoſt Penetra- 


tion of human Sight, even when aſſiſted by Mi- 


eroſcopes, r ee 


| VI. Tuus as to the Eſſence, or 
I: wholly internal Conſtitution of Gold, we 
wor ſerves % are wholly in the dark; but + 
— of the Properties derived from this 
Effence, make obvious and diſtinct 
Impreſſions, as the Weight, Hardneſs, and yellow 
Colour, &c. Theſe Properties combind together, 
and conceived as co-exiſting in the ſame common 
Subject, make up our complex Idea of Gold. The 
ſame may be ſaid of all the other Species of cor- 
poreal Subſtances, as Lead, Glaſs, Water, &c. 
our Ideas of them being nothing elſe, bur aCol- 
lection of the ordinaryQualities obſerved in them. 
VII. Turs however ought to be 
4 obſerved, that tho* the Eſſence or 
e inward Structure of Bodies, is al- 
_—_— together unknown to us, yet we 
| rightly judge, that in all the ſeve- 
ral Species, the Eſtences are diſtinct. - For each 
Species being a Collection of Properties, which. 
taken together are different from thoſe of every 
other Species, the Conformation of Parts, on 
which theſe Properties depend, muſt in like man- 
ner be different; and this, as we have ſaid, con- 
ſtitutes the Eſſence. Iron and Glaſs are evi- 


— — perceivable 


Qualities 
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Qualities have little or nothing oommon; and 
therefore the inward Structure or Conſtitution 
from which theſe Qualities low, cannot be the 
ſame in both. But after all, this is the only thing 
we can with Certainty affirm concerning theſe 
Eſſences, which lying ſowholly in the Dark, we 
ſhall do well to lay them afide in our Reaſonings 
about Things, and ſtick to thoſe more intelligi- 
ble and ſettled Ideas, got by joining together their 
various Properties and Powers. For thus only 
is true Knowledge promoted, when we argue 
from known Qualities, and not from a ſuppoſed 
internal Conſtitution, which however real in it- 
ſelf, yet comes not within the Reach of our Fa- 
culties, and therefore can never be a Groupd to 
us, for any Diſcoveries or Improvements. 

7 


VIII. MArzxiIAI Subſtance, as I By whe, 
have ſaid, includes the Idea of ſolid, 2 
cohering, extended Parts, and is di- N 
vided into different Claſſes, accord- 
ing to the different Impreſſions made upon the 


Organs of Senſe. But befides theſe ſenſible Ideas 


received from without, we alſo experiment in 
ourſelves Thinking and Volition. Theſe Actions 
have no Connection with the known Properties of 
Body ; nay, they ſeem plainly inconſiſtent with 
ſome of its moſt eſſential Qualities. For the 
Mind not only diſcovers no Relation between 
3933 Arrangement of 
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Parts z but it alſo perceives that Conſciouſnel, | 


a ſimple individual Act, can never proceed from 
a compounded Subſtance, capable of being di- 
| vided into many. Let us ſuppoſe, for inftance, a 
Syſtem of Matter endowed with Thought; then 
either all the Parts of which this Syſtem is com- 
poſed muſt think, which would make it not one 
but a Multitude of diſtinct conſcious Beings ; or 
its Power of thinking muſt ariſe, from the Con- 


nection of the Parts one with another, their Mo- 


tion and Diſpoſition, c. which all taken toge- 
ther, contribute to the Production of Thought. 
But it is evident that the Motion of Parts, and 
Manner of combining them, can produce no- 

ing but an artful Structure, and various Modes 
of Moti All Machines of human Compo- 
lition, as Watches, Clocks, Sc. however art- 
fully their Parts are ſet together, however com- 
plicated their Structure; tho' we conceive in- 
numerable different Motions, variouſly conjoin- 
ed, and running one into another with an endleſs 
Diverſity, yet never produce any thing but Figure 


and Motion. If a Clack tells the Hour and Mi- - 


nute of the Day, it is only by the Motion of the 


different Hands, pointing ſucceſſively at theFigures | 
marked on the Hour-plate for that Purpoſe. We - 


nne 


nor conceive it poſſible by any 
Refwement of Scene fo 0 eee the 
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Compolition, 2s that it ſhall become capable of 
Knowledge and Conſciouſneſs. The Reaſon is 
plain: Thought is ſomething altogether diffe- 
rent from Motion and Figure, there is not the 
leaſt Connection between them; and therefore 
it can never be ſuppoſed to reſult from them. 

IX. Tuis then being evident, ,,.,__ 
that Intelligence cannot ariſe from ecberwiſe call 
an Union or Combination of unin- 
telligible Parts ; if we ſuppoſe it to belong to 
any Syſtem of Matter, we muſt neceſſarily attri- 
bute it to all the Parts of which that Syſtem is 
compoſed ; whereby inſtcad of one, we ſhall, as 
was before obſerved, have a multitude of diſtin 
conſcious Beings. And becauſe Matter, how 
far ſoever we purſue the Minuteneſs of its Parts, 
is ſtill capable of repeated Diviſions, even to In- 
finity ; it is plain, that this Abſurdity will follow 
us, thro? all the Suppoſitions that make Thought 
inherent in a material Subſtance. Finding 
therefore Conſciouſneſs incompatible with the 
Coheſion of ſolid ſeparable Parts, we are neceſ- 
farily led to place it in ſome other Subſtance of 
a diſtin Nature and Properties, 1 
Spirit. 

X. Axn here it is carefully to be Buſy . 
obſerved, that the ſeveral Species of rit, difin#t 
corporeal Subſtances, tho' diſtinguib- 
ed one from another, and ranked under different 

Names; 
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Names; yet agreeing in ſome common Proper- 
ties, which taken together make up the Notion 
of Body, are thence all conceived to partake of 
this general Nature, and to differ only as diffe- 
rent Modifications of the ſame Subſtance. 


Whatever conſiſts of ſolid extended Parts, is eal- 


led Matter, and as all the various Species of 


Body, bewerer Aliingitites fem ene whether 


by their ſeveral - Properties, have yet this in 
common, that they are made up of ſuch ſolid ſe- 
parable Parts, hence they fall naturally under the 
general Denomination of material Beings, and 
are not conceived to differ but in their Form. 
of the Notion of Body, they are all equally ma- 
terial Subſtances, and have no other Difference 
Conformation, c. of Parts, as we have ſhewn 
above. But Spirit is ſomething altogether diſtinct 
from Body, nay and commonly placed in Oppoſi- 
tion to it ; for which Reaſon, the Beings of this 
Claſs are called immaterial, a Word that implies 


not any thing of their Nature, but * 


notes its Contrariety to that of Matter. 


There may be XI. Bop and Spirit therefore, 
differ not as Species of the fame 


2 Subſtance, but are really diſtinct 
2 Kinds of Subſtances, and ſerve as 
general Heads, under which to rank 

all 
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perception but Senſe and Conſciouſneſs, | can 
have no Notices of Things, but as derived from 
theſe two Inlets. By our Senſes we are inform- 
ed of the Exiſtence of ſolid extended Subſtances, 
and Reflection tells us, that there are thinking 
conſcious ones, Beyond theſe our Conceptions 
reach not, and therefore, though there may be 
many other Kinds, as different from them as they 
are from one another, yet having no Faculties 
ſuited to them, they are as remote from our 
Knowledge, as Light and Colours from the Ap- 
prehenſion of a Man born blind. I believe it 
will hardly be doubted, but the Subſtance of the 
Creator, differs more from that of his Creatures, 


than any two created Subſtances can from one ano- 


ther ; and therefore when we call God a Spirit, 
we ought not raſhly to preſume, that he is ſo in the 
ſame Senſe, in which the human Soul is a Spirit. 
The Word is indeed uſed by us, to denote in 
general, all thinking intelligent Subſtances, in 


cauſe this Name is applied, as well to the Mind 
of Man, as the Creator, that therefore they par- 
take of one common Nature, and differ only as 
different Modifications of the. ſame Subftance. 


This 


which Senſe God is very fitly called a Spirit. 
But it were the Height of Folly to imagine, be- 


(46)- 
This I mention here, to check the Preſumption 
of the human Mind, always forward to conclude 
that every thing that comes within its Reach, and 
ds deny Exiſtence to whatever exceeds the Com- 


prehenſion of its ſcanty and limited Powers. 


Beings of a ſuperior Claſs, may enjoy many 
Ways of Perception unknown to us, from 
which they receive Notices as different from 
thoſe in our Minds, as the Ideas we apply 
to Spirit, are from the Ideas we apply to Body. 


Solid and thinking Beings are, it is true, 


the only Ideas of Subſtance, that we are able to 
frame; but this is no more an 


againſt 
the Exiſtence of other Kinds, than want 
of the Ideas of Light and Colours, in a blind 
Man, would be a good Argument againſt the 
Reality or Poſſibility of ſuch Perceptions. 
| Diferonce in XII. Bzronz I diſmiſs this Sub- 
yr fo je, it may not be improper to take 
eel ans notice of a remarkable Difference, as 
— 5. to the Manner of our conceiving 
corporeal and ſpiritual Subſtances. 


Thoſe of the firſt Kind convey themſelves into 


the Mind by Impreſſions made upon the Organs 
of Senſe ; and as theſe Impreſſions are different in 
different Bodies, the Ideas they produce, muſt of 
courſe vary in Proportion. Thus we get Perctp- 
tions of diſtin Powers and Properties, and range 
Bodies into Claſſes, according as we find them to 


— 
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— 
But it is not ſo in our Notion of Spirits; for 


having no Conception of their Powers and Ope- 
rations, but by what we feel and experience 


within ourſelves, we cannot aſcribe to them 


Properties or Ways of Knowledge, diſtin from 
thoſe ſuggeſted to us by our own Conſciouſneſs, 
And hence it is, that though we readily own 
there may be various Ranks of ſpiritual Beings, 
yet we are not to imagine them divided from 
one another, by any Diverſity of Powers and 
Operations, but merely by poſlefling the ſame 
Powers, &c. in a higher or lower Degree, It is 
not however repugnant to Reaſon, that they 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral Properties 
in like Manner as ſenfible Things are by the dif- 
ferent Qualities obſervable in them ; but Proper- 
ties of intellectual Natures, diſtinct from thoſe 
of our own Minds, being altogether remote' 
from our Conception, cannot ſerve us as a 


Means, whereby to diſtinguiſh their different 


Orders. We are therefore neceſſitated to con- 
ceive of them in a Manner ſuited to our Way of 
Knowledge; and when we would rank them into 
Species, according to the Degrees of Superiority 
they are imagined to poſſeſs in the Scale of Be- 
ing, we aſcribe to them what we find moſt excel- 
lent in ourſelves, as Knowledge, Thinking, Fore- 
fight,&c. and thoſe in different Meaſures, propor- 

| _ __ tioned 


. 
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tioned to the Station peculiar to each Rank or 
Species. But that this is a very imperfet Way 
of diſtinguiſhing the various Orders of intellec- 
tual Beings, will not, I think, need many Words 
to make appear; eſpecially if we conſider, that 
the Manner of communicating their Thoughts, 
without the Intervention of bodily Organs, is a 
Thing to us altogether incomprehenſible, and 
neceſſarily leads us to ſuppoſe, that they have 
Ways of Perception and Knowledge, which our 
Faculties cannot give us any Notice of. 
The Bounds XIII. BuT I ſhall not purſue 
Know- theſe Reflections farther, what has 
"Sw been ſaid ſufficing to give us ſome 
wery narrow little Infight into the Extent and 
of our own Minds; to convince us, 
T 
and adequate Comprehenſion of Things; and to 
let us ſee, that there may be other Ways of 
Knowledge, beyond the Reach of the Faculties 
we now enjoy; which yet in ſuccceding Stages 
of our Exiſtence, we may arrive at, when being 
freed from the preſent cumberſome Load of the 
Body, we ſhall mount up to Stations of greater 


Eminence, and advance by a perpetual Series of 


Approaches towards Him, who is the Standard of 
Perfection and Happineſs, 
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"40 A. 0. 
Of Ideas framed by the Mind. 


I. ITHERTO we have con- , fun 

1 fidered, only ſuch Combi- 22 
nations of our ſimple Ideas as have Mind ir | 
a real Union in Nature, and are ſug- anf 
geſted to the Mind by Things them- Ga. 
ſelves, variouſly affecting our Per- 
ception ; it is now time to take a View of tus 
other Claſs of our complex Notions ; I mean 
thoſe arbitrary Collections of different Ideas, 
which we on many Occaſions bring together, by 
that Power, which we find in ourſelves, of 


uniting, comparing, and diverſifying our No- 


tices of Things. In the Reception of ſimple 


Ideas, and even in thoſe of Subſtances, the Un- 


derſtanding is wholly paſſive, and the Percep- 
tions produced, correſpond to the Impreffions 
made upon it. When we ſee a Houſe, or a 
Tree, they neceſſarily appear each under its pro- . 


per Form; nor is it in our Power to receive 
from theſe Objects, other Ideas than what they 
are fitted to produce. But in this ſecond Claſs . 


of complex Conceptions, the Mind aQts volun- 


tarily and of Choice; it combines only ſuch 
Ideas as are ſuppoſed beſt to ſuit its preſent Pur- 
C poſe, 
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poſe, and alters or changes theſe Combinations, 
by inſerting ſome, and throwing out others, ac- 
cording as the Circumſtances of Things require 
their. being viewed in different Lights. Now 
as this is by far the moſt comprehenſive Branch 


of our Ideas, and includes thoſe that moſt fre-- 


quently occur in the Search and Purſuit of 
Knowledge, I ſhall endeavour to treat of them in 
the exacteſt Order and Method, and for that 
Purpoſe range them under ſeveral Heads, accor- 
ding to the different Acts of the Mind exerted in 
framing and putting them together, 

— II. Tus Acts may in the gene- 


Three 
. ral be all reduced to three. x. Cam- 
228 faſitiom, when we join many ſimple 


_ Ideas together, and conſider them 
| Compoſition, as one Picture or Repreſentation, 


Such are our Ideas of Beauty, Gra- 
titude, a Furlong, &c. And here let it be ob- 
ſerved, that the Mind ſometimes confines itſelf 
to the various Conſideration of the ſame Idea, 


and by enlarging it in different Degrees, ' exhi- 
bits it under a Diverſity of Forms. Thus by 


tions of Numbers, as a Dozen, a Score, a Mil- 


Aion. At other times, we unite Perceptions of 


different Kinds, in which caſe the Compoſition 
is more manifeſt, and the Idea itſelf becomes of 


adding Units together, in diſtin& ſeparate Col- 
lections, we come by all the ſeveral Combina- 
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Notion of their Figure and Shape. In this m- 
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courſe more complicated, Harmony, -for in- 
ſtance, is a compound Idea, made up of many dif- 
ferent Sounds united; all which the Muſician 
muſt have, and put together in his Mind, before 
the Ear can be entertained with the actual Per- 
formance. Now although the A& of the Mind 
8 in ſome meaſure exerted in the framing of all 
our complex Notions, yet as many of them in- 
clude certain limited and particular Confidera- 
tions, ariſing from other Operations of the Mind 
employed about them, it is neceſſary to take ac- 


count of theſe Acts alſo, if we would conceive 


clearly the Manner; in which the ſeveral Species 
of our compound Ideas are formed. | 
III. 2. T as next Operation there- 3 
fore of the Mind, about its Ideas, is 
Abſtrattion ; when we ſeparate from any of our 
Conceptions, all thoſe Circumſtances that render 


it particular, or the Repreſentative of a ſingle 


determined Ohject; by which means, inſtead 'vf 
ſanding for an Individual, it is made to denote a 
whole Rank or Claſs of Things. Thus upon 
ſeeing, for inſtance, a Square, or Cirele, we 
leave out the Conſideration of their Bulk, and 
every Thing elſe peculiar to them, as they im- 
mediately affect our Sight, retaining only the 


ner we get our general Ideas: for ſuch naked 
6j. —_— 


Father, Son, and innumerable others. This 
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of Time, Place, &&c. ſerve the Mind as Standards, 
by which to rank and denominate particular Ob- 
jets. When therefore we meet with a Figure, 
anſwering to that Shape and Form we had laid 
up in our Underſtandings, it is immediately re- 
ferred by the Mind to this Pattern, and called by 
its Name, which by this means becomes proper 
to the whole Species. Thus a Square, or Circle, 
are univerſal Terms, common to all Figures of 
that particular Shape, and alike applicable to 
them where-ever they exiſt ; in like manner as 
the Ideas themſelves are general, and Repreſenta- 
tives of all of the Kind. 


IV. 3. Tux third and laſt Act of 


. te Mind about its Ideas, is the com- 


paring them one with another; when 
we carry our Conſideration of Things beyond the 
Objects themſelves, and examine their Reſpets 
and Correſpondencies, in reference to other 
Things, which the Mind brings into View at the 
ſame time. It is thus we get all our Ideas of Re- 
lations, as of (Greater, Leſs, Older, Younger, 


threefold View of our Ideas, as either compound- 
ed of many others put together, or made univerſal 
by the Abſtraction of the Mind, or as repreſent- 
ing the various Relations and Habitudes of 
Things, will give us an Opportunity of obſerv- 
ing, whatever is moſt curious and uſeful, in this 
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Fandamental Branch of Knowledge, and of ens 
plaining the Manner and Procedure of the Un- 
derſtanding, in enlarging its Views, and multi- 
plying the Objects of Perception. That we may 
therefore conceive of this Matter with the 
greater Order and Clearneſs, we ſhall make each 
of theſe ſeveral Ideas the abject of a d 
Section. : 


* 
— 


SECT. 1. 


Of Compound Ideas. 
E begin therefore with G 
41 which may — conſidered 
be properly termed compeund, as be- —— 2 
ing derived from that Power the T Uwe 
| Mind has of uniting many Concep- : 
tions into one. Though this Claſs comprehends 
in ſome ſort, all our complex Notions ; yet they 
are at preſent conſidered, merely as they are Com- 
binations of the Underſtanding, and with a view 
to thoſe particular Ideas, out of which they are 
framed. Here, as was already obſeryed, the 
Mind ſometimes proceeds, by enlarging and di- - 
verlifying the ſame Idea: at other times it brinzs. 
together Ideas of different Kinds, and in both 
ways fines infinite Scope and Variety. But that 
we may follow the natural Procedure of the In- 
tellect, * trace it in its Advances from ſimple 


C 3 to 
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to more complicated Acts, we ſhall firſt take a 
View of it as employcd about one and the ſame 
Idea, where perhaps we may meet with ſuch In- 
ſtances of Addreſs, Management, and Contri- 
vance, as will appear perfectly aſtoniſhing to one, 
who has never ſet himſelf ſeriouſly to confider the 
Manner and Conduct of his own Mind. 


"Unity the IT. The moſt obvious and ſimple 
Gviginal ard. Ideas we have, is that of Unity or 


„I our I Ore. By adding it to itſelf continu- 
of Number. ally, and retaining the ſeveral Col- 
leftions in our Minds, we come by all the diffe- 
rent Combinations of Numbers, in which ws rea- 
dily perceive an endleſs Diverſity. All theſe 
Ideas are nevertheleſs evidently diſtinct among 
themſelves, the Addition of a fingle Unit, con- 
ſtituting a Number as clearly different from that 
immediately before it, as any two the moſt re- 
. mote Ideas are from one another. But that the 
Underſtanding may not loſe itſelf, in the Con- 
ſideration of thoſe infinite Combinations, of 
which Unity is capable, it proceeds by regular 
Steps, and beginning with the original Idea it- 
ſelf, purſues it through all its Varieties, as they 
are formed by the repeated continual Addition of 
Unit after Unit. Thus Numbers are made to 
follow one another in an orderly Progreffion, and 

the ſeveral ſucceſſive Collections are diſtinguiſhed 
by particular Names. 


III, Aud 
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ITT. An here we may take notice 9 afub 

of a wonderful Artifice, made uſe of —_ : 
of by the Mind, to facilitate and — . 
| help it forward in its Conceptions. mes.” 
For as the Advance from Number to 2 

Number is endleſs, were they all to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by different Denominations, that had no 
Connection or Dependence one upon another, 
the Multitude of them muſt ſoon overcharge the 
Memory, and render it impoſſible for us to go 
any great Way in the Progreſs of Numbering. 
For this Reaſon it is ſo contrived, that the Change 
of Names is reſtrained to a few of the firſt Com- 
binations, all the reſt that follow being marked 
by a Repetition of the ſame Terms, variouſly 
compounded and linked together. Thus thirteen 
is ten and three, fourteen ten and four, and ſo on 
to twenty, or two tens, when we begin again 
with one, two, &c. until we advance to thirty, 
or three tens. In this Manner the Progreflion- 
continues, and when we arrive at ten tens, to pre- 
vent Confuſion. by a too frequent Repetition of. 
the ſame Word, that Sum is diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of a Hundred. Again, ten hundred is called 
a. Thouſand, at which Period the Computation 
begins anew, running thro' all the former Com- 
binations, as ten thouſand, a hundred thouſand, 
ten hundred thouſand ; which laſt. Collection, 
for the Reaſons mentioned above, has the Name 
, Cz of. 


* 
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of a Million appropriated to it. With this Mil- 
lion we can begin as before, until it is repeated 
à million of Times, when if we change the De- 
.no:nination to Billient, and advance in the ſame 
manner through Trillions, Quartililians, the Series 
may be carried on without — to any 
Length we pleaſe. 

IV. Tris artful Combination of 
nd, Names, to mark the gradual Increaſe 
Reaſons that of Numbers, is perhaps one of the 
Numbers avs greateſt Refinements of the human 
taby Underſtanding, and particularly de- 

: ſerves our Admiration, for the Man- 
ner of the Compoſition ; the ſeveral Denomina- 
tions being ſo contrived, as to diſtinguiſh exactly 
the Stages of the Progreſſion, and point out their 
Diſtance from the Beginning of the Series. By 
this means it happens, that our Ideas of Num- 
bers are of all others the moſt accurate and 
diſtin ; nor does the Multitude of Units afſem- 
bled together, in the leaſt puzzle or confound. the 
Underſtanding. It is indeed amazing, that the 
Mind of Man, fo limited and narrow in its Views, 
ſhould yet here ſeem to ſhake off its natural 
Weakneſs, and diſcover a Capacity of managing 
with Eaſe, the moſt bulky and formidable Collec- 
tions. If we enquire particularly into the Reaſon 
of this, we ſhall find it wholly owing to the Ad- 
61. 2 ˙ 
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by different Names, according to the natural Or- 
der of Progreſſion. For as thoſe Names are made 
to grow one out of another, they may be aptly 
compared to a Chain, all whoſe Parts are linked' 
together, by an obvious and viſible Connection. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that when we fix our 
Thoughts upon any Number, however great and 
ſcemingly unmanageable; yet it it is once deter- 
mined to a particular Name, we find it eaſy to run 
back through all the Stages of the Progreſſion, 
even till we arrive at Unity itſelf. By this means 
we ſee, with a ſingle Glance of our Minds, not 
only the two Extremes of the Number under Con- 
ſideration, but alſo the ſeveral intermediate Parts, 
as they are united to make up the whole. 

V. Now it is to this clear and ac- 
eurate View of the interjacent Ideas, Athy bop. 
that we owe our ſo diſtin& Percep- Pereeion of 
tion of the various Combinations of Pam 
Numbers. And indeed we may ob- 
ſerve in the general, that all our Ideas of Quan- 
tity, eſpecially when they grow to be very large; | 
are no otherwiſe aſcertained than by that Per- 
ception we have of the intervening Parts, lying, 
if I may ſo ſay, between the. Extremes. When 
we look at any Object conſiderably diſtant from 
us, if we have a clear View of the interjacent- | 
Lands and Houſes, we are able to determine pret - 
ty nearly of its Remoteneſs ; but if without ſuck. 
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Knowledge of the intervening Spaces, we” 


ſhould pretend to judge of the Diſtance of Ob- 
jects, as when we ſee the. Spire of a Steeple be- 
hind a Wall, or beyond a Mountain, every one's- 
Experience is a Proof how liable we are in theſe: 
Caſes to be deceived. Juſt ſo it is in judging of 
Duration. When we carry back our Thoughts: 
to any paſt Period of our Lives, without Conſi- 
deration of the Number of Years, or Months ;. 
we find, that our Idea of the Time clapfed grows. 
more diſtin, in proportion. as We become fen-- 
kble of the intermediate Parts of our Exiſtence.. 


At firſt, we are apt to judge the Diſtanceextremely 
hort, but hen we ſet ourſelves to conſider our 


ſeveral. ſecceſfive Thoughts and Aftions, the Idea 
of the Duration grows-upon us, and continues to 
| VI. Hanes it will be eaſy to con- 
de, how much. the Mind is helped: 
ane make forward in its Perception of Num- 
N, ber, by chat ready Comprehenſion of: 

all. the ſeveral Stages in a Progreſ- 
Gon, which peculiarly belongs. to. Ideas of this 


Claſs. But this, as 1 have before intimated, we. 
gerive from the orderly Series and Connection of 
We can have no Idea of avy Sum, without 8. 


8 


o 


ernte 
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Knowledge of all the Terms that go before, ac- 
cording to the natural Order, in which they fol- 
low one another; ſo that he who cannot, in a re- 
gular way, count to ninety-nine, will. never, while 
that Incapacity continues, be able to form the 
Idea of a hundred; becauſe the. Chain that holds 


the Parts together, is to him wholly unſervice-. 


able, nor can he repreſent to his Mind, the ſe- 
veral interjacent Combinations, without which it. 
is impoſſible, in this Caſe, to arrive at a diſtinct 
Perception. 

VII. I gay inſiſted the more „ — 
largely upon this, not only becauſe mY 
it.is by Number that we meaſure all + 
other Things, as Duration, Exten- _ 
ſion, Motion, c. but alſo, becauſeit 
lets us into the moſt natural View of the Conduct 
and Procedure of the Underſtanding, and makes 


us ſenſible of the great Art and Addreſs that is; | 


neceflary in the claffing our very complex Con- 
ceptions, He that can: ſo put together the com- 
ponent Parts of an Idea, as that they ſhall lie 
e N the Mind, and preſent 
themſelves when Occaſion requires, in a juſt and 
arderly Connection, will not had it very difficult, 
to obtain. clear and accurate Perceptions, in moſt. 


of thoſe Subjects about which our Thoughts are 


converſant. For the great Art of Knowledge 
lies, in managing with Skill the Capacity of the 
IatelleQ,, 
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Intellect, and contriving ſuch Helps, as if they 
ſtrengthen not its natural Powers, may yet expoſe 
them to no unneceſſary Fatigue, by entangling. 
and perplexing them with Conſiderations, re- 
mote from the Buſineſs in hand. When Ideas be - 
come very complex, and by the Multiplicity of 
their Parts, grow too unwieldy to be dealt with. 
in the Lump, we muſt eaſe the View of the Mind, 
by taking them to Pieces, and ſetting before it 
the ſeveral Portions ſeparately, one aſter another. 
By this leiſurely Survey we are enabled to take in. 

the whole, and if we can draw it into ſuch an or- 

derly Combination, as will naturally lead the At- 
- tention Step by Step, in any ſucceeding Conſider- 
ation of the ſame Idea, we ſhall ever have it at 
Command, and with a ſingle Glance of Thought, 
be able to run over all its Parts. I have therefore. 
explained here at fome Length, the Conduct of 
the Mind in numbering; it ſeeming to me the 
| beſt Model in this Kind, whether we conſider 
the many Advantages derived from ſuch an orderly 
Diſpoſition of our Ideas, or the great Art and 
Skill diſplayed. in binding theſe Ideas together. 
This alfo is farther remarkable, in the Conſidera- 
tion of Number, that from it chiefly we derive 
the Notion we have of Infinity ; it being appa- 
rent, that in adding Number to Number, there 


i no End; the Poſſibility of doubling, of in- 
creaſing our Stock in any Degree, remaining as 


* 


„ 


N 


Thoughts towards Space and Dura- 


* 


more on a level with its Powers, are retained 


EFF 
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ebvious to the Underſtanding, after a great an 
„ Nee 
gan the Computation. 
VIII. Ir we. now turn our 


tan, here too we ſhall find, that we 
very ſeldom arrive at clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas of either, but when we 
introduce the Conſideration of Num— 
ber. The more obvious and limited Portions, it. 
is true, eaſily flide into the Mind, in the na- 


tural Way of Perception ; but it was the Neceſ- 


ſity of comparing theſe together, that put us up= 
on the Contrivance of certain ſtated Meaſures, 
by which preciſely to determine the Quantity ir 
each. Thus Inches, Feet, Yards, Miles, c. aſ- 
certain our Ideas of Extenſion; as Minutes, Hours, 
Days, Years, &c. meaſure the Progreſs of Du- 
ration. The leſſer Parts, as lying moſt open to 


the Notice. of the Underſtanding, and being 


with tolerable Exactneſs; and the larger Portions, 
when the Number of Repetitions of which they 
are made up, is known, are thereby alſo reduced 
into clear and determinate Conceptions. A 
Foot, and Yard, are Meaſures cafily compre- 
bended by the Mind; nor do we find any Dif- 
ficulty in conceiving a Mile, when we conſider - 
it as equal to, a. cextain Number of. Years If 
2 * 


— — — 
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take the Semidiameter of the Earth, and ſuppo- 
ſing it equal to 8000 Miles, make Uſe of it as a. 
Meaſure by which. to aſcertain the Diſtance of 
the Sun, or fixe Stars. Juſt ſo it is in Dura- 
tion; from Hours we riſe to Days, Months, and 
Years; by. theſe repeated and added together, 
we meaſure Time paſt, or can run forward at. 
pleaſure into. Futurity, and that. without any, 
Confuſion or Perplexity. | 
Within i IX.. IT is. however to W 
nods oof alone, that we owe this Diſtinctneſs 


: of Perception, in as much as Space, 
2 


and Time, conſidered apart, from 
the regular and orderly Repetition 
of Miles ar Years, leave no determinate Impreſ- 
fions in the Mind, by which to know and di- 


Ringuiſh their ſeveral Portions. Ideas of cither, . 


thus taken in at a Venture, are a confuſed and. 
ifregular Heap, eſpecially where we endeavour. 
to enlarge and magnify our Views, and give full 
Play. wo the Powers of the Intellect. Soi 
indeed the Mind canceives, vaſt and mighty, but 
nothing that is preciſe, accurate, and juſt. But. 
when it begins. to conſider theſe Ideas as made 
up of Parts, and fixing upon ſuch as are propor. 
tioned to its Reach, ſets itſelf to examine how 


. often they are repeated to make up the whole, 


4 


Limits. 


fo. here in Extenſion and Duration, ' — 


1 © a3, 
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new Form, nnn 


X. Au thus, as before cer, 


=z 


the Mind. begins with fimple and — 
obvious Notices, advancing by De- Your 


. grees to. more enlarged. and intricate Concep- 


tions. A Day, or a Furlong, are of eaſy Appre-- 
henſion to the Underſtanding,. and by their Sub- 
diviſions into ſtill leſſer Spaces, exhibit them-- 


felves diſtinctiy in all their Parts. With theſe 


Time, ſo that being able to reduce all our Ideas of. 


this Claſs, however mighty and enlarged, to the- 
clear and determinate Perceptions of Number, we 
can; conduct our Thoughts without Perplexity, 
and never find ourſetves puzzled ; but when pre- 
ſuming too much on otir own Strength, we launch: 
into Speculations, that ſtretch beyond the Powers. 
of the human Intellect. nnn 
pared to a Line, that ſetting out from: 
runs on in continued Increaſe of Length, with. 
out a Poſfibility of ever arriving at its ultimate 
Period, So far as we purſue it. in our Thoughts, 
and trace its. regular Advances, fo far our Ideas. 
are accurate and juſt. But when we let looſe 
our Underſtandings after a boundleſs Remain- 

der, and would fathom the Deprh of Infinity, 
we find ourſelves loſt amidſt the Greatneſs of. 
"RR 


2 
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our own Conceptions. Some Notions, it is true, 
we have, but ſuch as exceeding the Dimenſions 


of the Mind, lie involved-in Darkneſs and Ob- 
ſcurity ; and being deſtitute of Order, Method, 
and Connection, afford. no Foundation, whereon 
te build any juſt and accurate Concluſion. 
2 XI. AnD this perhaps may be the 
ſented — Reaſon, why many modern Philofo- 
ok . phers, in their Diſcourſes concern- 
an endleſs and ing Infinity, have run into apparent 
. Contradiftions ; becauſe encounter- 
ing with. an Object too large for the 


Survey of the Underſtanding, they found them- 


, ſelves ſurrounded with. inextricable Difficulties, 
which. their ſcanty and defective Ideas were by no 
Means able to diffipate or remove. The Truth 
of it is, finite Ideas alone are proportioned to a 
finite Underſtanding ; and although we are not 


wholly without a Notion of the Infinity of Num- 


ber, yet it is not ſuch a one, as comprehends and 
exhauſts its Object, or exhibits. it to the Mind, 
the Idea, as capable of an. endleſs Increaſe, but 
cannot by any Effort of Thought, take in the 
whole Proſpect; and indeed, it is properly that 
Part of it, which lies beyond the Reach of our. 
Perception, . and ſtill remains to be taken into the 
Account, to which we give the Name of Infinity. 


XII. TI 
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XII. Tas Idea of the Infinity, ,, 
Number, imperfe& as it may ſeem, VT 
is nevertheleſs that, by which the — 


Mind aſcends to the Conception of , 
Eternity and Inmenſity. For when 9 
we conſider Duration, either as paſt "** : 
or to come, we find nothing to ſtop the Progreſs 
of our Thoughts, in the Repetition of Years, or 
Millions of Years : the farther we proceed, the 
more the Idea grows upon us, and when we have 
wearied ourſelves with vain Efforts, we muft 
own at laſt, that we can no more arrive at the 
End of Duration, than at the End of Number. 
It is true, the ſeveral Generations of Men riſe 
and diſappear in very quick Succeſſions; Earth 
itſelf may decay, and thoſe bright Luminaries 
chat adorn the Firmament of Heaven, be extin · 
guiſhed. Err 
variable, nor is bounded by the Period of their 
Exiſtence. This double View of Duration, as 
having already revolved thro' numberleſs Ages, 
aud yet till advancing into Futurity in an endleſs 
Progreſſion, properly conſtitutes our Idea of Eter- 
nity. We ſpeak indeed of an Eternity paſt, and 
an Eternity to come, but both theſe are bounded 
at one Extreme ; the former terminates in the 
preſent Moment, and therefore has an End ; the 
latter ſets out from the ſame Period, and there-. 
farg 


(66) 
fore has a Beginning ; but taken together, they 
form a Line both ways infinitely extended, and 
which repreſents Eternity in its full Dimen- 
ſions. | | 
. XIII. As in the Conſideration of 
the Time, we fix upon the preſent Mo- 
Cohen ment, regarding it as the middle 
i = al! Point, which divides the whole Line 
of Dutation into two equal Parts; 
fo in the Conſideration of Space, that particular 
place in which we cxiſt, is looked upon as 
a Kind of Center to the whole Expanſion; From 
thence we let looſe our Thoughts on every Side; 
above, below, around, and find we can travel on, 
in the Repetition of Miles, and Millions of Miles, 


without ever arriving at the End of the Progreſ- 
fion. It is not difficult indeed, to carry our Con- 


ceptions to the utmoſt Bounds of the Univerſe ; 
at leaſt fo far, as it falls within our Notice, But 
then the Imagination reſts not here, it fees im- 
meaſurable Spaces beyond, capable of receiving 
new Worlds, which it can purſue, as rifing one 
aboye another in an endleſs Succeffion. This 
Conſideration of Space, ever growing on all 


Sides of us, and yet never to be exhauſted, is that 


which gives us the Idea of /mmenſity which is i in 
fact, nothing elſe, but the Infinity of Number, 
applied to certain Portions of Extenſion, as 
Miles, or Leagues, &c, and theſe conceived as. 
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extended every Way around us, in infinite and 
innumerable right Lines. 
XIV. Hrrnzxro we have conſi- 
dered the Mind, as employed about 
one and the ſame Idea, enlarging 7g 
and diverſifying it in various Forms, 
We have ſeen it riſing from the moſt 
ſimple and obvious Notices, to the Conception of 
Infinity itſelf ; and taken a View of it, in all 
the different Stages of its Improvement. Let us 
now proceed to the more complicated Act of 
Compoſition, when the Mind brings ſeveral Ideas 
of different Kinds together, and voluntarily com- 
bines them into one complex Conception. Such, 
for inſtance, is our Idea of a Tune, as compre- 
hending a Variety of Notes, with many diffe- 
rent Modulations of Sound. And here it is to be 
obſerved, that tho' the complex Idea may be ex- 
upon a proper Inſtrument ; yet conſidered arigi- 
nally, it ſtill belongs to this Claſs of Percep- 
tions, which are diſtinguiſhed as the arbitrary 
Collections of the Mind. It was the Muſician, 
or Compoſer, that combined the ſeveral Notes, 
and determined the Order in which they were to- 
follow one another ; nor had that peculiar Com-. 


poſition of Sounds, any real Union in Nature, 
before they were thus brought -together in his. 
_ Of the fame Nature are moſt of our 


Ideas, 


(6) , 

Ideas of human Actions; for tho' many of chem 
come to our Notice, by ſeeing the Actions them- 
ſelves, or hearing them deſcribed by others ; as Di- 
flilling, Carving, Treaſon, &c. yet it is plain, that. 
they muſt have been projected and contrived in the 
Mind of Man before they-had a real Exiſtence. 

How the Mina XV. IT is here that the Under- 
raw" "af ſtanding has the greateſt Scope, and 
theſe Combi- finds moſt Employment for its ac- 


nations. 


tive Powers; nor indeed is it poſ- 
fible to ſet any Bounds to the Ideas of this Claſs, 
the Combinations already made being almoſt in- 
numerable, and thoſe yet in the Power of the. 

Mind affording an endleſs Diverſity. It may not 
however be amiſs to conſider, how we conduct 
ourſelves amidſt ſo great a Variety, and by what 
Rules we proceed, in making thoſe Combinations. 
to which we have affixed particular Names, while 
others, perhaps no leſs obvious, are negleQed.. 
The Idea of Killing, for inſtance, joined to that 
cf a Father, makes a diſtinct Species of Action, 
known by the Name of Parricide.. It was doubt- 
leſs as obvious. to diftinguiſh between the killing 


of an old Man and a Child, which yet we find is. 
ded under the general Name of Murder. By what: 
Views therefore does the Mind regulate theſe its. 
Combinations ? Why is it determined to one. 
Collection of Ideas, rather than another? This 

| cannot 
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cannot be well underſtood, without obſerving, 
that it is the End of Language to communicate 
our Thoughts one to another, Words are the 
Signs of our Ideas, and ſerve to expreſs the Con- 
ceptions of the Mind. Now it is apparent that 
ſuch Conceptions, as are moſt apt to occur in the 
Commerce of Life, would be firſt diſtinguiſhed 
by particular Names; the frequent Occaſion Men 
have, of mentioning theſe among themſelves, 
rendering this abſolutely neceſſary, But as many 
of theſe Conceptions are Collections of difterent 
ſimple Ideas, hence we are inſenſibly led, to 
ſuch peculiar Combinations, as are moſt ſervice- 
able to Purpoſes of mutual Intercaurſe and Com- 
munication. 

XVI. Lair us ſuppoſe, in the firſt 8 
Beginnings of Society, a Company — F- 
of Legiſlators met together, in order fermed,, 
to conſult of proper Regulations Aion them... 
for the Government of the Commy- PRO 
nity. If they are Men of Prudence and Fore- 
ſight, they will naturally obſerve many new Oc- 
currences likely to ariſe, from this Coalition of 
Mankind, and their living together in Crowds. 
Perhaps the Age in which they live,” has not pro- 
duced an Inſtance of one Man's killing another ; 
yet from the Knowledge of their own Frame, 
and their Power of doing Hurt, they conceive 
this as a poſſible Caſe, and are willing to provide 
: againſſ 


— 


Is - - 
againſt it. Thus all the Ideas that enter into the 
complex one of Murder, are brought together 
and united into one Conception, before the Ac- 
tion itſelf really exiſts. It is not however thought 
neceſſary to take into Conſideration the Age of 
the Perſon, the chief Thing in View being to 
prevent the putting an End to another's Life un- 
juſtly, whether old or young ; and therefore the 
Penalty equally affects both Caſes. But when 
they come to conſider the Relation, in which the 
Perſon killed may ſtand to the Murderer, here 
there appears a manifeſt Difference, as it adds to 
the Crime when committed upon a BenefaQtor, 
and renders it particularly heinous in the Cafe of 
a Father. This laſt, therefore, is made to conſti- 
tute a diſtin Species of Action, and has a pe- 
culiar Puniſhment allotted to it. Thus we ſee, 
how. Men, according to their different Manner 
of Life, and the Relations they ſtand in to one 
another, are naturally led to form ſeveral Col- 
lections of ſimple Ideas, preferably to others, as 
foreſeeing they may have frequent Occaſi on totake 


Notice of ſuch preciſe Combinations. And becauſe 


it would be tedious in Converſation, every time 
theſe complex Notions occur, to enumerate all 
the Ideas of which they confiſt ; therefore, for 
the Sake of Eaſe and Diſpatch, 289 
particular Names, and thereby render the Com- 
poſitions fixed and permanent, 

XVII. 
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XVII. T#ar it is in this Manner 


which multiply upon us, according 
as the Exigencies of Society require, 
or our Purſuits, Method of Life, and 
different Aims, throw Occaſions in 
our Way, of combining foch ant foch Procip- 

tions together, might be eaſily made appear, by 

a ſhort View of the Combinatiens themſelves. 
Human Actions, as occurring moſt frequently, 
2 verſation, De- 


likely to attend them. In like manner, the Arts 
and Sciences, in proportion as they are cultivated, 
leading us into many compound Views of 
ſelves to the Conſideration of the Mind; the 
complex Ideas of this Sort, with the Names by 
which they are expreſſed, are, we find, the 
Work of ſuch, particular Nations, where theſe 
polite Knowledge ; hence many of the Terms 
belonging to Rhetorick, Poetry, Philoſophy, 
greateſt Impravements among” the: French ; and 
accordingly 


(72) 
accordingly the Ideas and Terms of the Art, are 


moſtly derived from Writers of that Nation. In 
Ttaly ; Architecture, Muſick, and Painting, have 
been the great Exerciſe of the Men of Genius; 
it is therefore among them, that we find the ſe- 


veral complex Notions, belonging to theſe Parts. 


of Study, as well as the Names by which they are 
expreſſed; nor can we diſcourſe accurately and 
minutely of the above-mentioned Arts, without 
having recourſe to the Language of that Cli- 
mate. And if we deſcend into the particular 
Callings and Profeſſions of Men, they have all 

their peculiar Collections of Ideas, diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſeveral Names, and hardly known, but 
to ſuch as are converſant in that Manner of Life. 
Thus Calcination, Cohobation, Filtration, &c. are 
framed in the Minds of Chymiſts, and therefore 
familiar to Men of that Employment. Yet as theſe, 
and ſuch like Combinations, ſeldom occur in com- 
mon Life, the Generality of Mankind, we fee, 


are in a great Meaſure unacquainted with them. 


XVIII. I miGaT purſue theſe 
Speculations farther, and ſhew how 
the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and 


them to form many complex No- 
tions, which come not fo 
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Manners of one Nation, leading 


in the way of another; different Sets 
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Nay, even . the ſame People, the Change of 
Cuſtomo and Opinions frequently brings new 
Sets of Ideas, which of Courſe muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed by particular Names, while at the ſame 


Nr 
Diſuſe, and the Words 
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them. If we run back into the Ages of Chivalry 
in England, when Tilts and Tournaments were 


« 
in Faſhion ; how many complex Ideas, peculiar f 
{ 


% that Mode of Life, ſhall we find familiar 
among the Men of thoſe Times, which are now 
little known or attended to? On the contrary, 
the Improvements in Arts and Sciences, that have 
- ſince taken place, have led us into innumerable f 
Views of Things, to which our Forefathers | 
were perſect Strangers. But I hall not puſh 
theſe Reflections any farther, believing that what | 
has been ſaid, will be ſufficient to ſhew the Ori- 
gin and Progreſs of our "compound Ideas, and 
how the Mind is directed in the Choice of the 
Combinations it makes. We therefore proceed ' 
to the ' Conſideration of abſtrat Ideas, which 
ACTED : Ares 8. 
S E T. I - 
* Of Aire or eee 1. — 
1. FAVING. diſpatched" what 


explain how we come. by our general Notions 
which ferve to repreſeat to us a Multitude of In- 


R 
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dividuals, and are the Standards by'wich we 5 
rank Things into Sorts. And this, as we have 


before intimated, is done by the AbſtraRtion of 
the Mind; which AQ may be extended to all our 
Ideas, whether ſimple, oun 

ſtances. If, for Inſtance, we I our Atten- 


tion on any particular Colour, as Scarlet, we 


can leave out the Confidetation of all 
Circumſtances, as the Subject in which it in- 


rode ptr inch» neg 


Repreſentative of that Quality & 
2 


that abſtract and univerſal dra pre Framed ; for 


the Mind regarding only the Scatlet Colour, 
which one Day it obſerves perhaps in a Piece of 


Cloth, another in a Piture, aud a third in the 


Rainbow ; the Appearanee i 
fame in all theſe 2 
by the fame Name. oa 

U. Bur w enter a little 


0 wo be the 


doſely dess this Matter, and ſhew L 
that theſe our general * 
are the mere Creatures of the Underſtanding ; it 
ay 7 to gt we ei, ht eee 


or of Sub- 
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8 in che Fields, our Idea is that of an In- | 


dividual. If we hear a Sound it is 
particular, and different from, what "we, hear. at 


any other time. Every Perception of the Mind 
is diſtin from erery other. Perception; nay 
and every Idea brought into view by the Imagir 
nation, as when we frame the Image of a Lion 
E and repreſents 
a ſingle Object. | * 14,01 led 

take 


| II. Bur when we come; to. 
The Idea of 
articular, 


di A. View of theſe ſeveral P 


we readily, cheers taping, ig 
= bad them a Reſemblance, and —_ 
ing to ourſelves an. Idea of thoſe 
Things, in which any of them are «found: ta 
ar ety et end Nai, in 
to many Individuals. Thus Horyes are found 
to reſemble one another, in Shape, Voice, and 
Structure of Parts. The Idea which takts in 
only the Particulars of this R u- 
2 
comes of courſe common to, all. C 

that Kind, ind b Sete E e of 
2 whole Claſs of Beings. Accordingly the Name 
of that general Idea is given to every Animal, 
in which that Shape, Voice, and Structure, re, is 
found; for the Ward "Horſe, implying only 
theſe Particulars, muſt beloag 18 f Creat 
wherein they exiſt. This is che fen eg "or 
27D" ation 


all thoſe Particulars, wherein the. ſeveral Species 
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en 
Gradation in the onen 
when the Mind confines itſelf to the Conſidera- 
tion of Individuals, and frames an Idea that 
comprehends fuch only under it. The Rank or 
Claſs of Things anſwering to this Idea, is called 
Species in the Language of the Schools. 80 4 
Horſe is a certain Species of Animals, an Oaks: 
3 Species of Trees, e e a Species ad 


to mak Individuals into Sorts and — 


Claſſes, according to the Reſem- Far 
blance found among them, the Mind f 
proceeds next to conſider the Spe- 

cies themſelves, and often in theſe two. obſerves 
a certain Likeneſs, Whereupon throwin® out 


are found to diſagree, and retaining only fuch as 
—— ve thereby frame a ſtill 
more general comprehending under it a 
Variety of different Species. Thus a Sparrow, 
» Hawk, an Eagle; &c. are diſtinct Species 7 
Birds, which, have ench their peculiar Shape and | 
Make. They nevertheleſs reſemble one another, 
in being cbvered with. Feathers, and provided | 
wich Wings; chat bear them through the Air. 
Out of theſe Particulars we form a new Idez; in- 


clading all the common Properties of the fea- 
thered Kind, and appropriating to it the Name 


D 4. Bird, 


* 


=_ 
Bird, mark by that Word, another Claſs of 


Things, of a higher Order than any of the ſor- 


mer, This ſuperior Diviſion, which extends 
to ſeveral Species at once, is called in the Schools 
the Genus, and is the ſecond Step the Mind 
takes in advancing to univerſal Notions. * 
The Mind V. AnD thus have I given a ſhort, 
det T hope intelligible Account, of 
Cod, the Bulinels of Geaere and Species 
ES about which ſo much has been faid 
GS in the Writings of Logicians, Speties, 
in Striftneſs and Propriety of Speech, is fuch a 
Rank or Claſs of Things, as comprehend under- 


it only Individuals; Genus advances ſtill higher, 
and takes in a Variety of diſtin Species.” It is 


however to be obſerved, that the Mind, in rifing 
from Particulars to Generals, does not confine 
itſelf to one or two Gradations, but may carry 


its Views through the whole Extent of Things; 


until at length it arrive at an Idea, embracing the 
univerſal Compaſs of Nature. For when we 


have ranked Things into Sorts, and reduced theſe 


again to the higher Order or Gant, theſe Genera 


| are ftill found to reſemble one another in ſome 


Particulars ; which being collected into one Idea, 


| form a new and more comprehenſive Divifion' of 
Things. Thus Bird is a Genus, embracing all 
the Varietics of the feathered Kind. Fiſh in- 


1 
- 
- . 
k 
” 


 Motioa. Az Idea therefore 


Eyes upon both the animate and inanimate 


| Being, This laſt Idea therefore of Being in 
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2 
rior Diſtributions and Claſſes. Vet all theſe dif- 


ferent Orders of Being, 8 

8 
Animal, by which it is expreſſed, becomes a ge. 
neral Name for the ſeveral Creatures indued with 
Life, Senſe, and ſpontancous Motion. If we'are 


for carrying our Views fill farther, ere 


a yet more univerſal Notion, we can 


* 


of Nature ; whertin 'we find'this alina Cor. 
reſpondence, that they criſt, and continue in 
— 
neral, comprehends under it all the Varieties of - 
Things, and may beuniverſally applied to w- 
ever has either Life or Exiſtence ; fo that in ee 
of the prefent Frame of Nature, it is the higheft | 
and moſt univerſal Idea we have. =» 

VI. In this Serics of Notions, 2 
riſing one above andther in the De- = 
greeof Univerſality ; that Diviſion, - 2 | 
which comprehends under it feveral Gm an | 
Genera, is called in the Scheel the Ve 
bigber Genus ; which Denomination continues, 

- 5 . 924 until 


„ — „„ „„ — — 
* 


4 quently occur jn the Writings of | 
ve myſt er Big 


4 80 } 
until we arrive at the'laſt Arance of the Under 


ſtanding, when being, come to the moſt 
of all Ideas, that admits. pot "es a ſu ror it, 
ai ſnguilhed by the Name of, the 17 105 

* a —— 
e. In like Manner, the ſeveral 0 
Fretendel unget 3 A higher "Genus, are in 


it conſidered as Species 3 and as theſe two 14 


have Species under them, the inferior Diviſions 


Species. 
Aden we 


tor | 1 ſake termed, 
N contiques, 
Ow 


. th 


cothe to. 5 veſt Subdiviſion of all, », COmpre- 
05 9 1 penn 
ti 2 by bs Des, , he 


: 
ky tem in ——— 
f our Ideas ; er, to ſpeak in the Language 
of Jragicians, according to their Aſcent or De- 
Gear ix Linea predicamentali., 1 ſhould pot have 


entered ſo far inta theſe verhal Diſquiſitions, bad 
not the Terms here J, been ſuc] 


igf6tyfi l fans Beten 88 
2 e £3 Loſs, in the proſecu⸗ 


ies. eines Jo it is both cu⸗ 
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che Mind, | in its Advances from particular to ge- 


neral Conceptiotis 3 'to'obſerveit ranging its Ideas 
into Claſſes,” and z juſt and regular 
Subordinitivn in its Views and Notices of Things. 
This is the thorteft Way to and af- 
fords the beſt Means of preſerving the Order and 
due Connection of our Thoughts, ſo as to make - 
them ſubſervient to the Increaſe of Science. For 
when. we: fee how Things comprebiend, , or are 

comprehended in one another, wo are able to di- 
oover the mutual Dependerice of all the ſeveral 
Branches of Knowledge, which leads us into the 
— — 


deritindings in the Search of Truth. oy 
VII. keen What has been faid, it: * ft 8 
r = 


Underſtanding. Nature, it is true, 
in the FroduRion of. Things, — ** 
them alike ; but it it the Mind alone, that collecke 
the Particulars in which they agree, inte and 
Idea, and ſes it up as z Repreſentative of many 
Individuals... And now I think we may vegture- 

upon that much agitated Queſtion, Where do the 


Genera and Species of Things exiſt ?- To which). | 


I anfwer, in the Mind belongs\nots 
to Things . themſelves, it being appaicuc; ,\thas 
they. . are + all; particular in dir Exiftince, 
EY RET GEE 
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common, the Underſtanding, by uniting theſe in- 
to one Conception, obtains a general Idea, under 
which it ranks all the feveral Objects wherein 
theſe Properties are found. So far indeed we muſt 
allow, that the particular Combination of Proper- 
ties, which conſtitutes the Genus or Species, cxiſts 
in all the Individuals referred to that Genus or 


Species; but then it is in Conjunction with other 


Properties, by which theſe Individuals are diſtin. 


guiſhed from one another. Thus the Collection 
of fimple Ideas, fignified by the Word Bird, is 
to be found for inftance in a Hawk, os any other; 
fangle Animal, to which we apply that general 


Name; but the Notion itſelf, abſtrafted from. 
all the Particulars to which it belongs, has evi- 


dently no Exiſtence out of the Underſtanding. 
There is not a Being in Nature that can be called 


beſides thoſe marked by that Word. For 
he Name in this. Caſe fignifies no more than an 
Animal covered with Feathers, and provided with 


Wing, without Regard either to Shape, Bulk, 


or the particular Time and Place of its Exiſtence, 


Theſe laft Conſiderations however are inſepar- 
able from the Reality uf Things, and therefore 
muſt be added to the general Idea, befote we can 
conceive any Thing N * 


ws pended 


vin. Hancs 


a Ni in general, or that does not neceſſarily im- 
N- in the very Conception. of it, ſeveral ſimple 


have noreal Objects anſwering them in Nature; | 


Treez hence the 
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in the ſeveral Objects of Nature, they are to be 


found in the Individuals to which they refer ; and 


therefore, according to this — — 
may be faid to have an Exiftence in them. F 
ſo long as the Ideas anfwering d te Words A 


or Tree, continue general and undetermined, they 


nor can the Collections of ſimple Ideas, marked 
by theſe Names, while all ethers are ſuppoſed ex- 
cluded, exiſt any where out of the Underſtand- 
ing. Neverthde, as all the ſumple Ideas in- 
cluded in the general Notion of Men, arc tobe 
found in euer particulas Mar ; and all theſe i. 
plied in the Notion. of a Tree, in. every pazticulay* 
general Nature of Afar, exiſte. 
in evwy indivilenl Men, ances tha gran ties. 
ture of a Tre, in every individual Tas. 
IX. Ons Thing ſtill remains to 
be oblerved, with regard to theſe our * 
general Ideas, that though many of cafe 2 
ee Combinations of Tf . 
Uerent 
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different ſim e Ideas, and according... o that: 


Way of co ſideri 
ad A . Woe noe 


thoſe, naſyely framed hy he Compoſition» of ther 


Mind; y& we ace carefully to-diftinguiſh be-. 
tween as it is compound, and as it is uni- 
verſal. In the firſt Caſe, the Mind ghiefly con 


ther ;, ot in othet Words, all cheAttributes, Qua+- 
liſies, or Parts, that are contained in any Ideas. 
Thus the Idea of a Bird, includes Liſe, Senſe, 
ſpontzneous Motion, a Covering of Feathers,« 
Wings, &c. none of which can be left outwith-- 
out deſtroꝝ ing the very Nature ꝙi. the Idea, and. 
making it ſomething quite different from what it- 
was befare. This Way ot conſidering Things ac 
cording to the Number of their Parts and Pro-- 
perties, is called by Logicians the Comprehenſion of: 
an Idea. But the Univerſality ol. our Notions im- 


| plies: quite ancther Tur of Thinking, in a8. 


much as it fixes the Regard of the Mind, upon- 


dividuals and Species comprebended under them. 


In this Senſe the Ideas anſwering to the Word: 
_ Bird, takes in the ſeveral. Species of the feathered- 


Creation, the Haul, the Eagle, Mert, Lerk,. 
| and innumerable others, to all which it may with 
equal Fropriety be applied. And here it ia - 
markable, thattht Idea loſs nothing of it Fovow: 


- 


liters the ſeveral Idee that are combined- toge-— 


5 ana WG 


the Subjects to which our Ideas extend, or the in- 


* 


1 
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to the We Human Race, 
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lar Kind. When I ſay-the:Bird of Je Hong 
inthis Caſe the Idea is reſtrained tothe Eaꝶi alone; 
it ſtill cemains. as diſtinct, and includes 
ſunple Idea · in its Compoſition, as when before 
it was extended to all the different: Tribes of 
feathered · Animals. 

x. Wr ber therefore that ber- g- 
compound Ideas, may continue the IM 
ſame in reſpe&: of their Attribdtes,, 

or the Number of Parts, . and yet vary conſidera- 
bly in the Degree of Univerfality: be gene- 
ral Idea of n is the 2 applied 


Mankind in general; that their Ew ledge falls.. 
ſhort of Perfection, and afterwards make the like 
Obſervation of the Men of de preſent Ape 3 in 
both Caſes, the Word- A ſtands for- one and? 
the ſame GolleQion:of -fiziple Ideas; but in e- 
ſpect of the Individudls to which it is applied; 
there is a great: and manifeſt Difference The - 
is, the Term, Man, denotes: onetrwatiable com- 
pound Idea; which notwithftanding, confider- - 
n Notion, N de ebntracted or. 
enlarged at Pleaſure. Andes in che former Caſe, 
the (cveral Parts of the en is. called 
ite Comiprebunifion ; - fo ir 4 Utter, the Indwi- 
duals 0+ which the univerſal Idea is applied, is - 
PIES © Fo RESIST 40.043 C440 called* 
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| we compare one thing with another in reſpeh | 


of Bulk, we get the Ideas of greater, leſs, or Equa- 
beyz if in reſpect of Time, of older and younger ; 
fac at pleaſure, almoſt without End ; whence - 
it is eaſy to conceive, how very extenſive this 
Tribe of our Perceptions muſt be. 
H. Ina not pretend to trace 

our theſe Ideas particularly, nor in- g., 
deed fo much as to enumerate their Soon 
to obſerve, that here, 2s well av in ZR. 

Ideas, we bound ourſelves for the moſt part to 
ſuch Compariſons, as the Exigencies of Society, 
the Wants of Life, and the different Profefhons. 
of Men, render neceſſary ; and are more or leſs: 


- accurate in tracing out the Relations. of Things, 


according to the Degree of Importance they ap- 
per tm have in theſe Reſpefts. The Relations. | 
of Men one to another, ariſing either from the.' 
Ties of Mead their ſeveral Ranks and Places 
in the Community; or a mutual Intercourſe of 
cern in the Commerce of Life, have in 2 parti». 
cular Manner engaged our Attention, and are 
Reaſon, Men have found it necellary, do der- 
mine as exactly as poſhble, the various Depen- - 


enz 
Ane of Things, as their: 


connected with this Knowledge. WW 
conſider Object merely in reſpecr uf Exiſtence, 


as either / giving or receiving” it, we come by 


the Ideas of Conſe — Nor need I mend 


tion, how: much the Welfare of Manind de- 


pends upon an extenſive' View of Things, 26 


they ſtand connected 
evident, chat 


in chis Relation; it being 
the ſeveral Schemes and Purpoſes, 


| poſitive; that certain known Cauſes, will! have. 


. . -regard merely —— 


we alſo: take into the Account, the additionat: 
Giſts, of 2 Capacity 'for-|Happineſs, and the- 
Means of attaining it; which conſtitutes the Re- 
lation: of Creator and Credfiire; in the more> 


| ſolemn Acceptation! of theſe Wandel Again » 
when we conſider the great Author. of - var Be- 
ing, not only as the Creator of the Univerſe, but 
alſo as perſerving and holding it together, and 
preſiding over the preſent Frame of Things with- 


_ . uncontrouled Domintony be ben appears un- 


der e Notion of | « / mofal Governor, to whom 
wo are accountable * for our Actions, 2 the 
1 Ule- 
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Uſe of thoſe Powers and Faculties 
ey ace ks ——— 


for 


Nations, and ſuch 2s beſt underſtood 
Application of the Powers of the Mind, 
made it their chief Study, to regu- 
72 . and trace them in 
. Conſequences. And thus we may in ſame 
ure , perceive, how the Mind proceeds in 

ng its Ideas together, and by what Views 
governed, SAY -the, complex 


| —_ 4 J. 
and I think it is till more mn 


that our Notion of the Supreme Being comes 


a 1 
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OC) | 
fanding, and afford the largeſt bung thr ths 
wang bs ery ore Know- 
Ideas, and art et on foot with to inveſti- 
gate the miitual Habitudes of Things. | 
Mathematician has taken Quantity for his 
lake! had ee 
_ of different Figures and Dimenſions, in order to 
v with Certainty of their relative Proper- 
ties. The Philoſopher 'attackey himfelf to the | 
Chain of Cute and Eflelts, und endeiveurs to + 
trace out the virious Depindeace of Things 
conſidered in this Light. In fine, whither do all 
r 
known Properties and Relations; to fn out. 
others that ſtand fame hbw conricfted with then ? 
As for the Importance of theſe Conceptions, ne 
one can calf that in queſtion, who refiefts, 'that - 
from our Retations to our Creator and one n 
cher, atiſe all the Duties of — 
3 and that the Correſpondence he 
"ent Objects of — Orgus — 5 
rer 
us Happine or Miſery, Whence it is win, 
that without an dt Knowledge of theſe Re- 
lations; we muft wander on in Life with, great 
Uncertainty, and may often plunge into Ca- 
. 


unn meren 


r 
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eaglidering them as, clear, & obſcurey. adequate, 95, 
inadequates, true: gr. falſe,” But the Limits of this 
Trac yrill, not allow n entering mpre fully into 


.* the Subject, and; L think, it the leſs needful, be- 


cauſe the very Names are almoſt ſufficieat to pn - 
vey a;Notian of theſe ſeveral Kinds, of Ideas into 
ve Mind., But gs. the Diviſion explained above 
ſoems to he of great Importance, towards ſettling, 
in the Underſtanding a juſt View of, the Progreſs, 


it advances from one Degreg of. Improvement to. 
another,. I ſhall. here run ever at again. ip as few: 
Words es podible, chat the, whole Praceſs may. 
he ſeen; at once. Our Ideas xte all. derived into. 


tbe Uuderſtanding, either hy Scuſation or: R.. 


gection. This: however is obſerrable, that one 


| Perceptipas at once, whitchcarc inexcrtbelcſs. rea. 
dil: diſtinguiſhed by the Mind, and, appear-cach 
3 . ——— 

281 tute: 


of, human; Knowledge, and the Steps by which 
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and the ame Object often:qxcites. 3. Variety ob 
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** 
Time, Place, reat-Exiftence, and whatever ren- 
ders it particular, conſiders the Appearance alone, 
and makes that = Repreſentative bf all of the 
Kind ; whence our abfraff and univerſal Ideas are 
derived: or laftly, it compares Things one with 
anather, examines their mutual Connections, and 
thereby furniſhes itſelf with a new Set of No- 
tions, known by the Name of Relations, which, 
as has been already remarked, make by no means 
the leaſt important Claſs of our Perceptions. 
This Diviſion of our Ideas, as it ſeems to be 


ner in which they are introduced into the Mind, 
fo I belirve it will be found te comprehend them 
in all dir Varieties. I hall therefore now - 
proceed to offer fome Obſervations! upon Lan- 
guage, 35 being the great Inſtrument, by which 
e ung eee dren Fg 
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* external Signs, that 


. 
ſition, in which' the preſent Train of his 
Thoughts preſents them w his Imagination; it 
is evident he will be able to wi theſe T houghts 
at Rleaſure and that hi the very Manner of 


| their finſt Apprarande -aAccottlitigly we find, 


| enabling,us ts, f and perpetimte"fuch periftiable 


Things as Sounds, have alſo furniſhed us with the 
Means of giving u Kind of fermanency' to che 


0 


„td cbmmunicate dur 
others, and alſo receive Information of what 
paſtes in their Breaſte. For any Number of 
as. Signs of the fame Ideas it 43 apparent that 
the Repetition of theſe-Sdund3 wiuft excite the 
like Perceptions im tachz/ und erehte a” perfect 
Correſpomdemce of Thoughts. When, for in- 
ſtance, any Train of Ideas ſucceed one another 
my Mind, if the Names by WT Ilm wot, 
ith whom-T wonverſu, to the very fame Set' of 
eng adit Eviditit Ran that by be 


— 


1 . 


if the Language in which he converſes, be en- 
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peiting thoſe Names according 40 che Tenor of 
my preſent Conceptions, I ſhall raiſe in their 
Minds the ſame Courſe of Thought as has taken 
Poffeffion of my 'own. Hence, by barely atten- 
Underftanding, and have them in a Manner laid 
before their View. So that we here clearly per- 
ceive, how a Man may communicate his Sen- 
timents, Knowledge, and Diſcoveries to others, 


tenfive enough to mark all the Ideas and Tranſs 
actions of his Mind. But as this is not always 
che Caſe, and Men are often obliged to invent 
Terms of their own, to expreſs new Views and 
Conceptions of Things; it may be aſked, how in 
theſe Circumſtances we can become acquainted 
with the Thoughts of another, when he makes 
Uſe of Words to which we have never annexed 
any Ideas, and that of Courſe can raiſe no Per- 
ceptions in our Mind. Now, in order to unveil 
this Myſtery, and give ſome little Inſight into the 
Foundation, Growth, and Improvement of Lan- 
guage, the following Obſervations will, — 
to think, be found of conſiderable Moment. 
HI. Fnsr, that no Word can be . 


to any Man the Sign of an Idea, till 27 


that Idea comes to have a real Exi- © 
ſtence in his Mind. For Names 
; E 


. 
* 
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being only ſo far intelligible, as they de- 
ne known internal Conceptions, where they 
have none ſuch to anſwer them, there they 
are plainly Sounds without Signification, and of 
courſe couvey no Inſtruction or Knowledge, 
But no ſooner are the Ideas to which they belong 
raiſed in the Underſtanding, than finding it eaſy 
to connect them with the eſtabliſhed Names, we 
can join in any Agreement of this Kind made by 
"others, and thereby enjoy the Benefit of their 
Diſcoveries. .'The firſt Thing therefore to be 
_ confidered is, how theſe Ideas may be conveyed 
into the Mind ; that being there, we may learn | 
41 | endo hoes copeile of others, 

| Then they make Uſe of theſe Sounds f, laying 

a open and communicating their Thoughts. 
| | Now to comprehend this diſtinctly, it will be ne- 

| | ceſſary to call to mind, the before-mentiencd Di- 

viſion. of our Ideas into ſimple and complex. 

= And firſt as for our ſimple Ideas, it has been al- 
= - h ready obſerved, that they can find no Admiſſion | 
tains of Knowledge, Senſation and RefleQion. - 
If therefore any of theſe have at yet no Being in 
the Underſtanding, it is impoſſible by Words or 
a Deſcription ts excite' them there. A Man 
who had never felt the Impreflion of Heat, could 
not be brought to comprehend. that Senſation, 

5 by 
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de raiſed in his Imagination. But it is quite 
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by any Gli be en 1 we 
would really produce the Idea in him, it muſt be 


dy applying the proper Object to his Senſes, and 


bringing him within the Influence of a hot Body. 
When this is done, and Experience has taught 
him the Perception to which Men have annexed 
the Name Heat, it then becomes to him the 
Sign of that Idea, and he thenceforth under- 
ſtands the Meaning of a Term, which before, all 
the Words in the World would not have been 
ſufficient to convey into his Mind. The Caſe 
is the ſame in reſpe& of Light and Colours. - 
A Man born blind, and thereby deprived of the 
only Conveyance for the Ideas of this Claſs, can 
never be brought to underſtand the Names by 
which they are expreſſed. The Reaſon is plain: 
they ſtand for Ideas that have no Exiſtence in his 
Mind ; and as the Organ appropriated to their 
Becaptizn & wacking; of other Collifmcts we 
vain, nor can they by any Force of Deſcription 


otherwiſe in our complex Notions. For theſe be- 
ing no more than certain Combinations of fim- 
ple Ideas put together in various Forms ; if the 
original Ideas out of which theſe Collechions are 
made; have already got Admiſfion into the Un- 


derſtanding, and the Names ſerving to expreſs 
chem are known ; it will be eaſy, by enumerating 


| the ſeveral Ideas concerned in the Compoſition, 


E 2 and 


8 /; >» lp . 
and marking the Order and Manner in which 
S tion in the Mind. Thus the Idea anſwering to 
the Word Rainbow, may be readily excited in the 

Imagination of another, who has never ſeen the 
Appearance itſelf, by barely deſcribing the Fi- 
gre, Largemeſs, Poſition, and Order of Colours; 
= | if we ſuppoſe theſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, with their 
_ - Names, ſufficiently known to him. 
The Nene of IV. Anp this naturally leads me 
| < to a ſecond Obſervation upon this 
= == Subject, namely: that Words ſtand- 
| | ing for complex. Ideas are all defina- 
ble, but thoſe by which we denote ſimple Ideas 
are not. For the Perceptions of this latter Claſs, 
having no other Entrance into the Mind, than by 
4 Senſation or Reflection ; can only be got by Ex- 
| perience from the ſeveral Objects of Nature, pro- 
.. per to produce thoſe Perceptions in us. Words 
indeed may very well ſerve to remind us of them, 
if they have already found Admiffion into the 
"Underſtanding, and their Connection with the 
eſtabliſhed Name is known ; but they can never 
give them their original Being and Exiſtence 
there. And hence it is, that when any one 
aſks the Meaning of a Word denoting a fimple 
Idea, we pretend not to explain it to him by a 
Definition, well knowing that to be impoſlible; 
but ſuppoſing him a'ready acquainted with the 
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it is called, we either mention it to him by ſome 


other Name, with which we preſume he knows -- 


its Connection, or appeal to the Object where the 
Idea itſelf is found. Thus was any one to aſk 
the Meaning of the Word white, we ſhould tell 
him it ſtood for the fame Idea as albis in Latin, 
or blanc in French ; or if we thought him a Stran- 
ger to theſe Languages, might appeal to an Ob- 
ject producing the Idea, by ſaying it denoted the 
Colour we obſerve in Snow or Mall. But this is 
by no Means a Definition of the Word, exciting 


a new-Idea in his Underſtanding ; but merely a- 


Contrivance to remind him of a known Idea, and 
teach him its Connection with the eſtabliſhed 
Name. For if the Idea after which he eriquires, 
has never yet been raiſed in his Mind; as ſuppoſe | 


one who had ſeen no other Colours than black and 


white, ſhould aſk the Meaning of the Word ſcar- 
It; it is eaſy to perceive, that it would be no 
more poſſible to make him comprehend it by 
Words or a Definition, than to diſcourſt the 
ſame Perception into the Imagination of a Man, 
born blind. The only Method in this Cale is, to 
preſent ſome Object, by looking at which the 
Perception itſelf 'may be excited, and thus he 
will learn both the Name and the Idea together. 
V. SmovtD any one's Curiolity Exec 
How prompt him to enquire, how it „ 
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oy to that Men agree in their 
n 


cannot view the Perceptions in 
228 Minds, nor make 
theſe Perceptions by Words ts others ; 1 


eee 


Body,-and produce an Uniformity of Senſations. 
No Man fancies, that the Idea raiſed in him by 
the Taſte of Sugar, and which he calls Sweetneſt, 
differs from that excited in another by the like 
Means ; or that Jormwood, to whoſe Reliſh he 
has given the Epithet Bitter, produces in others 
the Senſation which he denotes by the Wend 
mity of Perception, when they ariſe from the 
ſame ObjeQs, we eaſily agree as to the Names 
g of our ſimple Ideas ; and if at any time, by a 
more narrow Scrutiny into things, new Ideas of 
this Claſs come in our Way, 1 N 
expreſs own Invention ; 

by Terms of our * 


— 
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Names are explained not by a Definition, but by 
referring to the ObjeAs, whence the Ideas them- 


ſelves may be obtained. 
VI. Bao in this Manner fur- 


Names by which they are expreſſed, 
the Meaning of Terms that ſtand 


— 
wance in Na- 
for complex Ideas is eaſily got; be- wry, 
cauſe the Ideas themſelves anſwer- 


ing to theſe Terms, may be conveyed into the 
Mind by Definitions. For our complex Notions, 
as was already obſerved, are only certain Combi- 
nations of fimple Ideas. When therefore theſe 


are enumerated, and the Manner in which they - 


are united into one Conception explained, no- 
thing more is wanting to raiſe that Conception 
in the Underftanding ; and thus the Term de- 
noting it comes of Courſe to be underſtood. And 
here it is worth while to refle& a little upon che 
wiſe Contfivance of Nature, in thus furniſhing 
us with the very apteſt Means of communicating 
our Thoughts. For were it not ſo ordered, that | 
we could thus convey our complex Ideas from = 
r 
Caſes be impoſſible to make them known at 


This is apparent in thoſe Ideas which are the 


proper Work of the Mind. For as they exiſt 
only in the Underſtanding, and have no reat 


| ObjeQts in Nature, in Conformity to which they 
E 4 ave 
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are framed ; if we could not make them known 
by. a Deſcription, they muſt lie for ever hid 
within our own Breafts, and be confined to the 
narrow Acquaintance of a ſingle Mind. All the 
tine Scenes, that riſe from Time to Time in the 
Poet's Fancy, and by his lively painting, give 
ſuch Entertainment to his Readers ; were he de- 
ſtitute of this Faculty, of laying them open to the 
View of others by Words and Deſcriptions ; could 
| — Joywany bue the — 

VII. Tusa is this farther Ad- 


tions by Definitions ; that as theſe 
make by far the largeſt Claſs of our 
| Ideas, and moſt frequently occur in the Progreſs 
and Improvement of Knowledge; ſo they are by 
this Means imparted with the greateſt Readineſs, 
than which nothing could tend more to the In- 


creaſe and ſpreading of Science, For a Definition 


is ſoon peruſed, and if the Terms of it are well 
underſtood, the Idea itſelf finds an eaſy Admif- 
fon into the Mind. Whereas in ſimple Percep- 
tions, where we are referred to the Objects pro- 
ducing them, if theſe cannot be come at, as is 
ſometimes the Caſe, the Names by which they 
are expreſſed muſt remain .empty Sounds. But 
ae 
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ſtruction; it is otherwiſe with our complex No- 


tions, for every Step we take, leading us into 


new Combinations and Views of Things, it be- 
comes neceſſary to explain theſe to others, before 
they can be made acquainted with our Diſcove- 
ries. And as the Manner of Definitions is eaſy; 
requiring no Apparatus but that of Words, which 
are always ready, and at hand ; hence we can 
with the leſs Difficulty, remove ſuch Obſtacles, 
as might ariſe from Terms of our own Inven- 
tion, when they are made to ſtand for new com- 
plex Ideas, ſuggeſted to the Mind by ſome pre- 
ſent Train of Thinking. And thus at laſt we are 
let into the Myſtery hinted at in the Beginning of 


this Chapter, wiz. how we may become ac- 


quainted with the Thoughts of another, when 
he makes uſe of Words to which we have as yet 


joined no Ideas. The Anſwer is obyious, from. 


what has been already ſaid. If the Terms de- 
note ſimple Perceptions, he muſt refer us to thoſe 
Objects of Nature,whence the Perceptions them- 
ſelves are to be obtained ; but if they ſtand for 


_ complex Ideas, their Meaning may be explained 


by = Definition. As for the Names of fimple 
Keas, I ſhall here diſmiſs them; it being ſufficient 
to take Notice, that our Knowledge this Way, 
can be extended only by Experience and Obſer- 
weboaaatanr tabacum +: 
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5 
human Knowledge, it will be neceſſary to lay it 
a little more open to the View of the Reader. 
| VIII. Courizx Ideas are, as has 
. been already ſaid, no other than ſim- 
— ple Ideas put together in various 
Forms. But then it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in making theſe Collections, the Mind 
is not always tied down to the immediate View 
of the ſimple Perceptions, out of which they are 
framed. For if we ſuppoſe the Underſtanding 
already furniſhed with a conſiderable Stock of 
compound Notions, theſe again may be made the 
conſtituent Parts of others ſtill more cor 
ded, inſomuch that the new Idea thence : 
may be termed a Combination of complex Con- 
ceptions. Thus the Idea annexed to the Word 
Anima), includes many Perceptions under it, as 
PENN In like 
manner, by the Term Rational, we denote à Va- 
| riety of ſimple Ideas, If now combining theſe 
two Conceptions together, we form the ſtil] more 
complex Notion of a rational' Animal ; the Idea 
thus got is truly a Collection of compound No- 
as in Numbers, which we may conſider not only 
as various Collections of Units, theſe being in- 
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which all put together make up the reſpectivt 


Sums. Now in tracing any very large Number, 
when for the Eaſe of the Mind we conſider it at 


firſt as compoſed of various others ftill lefler : if 


we next take theſe leſſer Parts to Pieces, and pur- 


ſue them continually until we arrive at the Units. . 
out of which they are compoſed ; we thereby to- 
. tally unravel the Collection, and being able to 


puſh our Reſearches no farther, reſt ſatisfied in 


the View thus offered to the Underſtanding. Juſt. 


ſo it is in the Examination of our complex Ideas. 
For when any very compounded Notion comes: 


under the Inſpection of the Mind in order to be 
traced to its firſt Principles; we begin with re- 


ſolving it into other Ideas. leſs complicated ; and: 
taking theſe again to pieces one by one, ſtill go 
yond which the Purſuit cannot poſſibly be carried. 
And this. is. the- Reaſon, why I have all along 
called our ſimple Ideas, the Foundation and: 


Ground-work of human Knowledge; becauſe in 
_ unravelling the Conceptions of the Mind, we find - 


ourſelves at length bounded by theſe Ideas, which. 
are indeed the laſt Reſort of the Underſtanding. 


IX. Faon what has been faid it he Newt of 


will be eaſy to conceive, how in de- Et 


fining a Term, ſtanding for any ver 


* 
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complex Idea, other Terms may be 
introduced, . that alſa denote com- 
pound Ideas, though of an inferior 


"i For the firſt Idea being reſolvable into 
others leſs complicated ; the Definition which 


of the Names by which they are expreſſed. And 
if it ſo happen, that the Ideas of this ſecond 
Claſs are alſo unknown, their Terms too ought 


to be ſtill farther defined. In this Manner may a 


| Series of Definitions be carried on, until we ar- 
rive at the Names. of fimple Ideas, which not 
being definable, the Analyſis muſt neceſſarily 
ceaſe. And thus we ſee, that as our ſimple Ideas 
are the Materials and Foundation of Know- 
+ ledge, ſo the Names of fimple Ideas, may be 
conſidered as the Elementary Parts of Language, 
Signification of Words. When we come to 


them, we ſuppoſe the Ideas they ſand for alrea- ' 


dy known ; or if they are not, Experience alone 
muſt be conſulted, and not Definitions or Ex- 


plications. And here it is well worth our No- 


tice, that as the Names of theſe our original 


Conceptions, conſtitute the primary and funda- 


|. inental Articles of Speech, upon which the 
whole Superſtructure of human Language is 


buile, G they are of al others the leaſt ae 
3 in their . Becauſe 
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Senſation in us; there is no Danger of Error or 


Miſtake. He that once knows Sweetneſs to be 


the Name of the Taſte received from Sugar, 


of the Colour 
P. 


the Fire, will not be apt to miſapply thoſe Words, 


or annex them to Perceptions of a different Kind. 
——— mt be. 
OE 
2 ſuf y provided with the Means 
1 ing our Thoughts one to another 
_—_ the Miſtakes ſo frequently complained of 
— Head, hy dwing to dee in 
——.— defining the Terms we uſe, or 
ee tos | 


| Tow) | 
into its firſt and original Principles ; we now 
proceed to explain a little more the 
Nature of a Definition, and the ſeveral Kinds 
made Uſe of according to the different Views 
to another. Definitions are intended to make 
known the Meaning of Words ſtanding for com- 
plex Ideas; and were we always careful to form - 
thoſe Ideas exactly in our Minds, and copy our 
Definitions from that Appearance, much of the 
Confuſion and Obſcurity complained of in Lan- 
guages might be prevented. But unhappily for 
us, we are by ho Means fteady in the Application. 
of Names, referring them ſometunes to one Thing, 
ſometimes to another ; which often creates great 
Uncertainty in their Signiſication, and obliges us. 
$0 give a different Turn to our Definitions, ac- 
, cording to the different Reference of the Terms. 
defined. In order therefore to render this whole 
Matter as clear and obvious as poſſible, we ſhall 
* firſt conſider to what it is that Names, in the 
Uſe of Language, are moſt commonly applied ;. 
and then. from the Variety of this Application,. 
endeavour to account for the ſeveral Methods of 
defining, mentioned in the Writings of Logicians. 
Words bove II. Wonrps then have manifeſtly a. 
jo nFY threefald Reference. Firſt and mae 
— immediately, they denote the Ideas. 
* in the Mind of him who uſes them ;. 


— 
* 
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nification. When a Man ſpeaks, it Sig ff + 
is that he may be underſtood, and the 
Wan, be employs to convey his Thoughts, ars 
ſuch as by Uſe he has learnt to connect with the 
Ideas then' preſent .to his Mind. But becauſe 
thoſe with whom we converſe, are alſo ſuppoſed 
to know the Meaning of the Terms we uſe, 
hence, Secondly, we conſider our Words, as 
Signs likewiſe of the Ideas in their Minds; and 
this is the Foundation of what is called Propricty - 
in Language, when Men take Care to af 
ſuch Notions to their Words, as are commonly © 
applied to them by thoſe of moſt Underſtanding 
in the Country where they live. The Third and 
laſt Reference of Words is to Things themſelves; . 
For many of our Ideas are taken from the ſeveral 
Objects of Nature, wherewith we are ſurrounded; 


| and being conſidered as Copies of Things really 


exiſting, the Words by which they are exprefied, 
are often transferred from the Ideas themſelves, 
to ſignify thoſe Objects which they are ſuppoſed 
to repreſent. Thus the Word Sus, not only de- 
notes the Idea excited in the Mind by that Sound, 
but it is alſo frequently made to ftand for the lu - 
minous Body itſelf, which inhabits the Center 


ef this. our Planetary Syſtem. Now according 


to this threefold Applicationof Names, their De- 


- (ma) 


nne er $6 eats Tiki tends 
the Ideas in a Man's own Mind, another to de- 
ſcribe them as they are ſuppoſed to make their 
in the Minds of others; and laſtly, 
it 's ſomething ſtill different, to draw Images or 
Piftures, that ſhall carry in them a Conformity 
to the Being and Reality of Things. e 
ne Cong. 
_ III. eee 
. ſider Words, as Signs of the Ideas in 
„ de Mind of him who uſes them; a 
— Definition is nothing elſe, but fuch 
n an Explication of the Meaning of 
any Term, as that the complex Idea 
. eb may be excited in 
the Underſtanding of him with whom he con- 
verſes. And this is plainly no more than teach- 
ing the Connection of our Words and Ideas, that 
others may underſtand the Senſe of our Expreſ- 
ſions, and know diſtinctly what Notions we affix 
to the Terms we uſe. When we fay, for in- 


dee bounded by four equal Sides, joined together 


at right Angles ; what is this but a Declaration, 
that the Idea of aquadrilateral, equilateral, retan- 
gular Figure, is that which in Diſcourſe: by 
Writing we connect with the Term Square? This 
is that Kind ef Definition, which Logieians call 
the Definition of the Name becauſe it diſcorers 
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make uſe of, by ſhewing the Ideas for which 1 
they ſtand. Now as Sounds: are of themſelves 
indifferent to ſignify any Ideas, hence it is plain, 
that the Definitions of Names are arbitrary, every 
Man having a Liberty to affix what Notions he 


Communication making it neceſſary, for Men 
ſpeaking the fame Language, to agree as nearly 
as poffible in the Signification of Sounds, a Con- 
theleſs we find that Differences will from time-to 
ſion in Mens Diſcourſes and Reaſonings, if they 
are not careful to define their Terms, that their 
Signification may be kept fixed and ſteady, and lie 
always open to the View of the Mind. The 
"Writings of the Mathematicians are a clear 
Proof, how much the Advancement of human 
Knowledge depends upon a right Uſe of Defitii- 0 
tions. For as by means of them they every wh, rs 
Words, hence there is little Diſpute as to the 
Meaning of their Expreffions, almoſt all Men un- 
derftanding them in the ſame Senſe. And thus it 
happens, that ſuch as apply their Thoughts this 
Way, having perfectly the ſame Views of Things, 
jive lr ya ue pac Sar 
an 7 


- excite the Idea annexed to any Word in the Mind 
of another, will ſerve the Purpoſe of a Definition. 
two kinds : either ſuch as we have reaſon to be- 


(14) 


an exatt Conformity of Notions, to carry on the - 


Improvement of this Branch of Knowledge. 
And if Men in other Parts of Learning, were 
alike careful to fix the Meaning of their Terms, 
the Progreſs of Science muſt be greatly furthered, 
and all thoſe verbal Diſputes, that now ſo much 
interrupt the Courſe of our Improvement, might 
be prevented. 

Definitions IV. Tuts then ought to be our 
he Name 1s fuſt Care, when we enter upon a 


R. Deſign of illuſtrating any particular 


4 Branch of Study ; to aſcertain our 
Ideas, and mark the Names by which they are ex- 
preſſed. And although Definitions of Words are 
indeed arbitrary, (for a Man may affix what Ideas 
He pleaſes to his Terms, nor can any one conteſt 
this Liberty with him,) yet it will be proper to 
Ccanform as near as poſſible to common Accepta- 


tion, that thereby our Thoughts may find a 


of others. If it ſhould now be aſked, what are 
the Rules of a good Definition ? I anſwer, that aa 
in Definitions of the Name, we aim at no more, 
than teaching the Connection of Words and Ideas; 


every Contrivance, by which we are enabled to 
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by what Name it is called. Now in this Senſe, 
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3 though 75 
perhaps tbey know not the Names by which they 


— 


are called; pr ſuch as being new and of our own 
| 88 be no otherwiſe made known 


a Deſcription. In the firſt Caſe, there. 
Ns Neceſfity for laying open the Idea itſelf, be- 
cauſe being already known, 8 
remind us of it is ſufficient, When we ſay, for 

inſtance, that a Clock is an Infirument by which we 
meaſure the Hours of the Day 3 it is plain, that the 
Idea anſwering to the Word Check, is not here un- 
folded ; but we being before-hand ſuppoſed to 
have an Idea of this Inftrument, are only taught 


, 


the Names of even ſimple Ideas may be defined, 
For by ſaying that N hi is the Colour we abs 


. ferve in now or Milk, Heat the Senſation ro- 


duced by approaching the Fire, we ſufficiently | 
Terms White and Heat, which is the true Purpoſe 
of a Definition of the Name, Hence it appears, 
that many of thoſe Explanations of Words, which 
Logicians call Definitions of the Name, are nat 
Definitions in a true and proper Senſe, that is, ſuch 
Deſcription of Ideas, as would ſerve ts excite 
them in the Mind of another, even ſuppaſimg him 
before wholly unacquainted with them, butmerely 
Contrivances to remind us of known Ideas, and | 
— 95 — hich fag wo ale. 2 
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of th own Formation, there they are to be 
F laid open by a Deſcription. Becauſe 
being ſuppoſed unknown to others, we muſt firſt 
raiſe them in their Minds, before they can learn 
to connect them with any particular Names. And 
here it is, that the Definition of the Name coincides 
with what Logicians call the Definition of the | 
Thing, as in either Caſe we proceed by unſolding 
- the Idea itſelf for which the Term defined ftands. 
| And indeed this alone is what conſtitutes a De- 
: finition in the true and proper Senſe of the Word, 
r 
come to confider the Terms we uſe, as ri 
to the real Objects of Nature. We ſhall 
poſtpone this Conſideration of the Definition of 
the Name, till we come to treat of the Definition 
of che Thing, when it will more naturally fall 
in our way. It may not however be aiify to 
© /_ that when we ſay the Definitions of the 
Name-are arbitrary, we mean not that the De- 
ſeriptions of Ideas ae fo too. For every Idea 
having a peculiar 8 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from all others, 
is more evident, than that the Deſcription 
de ſuch, as to exhibit that preciſe Conception- 
But then the Connection of any Idea, with the 
Name by which it is expreſſed, n 
ſ 


| faid wholly arbitrary, the 
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ine the De * 
tion of that Idea, as the Definition of chat par- 
ticular Name, muſt be ſo too. So that : | 


- * 


Definitions conſidered as Deſcriptions of out 


Ideas, are ſteady and invariable, yet the Applica- 
tion of them to particular Sounds, (which is all 
that we underſtand by the Definition of the Name) 
is wholly a Work of our own free Choice, 
VI. Bur Secondly, beſides con- , 
fidering Words as the Signs of our ge 
own Ideas, we are alſo very apt on 7 N 

many Occaſions, to refer them to the - arbiwray. 
Ideas in the Minds of other Men. Now todefine 
a Term in this View, is to inveſtigate its Mean- 
ing or Acceptation, according to the common 
Uſe of Speech. Here then it is plain that Defi- 
nitions are not arbitrary. For although in re- 
garding Words as the Marks of our own Ideas, 
we may give them what Meaning we pleaſe ; yet 
when we conſider them in reference to the 
Thoughts of others, they have a fixed and fleady | 
the Propriety' of Language has affigned them · 
The Words Ability and Genizs, may by any Man 
be made to ſtand for one and the ſame Ides in his 
own Mind, and if he takes care to advertiſe us 
of this, he is at liberty to uſe them promiſcuouſly. 
But if: the common Courſe of Language, bath 


confined the Word Genius, to expreſs the natural 


3 


6 


| Strength and Talents of the Mind, and. the 
Word Ability to denote thoſe which are 


acquired, - 
whoever pretends to explain the. proper Accep- 
; tation of theſ Terms, is bound to take notice | 


others, it well deſerves our Application and Care. 
The beſt way to acquire it is from the Writings 
and Diſcourſes of thoſe who ſeem to have had the 
Are Notions, and to have apylied their Terms 
with the exacteſt Choice and Fitneſs. | ; 


here it is plain we are not at — 
faſhion our Explications "at pleaſure, but being 
tied down. to the real Objects of Nature, muſt 
Rudy a Conformity to Things themſelves. When 
| we define for inſtance the dum, conſidered as that 


Being, who poſſeſſes the Center of our Syſtem, 


We muſt further take care, that the Idea itſelf, 
carries init a real Conformity to the Object it is 
ſuppoſed to repreſent, And hence it is, that all 


Definitions of this kind, when juſtly made, are 
| a in 
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him; it is not enough that we give an Account 
of the Idea, anſwering to that Word in our Minds. 


(ng) 
| in reality Pictures or Ripreſentations, takeri from 
the Being and Exiſtence of Things. For they ate 
intended to expreſs their Nature and Properties, 
ſo as to diſtinguiſh them from all others, and 
exhibit them clearly to the View of the Mind. 
'Tis for this Reaſon that Logicians call them Pr. 
of Things, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to 
. ide germs 
by thoſe Ideas. 
VIII. AnD this alſo lets us into 
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tons of the Name and of the Thing. 
The firſt are arbitrary, and not liable 
to Debate or Contradiction. The ſecond are 
Propoſitions capable of Proof and Illuſtration, 
and which may therefore be conteſted. The Rea- 
ſon is obvious. Definitions of the Name ferve 
only to mark, what Ideas we connect with our 
Words. And as Sounds are of themſelves in- 
different to ſignify any Ideas, we are intirdy at 
liberty to affix to them what Notions we pleaſe. | 
But it is otherwiſe in the Definition of the Thing. 
For here our Words ſerving to denote particular 
Beings in Nature, cannot be the Signs of any 
Ideas at pleaſure, but of ſuch only as carry in 
them 1 Conformity to the feveral Objects to 
Which che Words refer, 6＋— = 
* 7 Term 


of the Thing. 


— - 


* 
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Term Square to expreſs that Idea, which others 
| denote by the Word Triangly, and define it c- 


In this Caſe indeed” he recedes from 


| cordingly. 


the common Forms of Speech, but his Definition 


cannot be charged with Falſhood. He tells us that 
by a Square he means a three-ſided Figure, and 
who can diſpute the Truth of this, if he really all 
along uſes the Word in that Senſe ? I would only 
| obſerve, that by changing thus the Meaning of 
Words, we change not Things themſelves, og 
ther, "Theſe are at all Times the ſame and inva- 
riable, nor have any Dependence upon the Fancy 
and Caprice of Men. It is true the Properties 
of the Triangle may, after this Definition, be 
affirmed of the Square; but as in either Caſe, 
the Idea to which theſe Properties belong, is the 
ſame, the Propoſitions only exprefling our Judg- 
—_—— eee 
a ſeeming Variation. 

= to denoe particular Oe. 1 


our Words, but a Connetion being already ſup- 


poſed between the Name and the Thing ſignified, 


our Buſineſs is, to unfold that Idea, by which the 


Kr S 


y Explications cannot have 
Pe For in this Caſe, we are not 
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goes fartheſt in the way of Commerce. This 
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ObjeRtirflf is molt clearly and diſtinAly repre- 


ſented. Thus the Word Gold denotes that Me- 
tal which: is of higheſt Value among Men, and 


Connection being once ſettled, we are no louger 
leſt to arbitrary Definitions, but muſt deſcribe it 
by ſuch Properties as are really to be found in it, 
and will beſt ſerve to diſtinguiſh it when it comes 
in our Way; as by ſaying it is a Sybflance,yellow, 
very heavy, malleable, fufible, &c. 

X. Fao what has been aid it Wh Moe. 


Logicians, Definicions of the Thing — 2 
reſpect only Subſtances and Beings | 5 A. 
that have a real Exiſtence in Nature, * 
and Attributes. N de 
Reaſon, chat the Definitions of the Miathema- 


ticians are not as Definitions of che 
Thing, but of the Name ; becauſe the Idess 


therein deſcribed, are the mere Creatures of the 


Underſtanding, and not ſuppoſed to be copied 
n A Circle, 3 
A. are no where to be found in Na- 
ture that we know of. Hence it might juſtly be 
accounted abſurd, to call our Definitions of theſe 
Definitions of the Thing, when they ſerve not to 
6 but merely 
to 


; Lo All the ſeveral Species of Figures. 
are deſcribed. by their Properties, ſome of which | 


— edit fbos. 
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wholly tv arbitrary Explicatians. For however 
we may change the Name of one Figure for ano- 
ther in Diſcourſe or Writing, the Term 
Square to denote a Triangle, or the Word Triangle 
to expreſs a Syware, it is certain the Ideas chem- 
ſelves are invariable, and no leſs capable of be- 
. 
——_—— Thus if we ſup- 


poſe 


„ 
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a circumiſcribed Circle, we hall find ourſelves 
equally Mut out from arbitrary Explications, 26 
in the Definitfon of che Names of Sabilances. 
For b this happens in no Figures, but tho 
Tee 
together at right Angles; it 
that the true and ee of 2 Bike. 
is that which exhibits the preciſe Idea hive men- 
tioned; and no other, ts the Mind. And thus it 
apptars, that the cotmnion Diviſidh of DA 
tions, into thaſe of the Name and Thing, is not 
e 
ſions; as to Wine is and what is not 


the Explicdtivit of Wotts. Rafe Me 
be impröpef, if we hete endesvour to clear up 
this Matter a little, and free it from thoft Obfeu- 
rities in MN it has hitherto'been idvolved. To 


1 . * 
giciahs may pretend about the De- = 
fnition of the Thing, jt is yet cer. gud 

ain ot qr of I 
it ASE as 
3 „ * of This I doubt not will 
dank char: 1 

Fa 


enquire, 


(14) 
enquire, whether the Definition of Gold, be not 
taken from that Metal, independent of the vari- 
ous Conceptions of Men about it. To this 1 
anſwer, that indeed in framing our Idea of Gold, 
we regard chiefly the Thing itſelf, uniting in our 
Conception ſuch Properties as are moſt conſpi- 
cuous, and ſerve beſt to diſtinguiſh it from other 
Metals, to which it may bear any Reſemblance. 
But as it is by this Idea alone that Gold is known 
tous, ſo in deſcribing it to others, we aim at no- 
thing more, than to transfer the ſame Concep- 
tion into their Minds. Now this can no otherwiſe 
be done, but by enumerating the ſeveral Proper- 
ties out of which our on complex Notion is 
formed. And indeed it were in the higheſt Degree 
abſurd to imagine, that Men in explaining Things 
to others, ſhould make uſe of any Marks or Cha- 
raters, but thoſe by which they are known to 
themſelves. Hence it comes to paſs, that all our 
Definitions, are in Fact nothing elſe but Tran - 
ſcripts of the Ideas in our Minds. Where theſe 
are imperfet, the Definitions muſt be fo too; 
taken from them, if drawn out with Accuracy and 
Care, cannot fail to exhibit the Object deſcribed. 
And this will very well ſerve to account for that 
great Diverſity of Definitions we often meet with, 
| even of one and the ſame Object. Becauſe 


Men, in Conſequenee of their different Purſuits 
. 2 # | and , 


D 


. hand. For thus Men are apt to ſaucy, that many 
of their Definitions are expreſſive of the real E- 


(ns) 


and Applications, falling often into different 
Views of Things, muſt needs vary no leſs in their 
Definitions, than in the Ideas themſelves from 


which theſe Definitions are copied. He whoſe 


Obſervation goes no farther than the more ob- 


vious Qualities of Gold, will content himſelf 
with deſcribing it by its Colour, Weight, and 
perhaps Malleability and Fufibility. On the other 
hand aGoldſmith, having enquired fartherinto the 
Nature of that Metal, and finding ſeveral other 
Properties that equally belong to it, will be apt to 


take theſe alſo into his complex Idea, and accord. 


ingly introduce them in a Definition. Hence his 
Deſcription will add to the former, Fixedneſs, and | 
Solubility in Au Regia, &c. And fo in Propox- \ 


tion, as Men's various Purſuits lead them into a 


cations will take a different Turn, ſuitable to the 


Ideas they have framed within themſelves. 


XIII. 2. Tris then being evi- 
Things themſclves, but the Ideas in Name and 
our own Minds ; I would in the next Thing fcbſe 


Diss be- 


Place obſerve, that the Diſtinction of . 
[them into thoſe of the Name and Thing, 


is al- 
together uſcleſs, and tends rather to miſlead us 
than give right Apprehenſions of the Subject in 
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they repreſent ; we find by Experience, that a 


miſtaken Idea never fails to occaſion a Miſtaþe 


alſo in the Definition. But this could not happen 


| ſelves: þecauſe their Eſſences being immutable 


de to correct the Idea, and might 
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bel 
pens, that in innumerable Inſtances, what Lo- 
gicians call de Definition f the Name, is yet” 
found to coineide with, and proceed by the very 
. Thing ; which 


true Nature of a Definition, Man | 


it in its full Extent. 

XIV. Non will this appear jo dilli- 1 
cult a Taſk if we call to mind, that 2 
Words ane in all Caſes the Signs of - =" Me. 
our Ideas, and no otherwiſe ſignify things, than 
as they ſtand for thoſe Ideas by. which things are 
repreſented to the Underſtanding, By defining 
our Words therefore we can mean no more, than 
the laying open to the View of others the Ideas 
of which theſe Words are the Signs. For thus it 
is that the Meaning of our Expreſſions come to 
be known, and that we find ourſelves capable 


of transferring our Thoughts and Conceptions 


into the Minds of thoſe with whom we converſe. 


Where Words are referred to Things themſelves, 
there we explain the Ideas by which theſe things 
are repreſented ; where they denote Conceptiogs 
framed by the Mind, there we lay open theſe Con- 
ceptions, and endeavour to exhibit them accord- 
ing e their real Appearance within our own 
Breaſts, But in both Caſes it is aur own Ideas, 

F4 it 
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ie is the Perceptions of our own Minds, either 


was.” 27, acme have at length 
Dr ſettled the true and genuine Notion 


ONT taken, or to whatever Object ex- 
tended, For from what we have faid it evidently 
follows, that a Definition is the unfolding of . 
Conception of the Mind, anſwering to the Word or 
Term made uſe of as the Signof it. Now as in ex- 
hibiting any Idea to another, it is neceſſary that 
the Deſcription be ſuch as may excite that preciſe 
Idea in his Mind ; hence it is plain, that Defini- 
confined to the repreſenting of certain determi- 
nate ſettled Notions, ſuch namely as are annexed 
by the Speaker or Writer to the Words he uſes, . 
As nevertheleſs it is univerſally allowed, that the 
Signification of Words is perfectly voluntary, 
and not the Effect of any natural and 

Connection, between them and the Ideas for 
which they ſtand, ſome may perhaps wonder why 
Definitions are not ſo too. In order therefore, to 
unravel this Difficulty, and ſhew diſtinctly what 
is, and what is not arbitrary in Speech, we muſt 
carefully diſtinguiſh between the Conneftion of - 


of © > RP 
our Words and Ideas, and the wn ww 
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XVI. Finsr, asto the 
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ed e Vigue bonpded by four equal Sides, 
joined together at right Angles, we are at liberty 
do exprels that Idea by any Sound, and may call 
it either a Sgyare or 3 Trieng/e, But which ever of 
theſe Names we yſe, ſo ſang 3s the Idea is the 
ſame, the Deſcription by which we would ſigni- 
fy it to another, muſt be ſo too, Let it be called 
Snare or Triangle, it is ſtil} a Figure having four 
equal Sides, and all its Angles right ones. Hence 
we clearly ſee, what is, and what is not arhitrary 
in the Uſe of Words. The eſtabliſbing any Sound, 
as the Mark of ſome determinate Idea in the 


tary Combination among Men. And as diſfenent 
Nations make uſe of different Sounds, ta denote 
the fame Ideas, hence proceeds all that Variety of 
Langyages which we meet with in the World. 
But when 2 Connection between our Idras and 
. Words is once. ſettled, the unfolding of thy Idea 
neee r Word, which rere Nenn 


a Dehaition, 
Kar here, aq 1 have already oþſerged, we.- ars 


either the Uſe of Language, or our own 
Chaice, hath angexedtq the Term me wie,. 
22  SVU1, un thus it appears. thas 
4 Definitions, oonſαred as Deferip- 
1 tions of Ideas in the Mind. are fleady 

ang invarighte, being baunded ta the 


Mind, is the Effect of free Choice, and q volun - 


is by ng means an arbitrary Hu. 
bound ta exhibjr that preciſe Conceptign, which | 


Repre- . 


— 


2 
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of —-- 


bas occaſioned no ſmall Confukon in this Mat- 
ter, is j that many Explanations of Words, where 
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Repreſentation of thoſe preciſe Ideas. But then 


in the Application of Definitions to particular 
Names, we are altogether left to our own free- 


Choice. Becauſe as the connecting of amy Idea 
with any Sound, is a perfectly arbitrary Inſtitu- 


tion ; "the applying the Deſcription of chat Idea, 


to that Sound, muſt be ſo too. When therefore 
Tp x fo the CO I 
is arbitrary, they mean no more than this; that 
as different Ideas may be connected with any 
Term, according to the good Pleaſure of him 
that uſes it, in lige manner may different De- 
ſcriptions be applied to that Term, ſuitable to- 
the Ideas fo connected. But this Connection 
being ſettled, and the Term conſidered as the 
Sign of ſome fixed Idea in the Underſtanding, we 
are no longer left to arbitrary Explications, but 
muſt ſtudy ſuch. a Deſcription as correſponds with. 
what has. been before laid down, ought to be ac- 
counted a Definition. What I am apt to think 


no Idea is unfolded,. but merely the Conmedtian: 
between ſome Ward and Idea aſſerted, have yet 


been dignified with the Name of Definitions.. - 


Thus in. the Inſtance before given, when. we ſay 


that e 
Tim. * 


vet 
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( 132) | 
yet it is plain, that we are beforehand ſuppaſed 
to have an Idea of this Inftrument, and only 

taught that the Word Check, ſerves in common 
Language to denote that Idea. By this Rule all 
Explications of Words in our Dictionaries will 
be Definitions, nay, as was already obſerved, the 
Names of even ſimple Ideas may be thus defined. 
White we may ſay is the Colour we obſeve in 
Snow or Milk, Heat the Senſation produced by 
approaching the Fire, and ſo in, innumerable 
other Inſtances. But theſe, and all others of the 
like kind, are by no means Definitions, exciting 
new Ideas in the Underſtanding, but merely Con- 
trivances to remind. us of known Ideas, and teach 
their Connection with the eſtabliſhed Names. It 
is nevertheleſs worth our Notice, that what Lo- 
gicians call Definitions of the Name, extend 
properly no farther than theſe Explanations, ſerv- 
ing to mark the Connection of our Ideas and 
Words; and are therefore juſtly accounted arbi- 
trary, inaſmuch as the ConneQtions themſetves 
are altogether ſo. 2 
Complex Iles XIX. Bur now in Definitions | 
24 properly ſo called, we firſt conſider 
Yf Deſeripoin the Term we uſe, as the Sign of 
Ta. ſome inward Conception, either an- 
Defpnirion, nexed to it by Cuſtom, or our own 
free Choice; and then the Buſineſs of the Deſi- 
therefore 


\ 
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therefore the whole Art lies in giving juſt and 
true Copies of „our Ideas; a Definition is then 


ſaid to be perfect, when it ſerves diſtinctly to ex- 


© cite the Idea deſcribed, in the Mind of another, 


even ſuppoſing him before wholly unacquainted 
with it. This Point ſettled, let us next enquire ' 
into what thoſe Ideas are, which are capable of 
being thus unfolded. And in the-rit Place it is 
evident, that all our ſimple Ideas are 

excluded. We have ſeen already, that Expe- 
rience alone is to be conſulted here, infomuch 
that if either the Objects whence they are de- 


rived come not in our Way, or the Avenues ap- 
pointed by Nature for their Reception are want- 
ing, no Deſcription is ſufficient to convey them 
into the Mind. But where the Underſtanding is 

already ſupplied with theſe original and primitive 
Conceptions, as they may be united together in 
an Infinity of different Forms ; ſo may all their 


6 

. XX. Tx Buſineſs of Definitions 
N. is now I think pretty plain. They 
. are, as we have ſeen, Pictures or 

Repreſentations of our Ideas; and 
as thefe Repreſentations are then only poſſible, 
when the Ideas themſelves are complex ; it is 
obvious to remark, the Definitions cannot haye 


place, but where we make uſe of Terms, ſtand- 


ing for ſuch complex Ideas. But perhaps the 
Reader may ſtill expect, that we ſhould enter a 
little more par y into the Nature of a De- 
finition, deſcribe its Parts, and ſhew by what 
Rules it ought to proceed, in order to the Attain- 
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plained. Where a Definition has theſe Requiſites, 
nothing is wanting to. its Perfection; becauſe 
every one wha reads it, and underſtands the 
Terms, freeing at once what Ideas he is to join 
together, and al in what Manner, can at plea- 
fure form in his own Mind, the complex Con- 
ception anſwering to the Term defined. Let us, 
for inftance, ſuppoſe the Word Hure, to ftant 


for that Idea, by which we repreſent to ourſelyes 


# Figure, whoſe Sides ſubtend Quadrants of 2 


8 The Parts of this Idea, 


he four in Number, and all equal among them- 


| feives, becauſe they are each to ſubtend a fourth 


Part of the ſame Circle. -But befides thefe com- 
panenk Parts, we muſt alſo take Notice of the 
Manner of putting them together, if we would 
— — 2 — 
2 circumſcribed Circle. A Figure with this Pro- 
— 

Angles. 
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ation, reſpecting the Manner of combining the 
Parts, the Idea is fully deſcribed, and the Defi- 
nition thereby vendered compleat. For a Figure 
bounded by four equal Sides, joined together at 
right Angles, has the Property required; and is 
moreover the only right-lined Figure, to which 


that Property belongs. 


| order to arrive at juſt and adequate 
Definitions. Firſt, we are to take an exact View 
of the Idea to be deſcribed, trace it to its original 


tions that enter into the Compoſition of it. Se- 


condly, we are to conſider the particular Manner 
in which theſe elementary Ideas are combined, in 
order to the forming of that preciſe Conception, 


for which the Term we make uſcof ſtands. When 
this is done, and the Idea wholly unravelled, we 


have nothing more to do than fairly tranſcribe the 


Appearance it makes to our own Minds. Such a 


Deſcription, by diſtinctly exhibiting. the Order 
and Number of our primitive Conceptiona, can- 

not fail to excite at the ſame time, in the Mind 
of every one that reads it, the complex Idea reſult- 
ing from them ; and therefore attains the true and 
proper End of a Definition. 


Angles. Taking in therefore this laſt Conſider... 


XXII. Aug now 1 imagine it will ; 
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to obſerve, that there is a certain Gradation in 
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HE Rule laid down in the |} 
foregoing Chapter, in ge- T 
neral, extending to all poſſible Caſes ; 
and is indeed that to which alone we _ 

can have ceconrſs when any Diabt er Dilicubty : 
ariſes. It is not however neceſſary, that we ſhould 


. 


practiſe ĩt in every particular Inſtance. Many of 


our Ideas are extremely complicated, inſomuch 
that to enumerate all the ſimple Perceptions out 


of which they are formed, would be a very trou- 


bleſome and tedious Work. For this Reaſon, Lo- 


of defining, of which it may not be amiſs here to 
give ſome Account. But in order to the better un- 
derſtanding of what follows, it will be neceſſary 


the Compoſition of our Ideas. The Mind of Man 
is very limited in its Views, and cannot take in a 
great Number of Objects at once. We arethere- 
fore fain to proceed by Steps, and make our firſt 
Advances ſubſervient to thoſe which follow. Thus 
in forming our complex Notions, we begin at fieſt 


R 


£ (x8) 
manage with Eaſe, and unite them together into 
one Conception. When we are provided with a 
| ſufficient Stock of theſe, and have by Habit and 
Uſe rendered them familiar to our Minds, they bo- 
come the component Parts of other Ideas ſtill 
a ſecond Order of compound Nations. This Pro- 
.caſs, as is evident, may be continued to any de- 
S 
one to another, enlarging the Num 
ber of Combinations. 


Hence Lest of 


= 
2 rok Order of Ideas, finds it mach 
the 
2. moſt expeditious Method, to proceed 
| gradually thraugh all che inten- 
ate Steps. For was he to take any very cm- 
pounded Idea to pieces, and without negund to 
tbe ferera] Claſſes af fimple Perceptions, that 
| have already been formed intodiftiat Combina- 
tions, break in at once into its original Princ- 
ples, the Number would be ſo great, as perfectly 
0 canfound the Imagination, and overcome the 
mot Reach and Capacity of the Mind. When 
ve fee 2 prodigious Multitude of Men, - jumbled 
. together in Crowds, without Order, or any re- 
"gular Pofition, we find it impoſſible to arrive at 
. an nd Knowledge of their Number, But if 


kind, whoever would acquaint him- 


II. Bor now in a Series of this 


belt prafodtly with the laſt and higboft 
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theſe Notions are conveyed into the Mingle pf 


chat in 3 Train of Definitions cxprefling theſe 
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others. For as the Series begins with Gaple and 
eaſy Combinations, and advances through a Sue- 
ber of fifſerent Orders, f one above a- 
ther in the Degree of Compaſition ; it is cyideyt 


Ideas, alike Gradatigg is to he obleryed, Thy⸗ 
the con Ideas of the loweſt Ouder, can no 
otherwiſe be deſcribed, than by the 
Gmple Ideas aut of which they are wade, amd ex- 
plaining the Manger of their Unios. gs 5 


tle), 
the ſecond, or any ſucceeding Order; 3s they are 
formed out of thoſe gradual Combinatiotis, that 
comſtitute the inferior Claſſes, it is not neceſſary 
in deſcribing chem, to mention one by one, all 
the ſimple Ideas of which they confilt. They 


may be more diſtinMly and brieffy unfolded, by 


enumerating the compound Ideas of a lower Or- 
der, from whoſe Union they reſult, and which are 
all ſuppoſed to be already known, in Conſe. 
- quence of previous Definitions. Here then it is, 
that the Logical Method of defining takes place; 
- which that we may the better underſtand,” I 


ſhall explain ſomewhat more particularly, the 


ſeveral Steps and Gradations of the Mind, in 
compounding its Ideas, and thence deduce that 
' . peculiar Form of a Definition, which Logicians 
" have thought fit to eſtabliſh. * "> --* 
— 4 IV. AiL che l we. rembne; 
— from the ſeveral Objects of Nature 
2 — that ſurround us, repreſent diſtin 


Individuals. Theſe Individuals, 


when compared together, are found in certain 
Particulars to reſemble. Hence by colleQing 
the reſembling Particulars into one 
we form the Notion of a Species. And here ſet it 
be obſerved, that this laſt Idea is leſs complica- 
ted, than that by which we repreſent any of the 
particular Objects contained under it. For the 
Idea of the Species excludes the Peculiarities of 
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” the Mind can take in and furvey wht” Eaſe. 
This firſt general Notion, when” branched: oat 


by which they are diftingdiſked among them- 
ſcives ; inſomuch that in deſcendirip' from the 
Genus to the Species we alwiys ſepernld ſoine 
new Idea, and thereby ĩnereaſt 
poſition, 


poſed of but few ſample Perceptions, as implying 
no more than Space every where bounded. But 
if we deſeend farther, arid confider the Bounds: 


Lines or . Surfaces, we fall into the 
Spevies of Figure. For where the Spice 


bounded by one or more Surfaces, we yew it hs 


Nanie' of a' ſolid} Figare ; but where the Bout 
dartes ure Lines, it'is called a , Fiphre, * 


. e 


betet sg l Lee 18d bse Sen, 
Here, for Inſtance, the Genus is 
 Circuinſcribed Space. If no t 
this we fi the Iden of a Circumſcriptic 
by Line, we ig the Nass of tha Spark 
Figures which ied called plats; bat if we ca-- 
ccd the Circuinſtription to be by 

| 6 This 


into the different Subdiviſions contained: wider 
it, has in every one of chem ſointethiing petükar, 


Thus the Idea denoted by the Word 
Figave, is of a very general Natuse, and com- 


_ ries of this Spate; as' that they may be either 


VI. li this View of Things it is, 
evident, that the Species is formed by | 


*. 
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added Idea is called the ſpeaifich Difference, not 
only as it ſerves. to divide the Species from the 


Gent, but becauſe being different in all the ſeve- 


Speoies one from another. And: as it is likewiſe 
general Idea, compleats the Notion of the Species 3 
hence it is plain that the Gar and g 
are to be conſidered as the proper and 
conſtituent Parts of the Species, If we trace the 
Progreſs of the Mind ſtill farther, and obſerve it 
find its Mannet of proceeding to be always the 
ſame. kor every lower Species is formed by 
ſuperadding ſome new Idea to the Species neut 
above it i inſomuch that in this deſcending; Scale 
of our Perecptions,, the Underſtanding paſſes 
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which become more and more complicated-at 8 


every Step it takes. Let us teſume here, for In 


ply no more than Space” bounded” by Li. 


But if we tale in an additionab Conſideration of 
the Natuft of theſe Lines; as-whethtr they ae- . 
Right or Carver, we fall into the Subdivifiotn of 
plain Figure, diſtingeiſhed by the Nimits' N . 

V. Aub here we art to obſerve, 4 , 


* 


r 


that come under the Notion of Fi- 
gure in general, take the Name of 


. a Species; yet compared with the 
dad mary tones 


cies. Theſe Species, in the ſame Manner as in the 


Caſe of plain and ſolid Figures, oonſiſt of the 


Genus and ſpecifick Difference as their conſti- 
tuent Parts.. For in the Curvilinear Kind, the 
Curvity of the Lines bounding the Figure, makes 


what is called the fpecifick Defference ; to which 


if we join the Genus, which here is plain Figure, 
or Space circumſcribed by Lines, we have ali 
that is neceſſary towards compleating the No- 


tion of the Species. We are only to take No- 


tice, that this laſt Subdivifion, having two Ge- 
nera above it, viz. plain Figure, and Figure in ge- 


neral ; the Genus joined with the ſpecific Dif- 
ference, in order to conſtitute the Species of Cur- 
vilinears, is that which lies neareſt to the ſaid 
Species. It is the Notion of plain Figures, and 
not of Figure in general ;. that joined with the Idea 


of Curvity, makes up the complete Conception of 


Gurve-lined Figures. For in this deſcending Scale 


of our Ideas ; Figure in general, Plain Figures, 
| Curve-lined Figures, the two firſt are conſidered 
ps 4 


near, into which they themſelves may be divided, | 
| they really become a Genus, of which the before- 
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as Genera in reſpect of the third 3 and the ſe- 
cond in order, or that which ſtands next to the 
third, is called the neareff Genus. But now as it 
is, this ſecond Idea, which joined with the No- 


Gi if Ori, frame the. Bpmies of Che 


lined Figures ; it is plain, that the third or laſt 
Idea in the Series, is made up of the neareſ Genus. 
and ſpecifick Difference. This Rule holds inva- 


' riably, however far the Series is continued ; be- 


<auſe in a Train of Ideas thus esl cad 
another, all that precede the laſt are conſidered - 
as ſo many Genera in reſpect of that laſt, and 
the laſt itſelf it always formed, by ſuperadding 
the ſpecifick Difference to the Genus next it. 

VIII. Haas then we have an uni- 


our Ideas of whatever Kind, from 
the higheſt Genus to the loweſt Spe- 


ER hs ne 
themſelves. But when we come to the loweſt 
Species of all, comprehending under it only In- 
dividuals, the ſuperadded Idea, by which thefe 
Individuals are diſtinguiſhed one from another, 
no longer takes the Name of the ſpeciſick Dit- 
ference. For here it ſerves not to denote” di- 
— = Aeon eh 
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duals, each of which having u particular exi- 
ſtence of its own, is therefore numerically dif- 
Ferent from every other of the ſame Kind. And 
| Hence it is, that in this laſt Cafe, Logicians 


chuſe to call the ſuperadded Idea, by the Name 


of the numerical Difference ; inſomuch, that as 
the Idea of a Species, is made up of the neare/t 
Genus and ſpecifick Difference, ſo the Idea of an 
Individual, conſiſts of the loweff Species and nu- 
merick Difference. Thus the Circle is a Species 
tf Curve-lined Figures, and what we call the 


Joel Species, as comprehending under it only In- 


dividuals. Circles in particular are diſtinguiſhed 
of their Diameters. The Length therefare and 
Poſition of the Diameter of a Cirele, is what 
Logicians call the numerical Difference ; becauſe 
. theſe being given, the Circle ieſelf may be de- 
ſcribed, and an Individual thereby conſtituted. 

— IX. Anp thus we have endea- 
Ek vourcd to trace, in the beſt Manner 
227 * 228 the Progreſs of che 
fon c ceſſove in compounding its Ideas. 
_ a 
2. ral Notions, which conſiſting of hut 
a few ſimple Notices, are eaſily combined and 
it proceeds to the Species comprehended under 


ch.s general Idea, and theſe are farmed by join- 
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ing together the Genus and ſpecifick Difference. 
And as it often happens, that theſe Species may 
be till further ſubdivided, and run on in a long 
Series of continued Gradations, producing va-, 
rious Orders of compound Perceptions; fo all 
theſe ſeveral Orders are regularly and ſucceſ- 
ſively formed, by annexing in every Step, the 


ſpecifick Difference to the nearęſt Genus. When by 


this Method of Procedure, we are come to the 
loweſt Order of all ; by joining the Species and 
numerick Difference, we frame the Ideas of Indi- 
viduals. And here the Series neceſſarily termi- 
nates, becauſe it is impoſſible any farther to bound 
or limit our Conceptions. This View of the 
Compoſition of our Ideas, repreſenting their con- 
ſtituent Parts in every Step of the Progreſſion, 
naturally points out the true and genuine Form 
of a Definition. For as Definitions are no more, 
than Deſcriptions of the Ideas, for which the 
Terms defined ſtand ; and as Ideas are then de- 
ſcribed, when we enumerate diſtinctly and in 
Order, the Parts of which they conſiſt ; it is 
plain, that by making our Definitions follow one 
another, according to the natural Train of our 
Conceptions, they will be ſubject to the ſame 
Rules, and keep Pace with the Ideas they defcribe. 
our compound Notions, or the Ideas I 5 


is the different Scales of Perception, 
5 are 
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are formed, by uniting together a certain Num- 
ber of ſimple Notices; ſo the Terms expreſſing 
| theſe Genera, are defined by enumerating the fumple 
Notices ſo combined. And as the Species compre- 


hended under any Genus, ar the complex Ideas 


of the ſecond Order, ariſe from ſuperadding the 
ſpecifick Difference, to the ſaid general Idea; fo 
the Definition of the Names of the Species, is 
-abſolved, in a Detail of the Ideas of the ſpecifick 
Difference, connetted with the Term of the Genus. 
For the Genus having been before defined, the 


Term by which it is expreſſed, ſtands for a 


known Idea, and may therefore be introduced into 
all ſubſequent Definitions, in the ſame Manner 


as the Names of ſimple Perceptions. It will. 


now | think be ſufficiently obvious, that the De- 
finitions of all the ſucceeding Orders of com- 
pound Notions, prin An ed; LE 
A 


rende; and that the Difinition 1 


unites the Name of the loweft Species, with the Terms 
by which we expreſs the Ideas of the Cate. 
Stam 


22 


ton. This is that Method of Defining, which 
is commonly called Legical, and which we ſee is 
perfect in its Kind, inaſmuch as it preſents a full 


- and proper Form of Definition, in 
all the various Orders of Concep- 
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(149 } 
and adequate Deſcription of the Idea, for whicts 
the Term defined ſtands. There are ſtill two 
Tnings worthy of Obſervation, before we Take 
leave of this Subject. Firſt, That the very Frame 
and Contexture of theſe Definitions, points out 
the Order in which they ought to follow one 
another, or as the Name of the Genus is ad- 
mitted into a Defeription, only in conſequence of 
its having been before defined ; it is evjdent, that 
we muit paſs gradually through all the different 
Ordeis of Conception. Accordingly, Logicians 
lay it down as a Rulc, that we are to begin always 
with the higheſt Genus, and carry on the Series 
of Definitions regularly, through all the inter- 
mediate Genera and Species, quite down to the 
Individuals. By this Means our Deſcriptions. 
keep Pace with our Ideas, and paſs through the 
ſame ſucceſſive Gradations ; inſomuch that the 
Peruſal of them, muſt exite thoſe Ideas in the 
Underſtanding of another, in the very Order and 
Manner, in which they are put together by the 


Mind, in its uniform Advances from ſimple to. 


the moſt complicated Notions. Now this is the 
true and proper End of Defining, and indeod 
the higheſt Perfection of that Art. 

XII. Tuxxx is yet another Thing aol apple 
to be obſerved on this Head, name- + — 
ly ; that the Form here preſcribed, fo ” . wag 
is applicable to all Words whatſo- | 
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ever, capable of a Definition. For as every 
Term we uſe, muſt denote ſome Idea, either ge- 
neral or particular ; and as all our complex No- 
tions, relating to both theſe Claſſes of Perception, 
from the higheſt Genus, quite down to the In- 
dividuals, come within the Rules of Deſcription 
here given ; it is evident, that this particular 
Manner of unfolding an Idea, may be extended 
to all the poſſible complex Conceptions, we 
can connect with our Words. By the Rules 
therefore of this Method, Definitions may be ap- 
plied, to all Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas ; 
and as theſe, by what we have ſhewn at large in 
the two foregoing Chapters, are the only definable 
Articles of Speech; it neceſſarily follows, that 
the Directions here given are univerſal, extend 
to all particular Inſtances, and are alike applica- 
ble in all Languages. And thus at length, we 
have not only deduced that peculiar Form of 2 
Definition which obtains among Logicians, but 
ſhewn it alſo to be perfeQ in its Kind, and to 
take in the whole Compaſs of Language. 
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CHAP. I. 


HEN the Mind is furnifh- 1 
ed with Ideas, its next ts the Rep 
Step in the Way to Knowledge is, e 
the comparing theſe Ideas together, 74a when 
in order to judge of their Agreement 745 N 
or Diſagreement. In this joint View © 
of our Ideas, if the Relation is ſuch, as to by 
immediately diſcoverable by the bare Inſpeti4. 
of the Mind ; the Judzments thence obtained arg 


G 4 called 


I. 


„ ( 152 ) 
called intuſtive, from a Word that denotes 10 look 


at for in this Caſe, a mere Attention to the 
Ideas compared, ſuffices to let us fee, how far 


they are connected or disjoined. Thus, that the 
Ii hole is greater than any of its Parts, is an intui- 
tive Judgment, nothing more being required to 
convince us of its Truth, than an Attention 


to the Ideas of Whole and Part. And this too is 


the Reaſon, why we call the Act of the Mind 
forming theſe Judgments, Intuition ; as it is in- 
deed no more than an immediate Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas. 
* Jen II. Bur here it is to be obſerved, 


Tie the that our Knowledge of this Kind, re- 


Gre:1d 


LEY ſpeQs only our Ideas, and the Rela- 
tions between them, and therefore 


can ſerve only as a Foundation to ſuch Reaſon. 


ings, as are employed in inveſtigating theſe Rela- 
tions. Now it ſo happens, that many of our 
Judgments are converfant about Facts, and the 
real Exiſtence of Things which cannot be traced 
by the bare Contemplation of our Ideas. It does 


not follow, becauſe I have the Idea of a Circle in 
my Mind, that therefore a Figure anſwering ta 


that Idea, has a real Exiſtence in Nature. I can 
form to myſelf the Notion of a Centaur, or golden 
Mountain, but never imagine on that account, 
that either of them exiſt. What then are the 
Grounds of our Judgment ip relation to Facts ? I 


I” 4 


anſwer, 
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anſwer; theſe two : Experience and Teſtimony. By 
Experience we are informed of the Exiſtence of 
the ſeveral Objects which ſurround us and ope- 
rate upon our Senſes. Te/ftimony is of a wider 
Extent, and reaches not only to Objects beyond 
the preſent Sphere of our Obſervation, but alſo. 
to Facts and Tranſactions, which being now 


- paſt, and having no longer any Exiſtence, could 


not, without this Conveyance, have fallen under 
our Cognizance. 

III. Here then we have three 
Foundations of human Judgment, 
from which the whole Syſtem of our 
reer with Eaſe and Ad- 

vantage be deduced. Firſt, Intuition, 
which reſpects our Ideas themſelves, 
and their Relations, and is the Foundation d 
that Species of Reaſonirg, which we call Demon- 
ftration. For whatever is deduced from our intui- 
tive Perceptions, by. a clear and connected Series 
of Proofs, is ſaid to be demonſtrated, and pro- 
duces abſolute Certainty in the Mind. Hence 
the Knowledge obtained in this Manner, is what 
we properly term Science; becauſe in every Step 
of the Procedure, it carries its own Evidence 
along with it, and leaves no room for Doubt or 
Hefitation. And what is highly wertly of No- 
tice ; as the Truths of this Claſs expreſs the Re- 


Lions between our Ideas, and the fame Rela. 
G5 tions: 
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tions muſt ever and invariably ſubſiſt between: the 
ſame Ideas, our Deductions in the Way of Sci- 
ence, conſtitute what we call eternal, neceſſary, 
and immutable Truths. If it be true that the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts, it muſt be ſo un- 
_, Changeably ; becauſe the Relations of Equality 
being attached to the Ideas themſelves, muſt ever 
intervene where the ſame Ideas are compared. 
Of this Nature are all the Truths of natural Re- 
ligion, Morality and Mathematicks ; and in ge- 


neral whatever may be gathered from the bare 
View and Conſideration of our Ideas. 


2. Experience IV. Tus ſecond Ground of hu- 


e, man Judgment is Experience ; from. 
, which we infer the Exiſtence of thoſe 
2 Objects that ſurround us, and fall 


under the immediate Notice of our 

Senſes, When we ſee the Sun, or caſt our Eyes 
opnnale © frlifing, wi ane achy hive ths of 
theſe Objects within ourſelves, but aſcribe to them. 
areal Exiſtence out of the Mind. It is alſo by 
the Information of the Senſes, that we judge of 
the Qualities of Bodies; as when we ſax that 
Snow is white, Fire hot, or Steel hard. For az 
we are wholly unacquainted with the internal 
Structure and Conſtitution of the Bodies that pro- 
duce theſe Senſations in us, nay, and are unable 
to trace any Connection between that Structure 
and the Senſations themſelves, it is evident, that 
we 


( 155 ) 
7 we. build our Judgments altogether upon Obſer- 
| vation, aſcribing to Bodies ſuch Qualities, as are 
anſwerable to the Perceptions they excite in us. 
But this is not the only Advantage derived from 
Experience, for to that too are we indebted, for 
all our Knowledge regarding the Co-exiſtence of 
ſenſible Qualities in Objects, and the Operations 
of Bodies one upon another. Ivory, for inſtance, 
is hard and plaſtic ;, this we know by Experience, 
and indeed by that .aton2.. For being altozethef 
Strangers to the true Nature both of Elaſticity 
and Hardneſs, we cannot by the bare Contem-- 
plation of our Ideas determine, how far the one 
neceſſarily implies. the other, or whether there 
may not be. a Repugnance between them. But | 
when we obſerve them to exiſt both in the fame * 'Y 
Object, we are then aſſured from Experience, that ' KV 
find, that a Stone is hard and not elaſtic, and that 
upon the ſame. Foundatien,. that the Ideas are 
not neceſſarily conjoined,.. but may exiſt ſepa- | 
rately in different Objects. In like manner with 'Y 
another, it is evident that our Knowledge this 
May is all derived from Obſervatian. Aqua Regia 
diſſolves Gold, as has been found by frequent 
Trial, nor is there any other Way of arriving at 


the Diſcovery. Naturaliſts may tell us if they 
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— that the Parts of Aqua: Regie are of 2 
Texture apt to inſinuate between the Corpuſcles 
of Gold, and thereby looſen and ſhake them aſun< 
der. If this is a true Account of the Matter, I 
believe it will notwithſtanding be allowed, that 
our Conjecture in Regard to the Conformation 
of theſe Bodies, is deduced from the Experiment, 
and not the Experiment from the Conjecture. It 
was not from any previous Knowledge of the in- 
timate Structure of Aqua Regia and Gold, and the 
Aptneſs of their Parts to act or be acted upon, 
that we came by the Concluſion abovementioned. 
The internal Conſtitution of Bodies is in a man- 
ner wholly unknown to us; and could we even 
ſurmount this Difficulty, yet as the Separation of 
the Parts of Gold implies ſomething like an active 
Force in the Menfiruum, and we are unable to 
conceive how it comes to be poſſeſſed of this 
Activity; the Effect muſt be owned to be alto- 
gether beyond our Comprehenſion. But when re- 
peated Trials had once confirmed it, inſomuch 
that it was admitted as an eſtabliſhed Truth in 
Natural Knowledge, it was then eaſy for Men, 
to ſpin out Thęories of their own Invention, and 
contrive ſuch a Structure of. Parts, both for Gola 
and Aqua Regia, as would beſt ſerve to explain 
the Phenomenon, upon the Principles of- that 
Syſtem of Philoſophy they Had adopted. I might 
| 2 | how 
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bow euch our Knowledge, of the mutual Adios 
of Bodies, depends upon Obſervation, The Bite 
of a Viper will kill. Plants are ſome ſalutary, 
others noxious. Pire diſſolves one Body, and 
hardens another. Theſe are Truths generally 
known, nor is it leſs evident, that we owe their 


Diſcovery wholly to Experience. 


V. Au hence it is eaſy to ac- 
count, for what to ſome Writers has NE. 
appeared a very great Paradox; that 2 
many of the moſt important Inven- © 
tions in human life, have taken their Riſe from 
Chance, and inftead of coming out of the Schools. 
of Philoſophers, are for the moſt part aſcribed to. 
Men of no Figure in the Commonwealth of. 
Learning. Sowing, Planting, the Uſe of the 
Compaſs, and fuch like, are not Deductions of 
human Reaſon, but Diſcoveries which owe their 
Birth to Obſervation and Trial. No wonder 
therefore, if theſe Inventions derived their Be 
ginning from: ſuch as being engaged in the aQiye- 
and buſy Scenes of Life, were more in the | 
of: thoſe Experiments which lead to Diſcoveries. 
of this Nature. Anime, » Coptic Rok. 
unge and Profeffions of Men, and 
Chance, has a great Aſcendant, it needs not ſeem. 
firange, if ſome of the moſt uſeful Arts in Society, 
appear to have had an Original purely caſual. 


* 5 VI. Frox 
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VI. From what has been ſaid it is 
evident, that as Intuition is the Foun- 
dation of what. we call 
Knowledge, ſo is Experience of natu- 
ral. For this laſt being wholly taken 
up with the Objects of Senſe, or 
thoſe Bodies that conſtitute the natural World: 
and their Properties, as far as we can diſcover 
them, being to be traced only by a long and pain? 
ful Series of Obſervations ; it is apparent, that in 
order to improve this Branch of Knowledge, we 
muſt betake ourſelves to the Method of Trial and 
Experiment. Accordingly we find, that while 
this was neglected, little Advance was made in the 
Philoſophy; of Nature; whereas a: contrary Pro- 
valuable Diſcoveries ; inſomuch that Natural 
Knowledge, in A'luſion to the Foundation on 
which. it ſtands, 22% | 
perimental Philoſophy. 
The' much of VII. Bur the' Experience is what 
— 2 ve may term the immediate Founda- 
tion of Natural Knowledge, yet with 
reſpect to particular Perſons, its In- 
fluence is very narrow and confined. 
The Bodies that ſurround. us are nu. 
merous, many of them lie at a great Diſtance, and 
- fome quite beyond our Reach. Life too is ſhort, 
P36 
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for any Jingle Man, to employ-himſelf in 
unfolding the Myſteries of Nature. Hence it. 
neceflary to admit many Things upon the Teſti- 
mony of others, which by this means becomes the 
Foundation of a great Part of our Knowledge of 
Body. No Man doubts of the Power of Aqua 
Regia to diflalve Gold, though perhaps he never. 
himſelf made the Experiment. In theſe therefore, 
and ſuch like Caſes, we judge of the Facts and: 
Operations of Nature, upon the mere Ground of 
Teſtimony.. However, as we can always have 
recourſe to Experience where any Doubt or- 


| Scruple ariſes, this is juſtly conſidered as the truo 


"oundation of Natural Philoſophy ; being indeed 
rr 
and whereto we appeal, when the higheſt Degree. 
of Evidence is required. 3 

VIII. Bur chere are many 2. 
that will. nat allow of an Appeal to L297; 
the Senſes, and in this Caſe Teſti- 
mony is the true and. only Foundation of our- 
Judgments. All human Actions, of whatever- © 
Kind, when conſidered as already paſt, are of the 
Nature here deſcribed ; becauſe having now no 
longer any Exiſtence, both the Facta themſelves, 


the Circumſtances attending them, can be 
hy hag my roma Noone ner 


ſufficient Opportunities of arriving at the Truth. 


Py 
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Ground of human Judgment; and as from the 


other two we have deduced ſcientifical and natural 
Knowledge, ſo may we from this derive h:i/orical ; 
by which I would be underſtood to mean, not 


merely a Knowledge of the civil Tranſactions of 


States and Kingdoms, but of all Facts whatſo- 
eyer, where Teſtimony is the ultimate Founda- 
tion of our Belief, | 

__ fad” IX. BETOREI conclude this Chap- 
Operation of ter, it will be neceſſary to obſerve; 
_— that tho* the ſecond. Operation of 
_ the Mind, properly ſpeaking, extends. 
not beyond. intuitive Perceptions, 
yet Logicians have not confined themſelves. to ſo 
ſtrict a View of it; but calling it by the Name 
Judgment, thereby denote all Acts of the Mind». 
where only two Ideas are compared, without the. 
immediate Interpoſition of a third. For when the. 
Mind joins or ſegarates two Ideas, tho? perhaps. 
this is done in conſequence of a Train of previ- 
ous Reaſoning ; yet if the Underſtanding pro-. 


ceeds upon eſtabliſhed Notions, without attend—-— 


ing to that Train of Reaſoning, its Determina-. 
tions are ſtill conſidered as Acts of Judgment: 


Thus, that Gad created the Univerſe, that Men are 


accountable for their Aftions, art frequently men- 
tioned. by Logigians, as Inftances of the Mind. 
eing. And yet it.is apparent, tliat-theſs Judg-- 


ments are by no means of the Kind we call in- 


tuitive 3 


* 


merely as an Act of the Mind, aſ- 2 
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tuitive z nay, thit it requires much Exerciſe of 
the Reaſoning Faculty, before a Man can trace 
their Connection, with the Perceptions of that 


Name. I could in the ſame manner eaſily ſhew, 


that even our Judgments of Experience and Tub 
timony, when purſued to their Source, derive all 
their Power of Perſuaſion, from being linked 
with intuitive Truth. But I ſhall wave this 
Enquiry for the preſent, as being of a Nature 
too ſubtle for a Work of this kind. The Re- 
mark itſelf however was needful, as well to illu- 
ſtrate the proper Diſtinction between the Powers 
of the Underftanding, as to. explain the Reaſon, 
why in this Part of Logick, we extend the ſe- 
cond Operation of the Mind beyond thoſe. 


Limits, that in Strictneſs of Speech belong to it. 


Let us now proceed to confider a little more par- 
ticularly, the Nature and 98 


Judgments. 


98 
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LW H L E the comparing 
of our Ideas is conſidered 


ſewbling them together, and joining 
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er disjoining them according te the Reſult of ita 
Perceptions, we call it Judgment ; but when out 
Judgments are put into Words, they then bear 
the Name of Propoſitions. A Propoſition there- 
fore is a Sentence expreſſing ſome Judgment. of 
the Mind, whereby two or more Ideas are affirm 
ed to agree or diſagree. Now as. our Judgments 
include at leaſt two Ideas, one of which is affirm- 
ed or denied of the other, ſo muſt a Propoſition 
have Terms anſwering to theſe Ideas. The 
Idea of which we affirm or deny, and of courſe 
the Term expreſſing that Idea, is called the Sub- 
je of the Propoſition. The Idea affirmed or 
denied, as alſo the Term anſwering it, is called 
the Predicate. Thus in the Propoſition Ged is 
omnipotent :- God is the Subject, it being of him 
that we affirm Omnipotence; and omnipotent is 
the Predicate, becauſe we affirm the Idea expreſ- 

fed by that Word to belong to God. 
The Copala, II. Bur as in Propoſitions, Ideas 
* are either joined or digjoined 3-it. is 
not enough to have T-rms expreſſing thoſe Ideas, 
s we have alſo ſome Words to denote their 
Agretinent or Di agreement. That Ward in 
2 Propofitien, which connects two Ideas together, 
is called the Copula ; and if a negative Particle be 
annexed, we thereby underſtand that the Ideas 
are disjoined. The Subſlantiue Verb, is common- 
made uſe of for the Copula, as in the above- 
A . 
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is repreſents the Copula, and fignifies the Agree- 
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ſingle Word, it is evident that we have a Bub 


ö 6463) 
mentioned Propoſition God is omnipotent ; where 


ment of the Ideas of Cod and Onmipetence. But 
if we mean to ſeparate two Ideas; then, beſules 
the Subſtantive Verb, we muſt alſo uſe ſome Par- 
ticle of Negation, to expreſs this Repugnance. 
The Propoſition, Man is not perfect; may ſerve - 
„ebnen 
Perfection, being removed from the Idea of Mam, 
the negative Particle nat is inſerted after the Co- 
pula, to ſignify the "Diſagreement between the 
Subject and Predicate. 

III. Every Propoſition neceſſarily 
conſiſts of theſe three Parts, but s 
then it is alike needful that they be 22 
all ſeverally expreſſed in Words; - 
becauſe the Copula is often included in the Term 
of the Predicate, as when we ſay, be fits; which 
imports the ſame as he is ſiting. In the Latin 
Language, a fingle Word has often the Farce 
of a whole Sentence. Thus ambulat is the ſame 
as ille off ambulans ; amo, as ego ſum amans ; and ſo 
in innumerable other Inftances ; by which it ap- 


| pears, that we are not ſo much to regard the 


Number of Words in a Sentence, as the Ideas 
they repreſent, and the Manner in which they ar. 
pK together. For whenever two Ideas are joine 
or disjoined in an Expreſſion, though of but 


( 164) 

ject, Predicate, and Copula, and of conſequence 

a compleat Propoſition. - 
8 IV. Warzn the Mind joins two 
— Ideas, we call it an affirmative Judg- 
ment; when it ſcparates them, 2 
negative; and as any two Ideas compared toge- 
- ther, muſt neceſſarily either agree or not agree, 
it is evident, that a our Judgments fall un- 
der theſe two Divitons, Hence, likewiſe, the 
Propoſitions exprefling theſe Judgmeats, are all 
either affirmative or negative. An affirmative 
Propoſition connects the Predicate with the Sub- 
ject, as 4 Stone is heavy; a negative Propoſition. 
ſeparates them, as God is not the Author of Boil; 
Affirmation therefore is the ſame as joining twa 


Copula. Negation on the contrary marks a Re- 
pugnance between the Ideas compared, in which 
Caſe a negative Particle muft be called in, to, 


6 


8 V. Ann hence we ſee the Reaſon 


— rg by Logicians ; that in all negative 
Propoſitions, the Negation ought to 

affect che Copula. For as the Copula, w 
placed by itſelf, between the Subject and 
Predicate, manifeſtly binds them together; it is 
2 that in order to render a Propoſition ne- 
tire, 


= 


Ideas together, and this is done by means of the. 


ew that the Connection included in the Copula 


gatrve Par. of the Rule commonly laid down. 
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getive, the Particle of Negation muſt enter it in 
ſuch Manner, as to deſtroy this Union. In a: 
word, then only are two Ideas disjoined in a 
Propoſition, when the negative. Particle may be 
ſo referred to the Copula, as to break the Affr- 
mation included init, and undo that Connection 
it would otherwiſe eſtabliſh. When we ſay, for 
inſtance, No Man is perfect; take away the Ne- 
gation, and the Copula of itſelf plainly unites the 
Ideas in the Propoſition. But as this is the very 
Reverſe of what is intended, a negative Mark is 
added, to ſhew that this Union does not here take 
place. The Negation therefore, by deſtroying the 
Effect of the Copula, changes the very Nature of 
the Propoſition, inſomuch that inftead of binding 
two Ideas together, it denotes their Separation. 
On the contrary in this Sentence; The Mar who 
Heparts not from an upright Behawiour, is beloved of 
Cad the Predicate, beloved of God, is exidently 
affirmed of the Subject, an upright Man ; ſo that 
notwithſtanding the negative Particle, the Pro- 
poſition is ſtill affirmative. The Reaſon is plain 3 
the Negative here affects "not the Copula, but 
making properly a Part of the Subject, ſerves 
with other Terms in the Sentence, to form one | 
complex Idea, of which the Predicate, beloved of 7 
Gad, is dinectiy affirmed. This perhaps to ſome 
may appear a mere Logical Refinement contriv= 
ang 


( 166 ) | 
ing between. affirmative and negative Propoſi- 


tions. But if it be conſidered, that this Diſtinc- 
tion is of great Importance in Reaſoning, and 
cannot in many Caſes be made with Certainty, 
but by means of this Criterion here given, the 
Reader will ſee ſufficient Reaſon for my taking ſo 
much Pains to illuſtrate it. | 

How # Copula VI. PernaPs it may ftill appear 


— a Myſtery, how a Copula can be ſaid 


PN. tion, whoſe proper Buſineſs it is to 


disjoin Ideas. This Difficulty however will vaniſh, 


if we call to mind, that every Judgment implies 


a direct Affirmation, and that this Affirmation 
alone makes the true Copula in a Propoſition. 


But as our Afirmations are of two kinds, viz. 


either of Agreement or of Diſagreement, between 
the Ideas compared; hence there is alſo a twofold 


Expreſſion of our Judgments. In the Caſe of A- 


greement, the Copula alone ſuffices, becauſe it is 


the proper Mark whereby we denote an Identity 


or Conjunction of Ideas. But where Percep- 


tions diſagree, there we muſt call in a negative 
Particle; and this gives us. to underſtand that 


the Affirmation implied in the Copula, is not of 


any Connection between the Subject and Predi- 


— 


— to be a Part of a negative Propoſi- 
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CH AP. Ut. 
Of Uni nd Pare Prog. 


"MM HE next conſiderable Divi- 

fion of Propoſitions, is in- Divifun of 
to «niverſal and particular. Our Ideas, I 
according to what has been already —— 
obſerved in the firſt Part, are all fin- 
gular as they enter the Mind, and repreſent indivi- 
dual Objects. But as by Abſtraction we can nen- 
der them univerſal, ſo as to comprehend a whole 
Claſs of Things, and ſometimes ſeveral Claſſes at 
once; hence the Terms expreſſing theſe Ideas, 


muſt be in like manner univerſal. If therefore we 


ſuppoſe any general Term to become the Subject 
of a Propoſition, it is evident, that whatever is af- 
krmed of the abſtraQ Idea belonging to that Term, 
may be affirmed of all the Individuals to which 


a—_ we conſider 
one or any Number of particular Men, but as what 


may be affirmed without Reſtriction of the whole 


Species. By this means the Propoſition becomes 


2 as the Idea which makes the Subject of 
its Univerſality intirely from 
thr Le, bing wore od according as this 


may 


Mortality, not as confined to | 


( 168 ) 
may be extended to more or fewer Individuals, 
But it is further to be obſerved of theſe general 


Terms, that they ſometimes extter a Propoſition in 


their full Latitude, as in the Example given above; 
and ſometimes appear with a Mark of Limitation. 
In this laſt Caſe we are given to underſtand, that 
the Predicate agrees not to the whole univerſal 
Idea, but only to a Part of it; as in the Propoſi- 


. conſtitutes the Subyect of any Judg- 
ment, n hes, way | 


an Idea of a higher Order. The Wendy — 


n 


11 


1 


liſt, as of this Hawk, that Horſe, and bo for others 


Predicate agrees only to ſome of the ih 7 Mark 
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that it muſt be taken in its full Extent, Hence 
the Power of beginning Motion, may be affirmed 
of all the ſeveral Species of Animals ; as of Birds, 
Quadrupeds, Inſects, Fiſhes, Wc. and of all the 
Individuals of which theſe different Claſſes con- 


III. A particular Propofition has in 
like manner ſome general Term for 7 
its Subject, but with a Mark of Li- 
mitation added, to denote, that the 


2 


of Lemitation. 


In lividuals comprehended under a 


Species, or to one or more of the Species be- 


longing to any Genus, and not to the whole uni- 
verſal Idea. Thus, Same Stones are heavier than 

Tron ; Some Men have an uncomitan Share of Pru- 
dence. In the laſt of theſe Propoſitions, the Sub- 
jeR ſome Men, implies only a certain Number of 
Individuals, comprehended under a ſingle Species. 
In the former, where the Subject is a Genus, 
that extends to a great Variety of diſtinct Claſſes, 
ſome Stones may not only imply any Number of par- 
Stones, but alſo ſeveral whole Species 
of Stones ; inaſmuch as thete may be not a 


| ſee, that a Propoſition does not ceaſe to be parti- 


cular, by the Predicate's agreeing to a whole Spe- 
cies, unleſs that Species, ſingly and diſtinctiy con- 
X H ſidered, 


{ >» SQ 
Kdered, makes alto the Subjeck of which we af. 


firm or deny. For if it belongs to ſome Genus, 
that has other Species under it, to which the Pre- 
- dicate does not agree; it is plain, that where this 
Genus is that of which we affirm or deny, the 
Predicate agreeing only to a Part of it, and not to 
the whole general Gan ee hg. 
Here and "IV. re don eee üs ant 
infallible i- infallible Mark, whereby to diſtin- 

terion, <bere- guith | ene add 1 
lar P tions. Where the Predi- 
cate agrees to all the Individuals 
N comprehended under the Notion of 
* the Subject, there the Propoſition is univerſal ; 
where it belongs only to ſome of them, or to ſome 
of the Species of the general Idea, there the Pro- 
poſition is particular. This Criterion is of eaſy Ap- - 
plication, and much ſafer than to depend upon the 
common Signs of all, every, ſome, none, &c. becauſs 
theſe being different in different Languages and 
often varying in their Signification,” are very apt 
i1 many Caſes to miſlead the Judgment. Thus if 

we ſay, All the Soldiers when drawn up, formed a ' 
| Square of a bhundrtd Men a Side : it is evident, that 
the Predicate cannot be affirmed of the ſeveral In- 
dividuals, but of the whole collective Idea of the 
Subject; whence by the Rule given above, the 
Propoſition is not univerſal. It is true, Logicians 
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lay downmany Obſervations, RY EO 
tinguiſh aright on this Head ; but if the Criterion 
here given be dully attended to, it will be of more 
real Service to us than an hundred Rules. For it 
is infallible, and may be applied with Eaſe ; where- 
as the Directions which we meet with in Treatiſes 
of Logick, being drawn for the moſt part from the 
Analozy of Language, and common Forms of 
Speech, are not only burdenſome to the Memory, 
but often very doubtful and uncertain in their Ap- 
. plication. | 
V. Tanz is till one Species of * a 
Propoſitions, that remains to be de- 2 
ſcribed; and which the more deſerves he Head of 
our Notice, as it is not yet agreed a- 
mong Logicians, to which of the two Claſſes men- 
' tioned above, they ought to be referred. I mean 
fingular Propoſitions ; or thoſe where the Subject is 
an Individual. Of this Nature are the following: 
Sir Iſaac Newton wes the Inventor of Fiuxions ; This 
Book contains many uſeful Truths. What occaſions 
ſome Difficulty, as to the proper Rank of theſe 
Propoſitions, is; that the Subject being taken ac- 
cording to the whole of its Extenſion, they ſome- 
times have the ſame Effect in Reaſoning, as Uni- 
verſals. But if it be conſidered, that they are in 
Truth the moſt limited kind of particular Propoſi- 
tions, and that no Propoſition can with any Proprie- 
ty be called univerſal, but where the Subje& is 
H 2 | _ Game 
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() 
tome univerſal Idea; we ſhall not be long in de- 
ecrmining, to which Claſs they ought to be refer 
red. When we ſay, Some Books contain uſeful Truths; 
the Propoſition is particular, becauſe the general - 
Term appears with a Mark of Reſtriction. If 
therefore we ſay, This Book contains uſeful Truths ; 
it is evident that the Propoſition muſt be ſtill more 
particular, as the Limitation implied in the Word 
this, is of a more confined Nature, than in the for- 
mer Caſe. I know there are Inſtances, where ſin- 
gular Propoſitions have the ſame Effect in Reaſon- 
ing, as Univerſal ; yet is not this, by reaſon of any 
proper Univerſality, belonging to them; but be- 
cauſe the Concluſion in ſuch Caſes being always 
ſingular, may be proved by a middle Term which 
is alſo ſingular ; as I could eaſily demonſtrate, 
were this a proper Place, for entering into a Diſ- 
cuſſion of that Nature. 

The fourfold VI. Wa ſee therefore, that all Pro- 
— poſitions are either affirmative or ne- 
gative; nor is it leſs evident, that in 
both Caſes, they may be univerſal or particular, 
Hence ariſes, that celebrated fourfold Dividen us 
them, into univerſal Affirmative, and univerſal Ne- 
gatzve ; which comprehends indeed all their Varie- 
ties. The Uſe of this Method of diſtinguiſhing 
them, will appcar more fully afterwards, when 
. 


4 | CHAP. 
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I. HE Objeds about which Ding 
1 — 1 
this World, are all of a Nature liable Ae 
to Change. What may be affirmed | 
of them at one time, cannot often at W 
and it makes no ſmall Part of our Knowledge to 
diſtinguiſh rightly theſe Variations, and trace 
the Reafons upon which. they depend. For it is. 


obſervable, that amidſt all the Viciflitude of Na- 


ble; nor are even the Changes to which we ſee 
others liable, effected, but in conſequence of uni- 
form and ſteady Laws, which when known, ar? 
ſufficient to direct us in our Judgments about 
them. Hence Philoſophers, in diſtinguiſhing the 
have been very careful. to nate; that ſome Pro- 


perties belong eſſentially to the general Idea, fo 


as not to be ſeparable from it but by deſtroying ita 
very Nature; while others are only accidental, _ 


— niet i In 


lities of Gold; but whether it hall exiſt as an. 
. H 3 uniform. 


14) 


uniform conjoined Maſs, is not alike neceffary. 
We ſee that by a proper Menſtruum, it may be 
reduced to a fine Powder; and that intenſe Heat 
will bring it into a State of Fuſion, 

Hence a confs I. Now from this Diverſity in 
dwroble Di- - the ſeveral Qualities of Things, ariſes 
yr <A a conſiderable Difference as to the 
Tree, Manner of our judging about them. 
For in the firſt Place, all ſuch Properties, as are 
_ inſeparable from Objects, when conſidered as be- 
longing to any Genus or Species, are affirmed ab- 
folutely and without Reſerve of that general Idea, 
"Thus we ſay; Gold is very weighty ; A Stone is 
Bard; Animals have a Power of 'Self- Motion. But 
in the Caſe of mutable or accidental Qualities, as 
diſtin from the general Idea; that alſo muit be 
taken into the Account, in order to form an ac 
curate Judgment. Should we affirm, for inſtance, 
of ſome Stones, that are very ſuſceptible of a 
rolling Motion ; the Propoſition, while it remains 
in this general Form, cannot with any Advantage 
be introduced into our Reaſonings. An Aptneſt 


to receive that Mode of Motion, flows from the 
Figure of the Stone; which as it may vary in- 


Figure, of which Volubility is a Conſequence, 
is alſo taken into the Account. Let us then bring 
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iu this other Conſideration, and the Propoſition. - 
will run as follows: Stones of « ſpherical Farm 
eafily put into a rolling Motion. Here we fee the 
Condition upon which the Predicate is affirmed, 
and therefore know in what particular Caſes the 
Propoſition may be applied. 

III. Tris Conſideration of Pro- 
poſitions, reſpecting the Manner in 
which the Predicate is affirmed of the 
SubjeR, gives riſe to the Diviſion of 
Abſolute Propoſitions are thoſe, wherein we affirm 
ſome Property inſeparable from the Idea of the 
Subject, and which therefore belongs to it in all 
poſſible Caſes ; as, God is infinitely wiſe : Virtus 
tends to the ultimate Happineſs of Man. But where 
the Predicate is not neceſſarily connected with 
the Idea of the Subject, unleſs upon ſome Con- 
poſition is called conditional. The Reaſon of the 
Name is taken from the Suppoſition annexed, 
which is of the Nature of a Condition, andmay 
be expreſſed as ſuch. Thus; If a Stone it expoſed 
fo the Rays of the Sun, it will cantraft ſome Degree 
of Heat. If a River runs in a very declining Chan- 
nel, its Repidty will conflanth de. 


- 
and conditional, 
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ne, ſion of Propoſitions. If we are'care; 
6 ful never to affirm Things abſolute- 
| ly, but where the Ideas are inſepa- 
rably conjoined ; and if in our other Judgments, 
we diſtinctly mark the Conditions, which deter- 
minate the Predicate to belong to the Subject; 
we ſhall be the leſs liable to miſtake, in applying 
general Truths, to the particular concerns of 
human Life. It is owing to the exact Obſervance 
- of this Rule, that Mathematicians have been ſo 
| happy in their Diſcoveries; and that what they 
demonſtrate of Magnitude in general, may be ap 
plied with Eaſe in all obvious Occurrences. | 
; FOR V. Taz Truth of it is, particular 
them from Propoſitions are then known. to be 
a= true, when we can trace their Con» 
nection with Univerſals ; and it is ac- 
cordingly the great Buſineſs of Science, to find 
out general Truths, that may be. applied with 
Safety in all obvious Inſtances, . Now the great 
_ the Conditions, upon which one Idea may be 
affirmed or denied of another, is this.; that there» 
by particular really become univere 
ſal, may be introduced with Certainty into our 
| Reaſonings, and ſerve as Standards to conduct 
and regulate our Judgments. To illuſtrate this 
by a familiar Inftance. If. we ſay, Some Hater 
' as any fircibly; the Þ Gr * — 
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and tie Contiticns on. which: this ke 
Action depends, are not mentioned, it is as yet. 


uncertain in what Caſes it may be applied. Let 
us then ſupply theſe Conditions, and the Propo-- 
fition: will run thus: Vater conveyed in ſufficient 
Duantity along a flap Deſcent act very forcibly.. 


Here we have an univerſal. Judgment, inaſmuch 


as the Predicate forcible Actian, may be aſcribed to 
all Water under the Circumſtances mentioned.. 


| Nor is it leſs evident, 8 en 


we find, that Men do apply it, in Inftances. 
where the forcicle Action of Water is required ;. 
as in Corn-Mills, and. many other Works of Art. 
Thus we ſee, in what manner we are to proceed,. 
in order to arrive at univerſal Truths, which is. 
the great End and Aim of Science. And indeed, 
would Men take the ſame Care, duly to exprefs.. . 
the Conditions on which. they affirm and deny, 
as. Mathematicians do, in. thoſe Theorems which 
they term hypothetical 3 I doubt not, but we 
might be able to deduce many Truths, in othen 
Parts of Philoſophy, with no leſs Clearneſs, Force, 
and Perſpicuity, than has hitherto been. thought | 
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YER 
Of Simple and Compound Propoſitions. 


de, 1-1 THERTO we have treated 
Propoſitions of Propoſitions, where only 


Theſe are in the general called ſimple ; 
becauſe having but one Subject and one Predicate, 
they are the Effect of a ſimple Judgment, that | 
admits of no Subdivifion. But if it ſo happens, 
that ſeveral Ideas offer themſelves to our Thoughts. 
at once, whereby we are led to affirm the fame 
thing of different Objects, or different things of 
the ſame Object; the Propoſitions expreſing theſe 
Judgments are called compound : becauſe they may 


de reſolved into as many others, as there are Sub- 


jects or Predicates, in the whole complex Deter- 
mination of the Mind. Thus: God is infinite} 
wiſe, and infinitely powerful. Here there are two. 
Predicates, infinite Wiſdom, ond infinite Power, both, 
affirmed of the ſame Subject; and accordingly, the 
Propoſition may be reſolved into two others, 
affirming thefe Predicates feverally. In like 


manner in the Propoſition, Neither Kings nor Peo- 


ple are exempt from Death ; the Predicate is denied 
of both Subjects, and may therefore be ſeparated - 


from them, in diſtin& Propoſitions. Nor is it 


leg 
2 | 


2 * 
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compound Propoſitions, into a great . 


| Cauſals, Relatives, &c. are mentioned as ſo 


ane to the Rays of the dun, conſtitutes the 


(9) 


leſs evident, that if a complex Judgment conſiſts 6: 


of ſeveral Subjects and Predicates, it may be 
reſolved into as many ſimple Propoſitions, as are 
the Number of different Ideas compared toge- 
ther. Riches and Honours are apt to elate the Mind» 
and increaſe the Number of our Deſires. In this 
Judgment there are two Subjects and two Predi- 
cates, and it is at the ſame "Time apparent, that 
it may be reſolved into four diſtin Propoſitions. 
Riches are apt to elate the Mind. Riches are apt to 
increaſe the Number of aur Deſires. And ſo of 


II. Locician divided theſe . 


many different Claſſes ; but in my — 
Opinion, not with a due Rege | 


to their proper Definition. Thus Genditionale, 


iind Species of this Kind, though in an they 
are no more than fimple Propoſitions. To give 
an Inſtance of a Conditional: If a Stone is t = 
te the Rays of the Sun, it will contra# ſome Degree of 
Hur. Here we. have but one Subje@ and one: 
Predicate ; for the complex Expreſſion, 1 Stone 


proper Subject of this Propoſition, and is as 
more than one determinate. Idea. The fame 
Thing happens in Cauſals. Rehoboam was. xa- 


2e 
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aw ara Propo- 


 fitions ariſing from the Complexity of the Ex- 
preſſion; but when we come to conſider the 
Matter more nearly, it is evident, that we have 
but a ſingle Subject and Predicate. The F. 
It is not enough therefore to render a Propoſition 
compound, that the Subject and Predicate are 
complex Notions, requiring ſometimes a whole 
Sentence to expreſs them: for in this Caſe, the 
Compariſon is ftill confined to two Ideas, and 


conſtitutes what we call a ſimple Judgment. 
But where there are ſeveral Subjefs or Predi- 


cates, or both, as the Affirmation or 
may. be alike extended to them all, the Propo_ 
fition exprefling ſuch a Judgment, is truly a Col- 
lection of as many fimple ones, as there are dif- 
ferent Ideas compared. Confining ourſelves 
therefore, to this more ſtrict and juſt Notion of 


be all ſeverally affirmed or denied one of another. 


Of this Nature are the Examples of compound 


apt te clate the Mind, andincreaſe the Number of our | 


4 * 
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we call Digiunctiur. Such too are the 
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Death. In the firſt of theſe, the two Predicates 
may be affirmed ſeverally of each Subject, whence 
. we have four diſtin& Propoſitions. The othes 
furnithes an Example of the Negative Kind; 
where the ſame Predicate being disjoined from 


both Subjes, may be alſo denied of them in ſe- 
parate Propoſitions. 
IV. Tus other Species of com- . D- 


pound Propoſitions, are thoſe called 


 DisjunRives ; in which, comparing ſeveral Pre- 


dicates with the ſame SubjeQ, we affirm that one 
of them neceſſarily belongs to it, but leave the 
particular Predicate undetermined. — 
for example, ſays : This World either exiffc of i 


or is the Work of ſome all-wiſe and powerful C. 
it is: evident that one of the two — 


belong to the World ; but as the Propoſition de- 
termines not which, it is therefore of che Kind 


2. Sin cither moves round the Earth, or is the C. 


 Friendfbiy finds 
65. icin the Nature of all. 


to-be «removed; or if all” tis Predieates buy 
one : ate. removed; thiat- one neceſſarily takes 
place: bu in che Etample gien above; 
rr 
1 i ſome 


() 


fome wiſe and powerful Cauſe, we of coats 
deny it to be ſelf-exiſtent ; or if we deny it 
to be ſelf-exiſteut, we muſt neceſſarily admit 
that it was produced by ſome wiſe and powerful 
Cauſe. Now this particular Manner of linking 
of one diſplaces all the reſt ; or the excluding all 
dut one neceſſarily eſtabliſhes that one; cannot 
otherwiſe be effected, than by Means of dijunctive 
Particles. And hence it is, that Propoſitions - 
Particles, which make ſo neceſſary a Part of 
conſidered as a diſtin Species. But I ſhall re- 
I come to treat of Reaſoning, where the great 
One CO OP 
2 


, 8 W 
LIES” 
0f te Dif of Proteins Sf-evidt nl 

 Demonſirable.. | 


of dis. I. 
2 Aer 


Logic, Which treats of Reaſoning, and as this 
Art of Reaſoning lies, * 


we are very ſoon to ente 9 


—_ . * 
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Terms in which it is expreſſed are — 
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others more known ; it will be proper before we 
proceed any farther, to examine a little the diffe- 
rent Degrees of Evidence that accompany our 
Judgments ; that we may be the better able to 
diſtinguiſh, in what Caſes we ought to have re- 
courſe to Reaſoning, and what thoſe Propoſi- 
tions are, upon which, as a ſure and unerring 
ON eee 
of others. 

: IL warn any Propoſition is of- | 
fered ta the View of the Mind, if the ory 


underſtood ; upon comparing the Ad 

Ideas together, the Agreement or Diſagreement 
aſſerted is either immediately perceived, or found 
to lic beyond the preſent Reachof the Underſtands 


ing. In the firſt Caſe the Propoſition is ſaid s 


be ſe/ſ-evident, and admits not of any Proof, be- 
cauſe a bare Attentien to the Ideas themſelyes, 
produces. full Cenvittion and Certainty ; nor is it 
poſſible to call in any, Thing more evident, by way 
of Confirmation. But where the Connection or 
Repugnance comes not ſo readily under the In- 
ſpection of the Mind, there we muſt have recourſe 
to Reaſoning ; and if by a clear Series of Proofs 
we can make out the Truth propoſed, inſomuch 
that Self- evidence ſhall accompany every Step. ot 
the Procedure, we nn,; 


. 
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| what we aſſert, and * 


be demonfirable. When we affirm, for inſtance, 
| that it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be and not 10 
be ; whoever underſtands the Terms made uſe of, 


perceives at firſt Glance the Truth of what is 


aſſerted; nor can he by any Efforts, bring himſelf 


to believe the contrary. The Propefition-there-- 
fore is ſelf-evident, and ſuch, that it is impoſſible 
by Reaſoning to make it plainer ; becauſe there is 
no Truth more obvious, or better known, from. 
which a a Conſequence it may be deduced. But 
if we ſay, This World had a Beginning ; the Aſſer- 
with the ſame Degree of Evidence. We find great 


rive at a clear View of the Abſurdity involved in 


tion is of the Kind we call &menfirable; inaſmuch. 
as its Truth is not immediately perceived/by the 
Mind, but it may be made appear by means of 
others more known and obvious, 2 
bw as an unavoidable Conſequence. 
, III. Fron what has been ſaid it 
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made out of nothing ; and are not brought to a 


c os oo. 


| comprehended all our intuitive Judgments, that 


„ 


Mind, and-qught to be referred to it in. a juſt. 
Diviſion of the Powers of the Underſtanding. 
And indeed it is with this View chiefly, that we 


have diſtinguiſhed Propoſitions into ſelf-evident 


Under the. firſt Head are 


and demonſtrable. 
"4 


per Province of the Reaſoning Faculty, and 


| 6686) | 
fs, all belonging to the ſecond Operation of the 
Mind. Demonſtrable Propoſitions are the pro- 


conſtitute. by far the moſt conſiderable Part of 
human Knowledge. Indeed Reaſon extends alſo 
to Matters of Experience and Teſtimony, where 


the Proofs adduced, are not of the Kind called 


Demonſtration. But I am here only conſider- 


ing the Powers of the Mind, as employed in 
tracing the Relations between its own Ideas, in 


which View of | 
Things, every true Propoſition is 


; the" very'often we find Caifelves 
incapable of diſcovering and applying thoſe in- 


termediate Ideas, upon which the Demonſtratiors 


depends, 
— 


tions therefore, - belonging $ropery 
to the third Operation of the Mi 

I ſhall for the preſent diſmiſs them, 
and return to the Conſideration of ſelf-evident 
Truths. Theſe, as 1 have already obſerved, 
furniſh the firſt Principles of Reaſonivg ; and 
it js certain, that if in our Reſearches, we ein- 


ploy only ſuch Principles as have this Charac- 


ter of Self-evidence, and apply them according 


to the Rules to be afterwards- explained, we. 


ſhall be in no Danger of Error, in 
from one Diſcovery to another. For this | may 


oppeal tp the Writings of the Wr 


. 
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which being conducted by the expreſs Model 
here mentioned, are an inconteſtible Proof of the 


xot only have the Propoſitions of the Science 
ſtood the Teſt of Ages, but are found attended 


with that invincible Evidence, as forces the Afſ- 


ſent of all, who duly conſider the Proofs upon 


1 ˙ de w W LL BALL 7 Boas - 


finitions, in which the Meaning of their Words 


is fo diſtinctly explained, that they cannot fail 
to excite in the Mind of an attentive Reader, - 
the very ſamne Ideas as are annexed to them by 

the Writer, And indeed. I am apt to think 


thay - - 


oe 


Ce. 


[) 3 
that the Clearneſs and irreſiſtible Evidence of 
Mathematical Knowledge, is owing to nothing 
ſo much, as this Care in laying the Foundation. 


Where the Relation between any two Ideas is 


accurately and juſtly traced, it will not be dif- 
ficult for another to comprehend that Rela- 
tion, if in ſetting himſelf to diſcover it, he brings 
the very ſame Ideas into Compariſon. But if on 


the contrary, he affixes to his Words, Ideas dif- 


ferent from thoſe that were in the Mind of him 


who firſt advanced the Demonſtration ; it is evi- 


dent, that as the ſame Ideas are not Compared, 
the-ſame Relation cannot ſubſiſt, inſomuch that 
2 Propoſition will be rejected as falſe, which, 
had. the Terms been rightly. underſtood, muſt 
haye appeared unenceptionably true, A Square, 
for inftance, is a Figure, bounded by four equal 
Here the Nature of the Angles makes no leſs a 
Part, of, the Idea, than the Equality of the Sides; 


the Equality of ite Sides, without regard: to 
implics alſo this latter Conſideration ; it is plain 
he would reject it as not univerſally true, inafs 
much as it could not be applied where the Sides 
3 - ry \ | Were 


8 


and many Propertics.demonſtrated, of the Square» * 
flow. from its being a rectangular, Figure: If 

therefore we. ſuppoſe a Man, who has 
partial Nation of a Square, comprehending only 
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VI. Wi ſee therefore, chat no- 
thing contributes ſo much to the —— 
Improvement and Certainty of hu- — 

2 
fo the 
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vu. Wan they have taken this 
firſt Step, and made known the 
to inveſtigate, their next Care is, to 
lay down ſome ſelf-evident Truth, 
which may ſerve as a Foundation for their fu- 
ture Reaſonings. And here indeed they proceed 
with remarkable CircumſpeQtion, admitting no 
Principles, but what flow immediately from 
their Definitions, and neceſſarily force them- 
ſelves upon a Mind, in any Degree attentive' to 
its Perceptions. Thus a Circle is a Figure form- 
ed by a Right Line, moving round ſome fixe 


N. * 
22 — 


— 


Point in the ſame Plane. The fixed Point ; 


round which the Line is ſuppoſed to move, 
and where one of its Extremities terminates, is 


called the Center of the Circle. The other Ex- 


tremity, which is conceived to be carried round, 
until it returns to the Point whence it firſt ſet 


n and 


aer 
are called Radii. From theſe Definitions" com- 


Truth ; that the Radi of the ſame Circle are all 


equal one to another. I call it ſelf-evident, be- 


Mathematical ! 


1 
3 a AA. e 


cauſe nothing more is requiretl, to lay it open to 
the immediate Perception of the Mind, than an 
Attention to the Ideas compared, For from the 


„„ - 


- * 
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very Geneſis of a Circle it is plain, that the 4 
Circumference is every where diſtant from the "+l 
Center, by the exact Length of the deſcribing 
Line; and that the ſeveral Radii are in Truth 

riouſly poſited within the Figure. This ſhort 
Deſcription will I hope ſerve, to give ſome little 
Inſight into the Manner of deducing Mathema- 
tical Principles, as well as in the Nature of that 
Evidence which accompanies them. 

VIII. Ax now I proceed to ob- =p" 
ſerve, that in all Propoſitions we 1 
either affirm or deny ſome Property Fear | 
of the Idea that conſtitutes the Sub- 5 
ject of our Judgment, or we maintain that ſome- 
thing may be done or effected. The firſt Sort are 
called ſpeculative Propoſitions, as in the Example 
meritioned above, the Radii of the ſame Circle are 
all equal one to another. The others are called 
practical, for a Reaſon too obvious to be menti- 
oned; thus, that a Right Line may be drawn from 
ene Point to another, is a practical Propoſition ; in- 
aſmuch as it expreſſes that ſomething may be done. 
IX. From this twofold Confide- | 
ration of Propoſitions ariſes the two- — 
fold Diviſion of Mathematical Prin- 


I 
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3 That Things equal to one 


and the ſame Thing, are equal to one another. But 
a ſelf-evident practical Propoſition, is what they 
call a Peftulate. Such are thoſe of Euclid ; that 
a finite Right Line may be continued direttly for- 
wards : That a Circle may be deſcribed about any Cen- 
ter with any Diſtance. And here we are to obſerve, 
that as in an Axiom, the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment between the Subject and Predicate, muſt 
come under the immediate Inſpection of the 
Mind; ſo in a Peſtulate, not only the Poflibi- 
lity of the Thing aſſerted, muſt be evident at 
firſt View, but alſo the Manner in which it may 
be effected. But where this Manner is not of 
_ itſelf apparent, the Propolition comes under the 
Notion of the demonſtrable kind, and is treated 
as ſuch by the Geometrical Writers. Thus, to 
draw a Right Line from one Point to another ;, is 
aſſumed by Euclid as a Poftulate, becauſe the man- 


ner of doing it is ſo obvious, as to require no 
previous Teaching. But then it is not equally . 


evident, how we are to conſiruf? an equilateral 
| Triangle. For this Reaſon he advances it as a 
demonſtrable Propoſition, lays down Rules for 
the exact Performance, and at the ſame time 


proves, that if theſe Rules are followed, the Fi- 


gure will be juſtly deſcribed. V 
And demon- X. Tris naturally leads me to 
6 8 
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ire diſtinguiſhed into different Kinds Kerns 
according as they are ſpeculative or problems. 
practical; ſo is it alſo with demon/trable Propoſi- 
tions. A demonſtrable ſpeculative Propoſition, 
is by Mathematicians called a Theorem. Such is 
the famous 47th Propoſition of the firſt Book of 
the Elements, known by the Name of the Pytho- 
gorick Theorem, from its ſuppoſed Inventor Py- 
thagoras, viz. That in every Rigbt-angled Triangle, 
the Square deſcribed upon the Side fubtending the 
Right Angle, is equal to both the Squares deſeribedl 


other hand, a demonſtrable practical Propoſi- 


tion, is called a Problem; as where Euclid teaches 
us, to deſcribe a Square upon a given Right Line. 
XI. Sincs I am upon this Sub- 4, 
ject, it may not be amiſs to add, e De- 
that beſides the four Kinds of Pro- Tiers 


poſitions already mentioned, Mathe- 


. maticians have alto a fifth, known by the Name 


of Corellaries. Pheſe are uſually ſubjoined'to 
in this; that they flow from what is there G 
monſtrated, in fo obvious a Manner, as to diſ- 
whence they are deduced, almoſt as ſoon as pro- 
poſed. Thus Euclid having demenſtrated, rhar 
in every Right-lined Triangle, all the three 2 
6 
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by way of Corollary, that- all the thret Angles of 
any one Triangle taken together, are equal to all the 
three Angles of any other Triangle taken together : 


which is evident at firſt Sight; becauſe in all 
Caſes they are equal to two right ones, and 
Things equal to one and the ſame thing, are 
equal to one another. 

12 fox XII. Tur laſt Thing I ſhall take 
7 notice of in this Practice of the Ma- 
1 thematicians, is what they call their 
9 Scholia. They are indifferently an- 
nexed to Definitions, Propoſitions, or Corolla- 
ries; and anſwer the ſame Purpoſes as Annota- 
tions upon a Claffic Author, For in them Oc- 
caſion is taken to explain whatever may appear 


intricate and obſcure in a Train of Reaſoning ; 


to anſwer ObjeQtions ; to teach the Application 
and ———— eng rio 
ginal and Hiſtory of the 

in the Science; and in a word, to acquaint us 
with all ſuch Particulars as deferve to be known, 


11 


Profat. 


This Mabed XIII. Tuos we have taken a 
of the Marbe- "ſhort View, of the fo much celebra- 
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theſe they deduce their Axioms and Poſtulates, 
which ſerve as Principles of Reaſoning; and ha- 
ving thus laid a firm Foundation, advance to 
Theorems and Problems, eſtabliſhing all by the 
ſtricteſt Rules of Demonſtration. The Corol- 
laries low naturally and of themſelves. And if 
any Particulars are ſtill wanting; to illuſtrate a 
Subject, or compleat the Reader's Information F 
theſe, that the Series of Reaſoning may not be 
interrupted or broken, are generally thrown into 
Scholia. In a Syſtem of Knowledge ſo uniform 
and well connected, no wonder if we meet with 
Certainty ; and if thoſe Clouds and Darkneſſes, 
that deface other Parts of human Science, and 
bring Diſcredit even In Reaſon itſelf, are here 


XIV. Bor ſhall for che preſent 
wave theſe Reflections, which every Truths 
nom on ng > r's 
make of himſelf, return to the 
Conſideration of ſelf-evident Propo- 
fitions. It will doubtleſs be expect- 
ed, after what Has been here ſaid of them, that 
1 ſhould eſtabliſh ſome Criteria, or Marks, by. 
whick they may be diſtinguiſhed. But I frankly - 


3 ht king, chm in them, more obvi- 
I 2 \ conſtitutes 


dun my Inability in this reſpect, as not being 
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confiitutes their very Nature. All I have there. 
Fore to obſerve on this Head is, that we ought to 
make it our firſt Care, to obtain clear and deter- 
minate Ideas, When afterwards we come to 
compare theſe together, if we perceive between 
any of them a neceſſary and unavoidable Con- 
nection, inſomuch that it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive them exiſting aſunder, without i 
the very Ideas compared ; we may then conc 
that the Propoſition expreſſing this Relation, is a 
Principle, and of the kind we call ſelf-evident. 
In the Example mentioned above, The Radi 
ner 
eſt manner; it being impoſſible for any one who 
attends to his own Ideas, not to perceive the E- 
quality here aſſerted. For as the Circumference 
15 every where diſtant from the Center, by the 
exact Length of the deſcribing Line; the Radij 
drawn from the Center to the Circumference, be- 


ing ſeverally equal to this one Line, muſt needs 


alſo be equal among themſelves. If we ſuppoſe 
the Radii unequal, we at the ſame time ſuppoſe the 
Circumference more diſtant from the in 
ſome Places than in others; which Suppoſition, 
2s it would exhibit a Figure quite different, from 
a Circle, we ſee there is no ſeparating the Pre- 
dicate from the Subject in this Propoſition, with- 
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found to hold, in all dur other intuitive Percep- 
tions, inſomuch that we may eftabliſh this as an 
univerſal Criterion, whereby to judge of and diſ- 
tinguiſh them. I would not, however, be un- 
derſtood to mean, as if this ready View of the 
unavoidable Connection between ſome Ideas, 
was any thing really different from Self-evidence. 
It is indeed nothing more, than the Notion of 
Self-evidence a little unfolded, and as it were 
laid open to the Inſpection of the Mind. In- 
tuitive Judgments need no other diſtinguiſhing 
Marks, than that Brightneſs which ſurrounds 
chem; in like manneras Light diſcovers itſelf by 
its own Preſence, and the Splendot it univerſally 
diffuſes. But I have faid enough & ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions, and ſhall therefore now proceed to 
thoſe of the demonſtrable kind; which being 
ined in conſequence of Reaſoning, naturally 
us to the third Part of Logick, where this. 
nn 
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e 1 r ; 
— proceeds in futniſhing it- 
— ſelf with Ideas, and framing intuitive 


Let us next enquire 
into the manner of diſcovering thoſe more remote 
Relations, which lying at a Diſtance from the 
Underſtanding, are not to be traced, but by means 


of 3 higher Exerciſe of its Powers, It often hap- 5 


pens 
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niſh, and the Relation we are in queſt of may be 
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pens in comparing Ideas together, that their AL 
greement or Diſagreement cannot be diſcerned at 
firſt View, eſpecially if they are of ſuch a Nature, 
as not to admit of an exact Application one th 
another. When, for inſtance, we compare two 
Figures of a different Make, in order to judge of 
their Equality or Inequality, it is plain, that by 
barely conſidering the Figures themſelves, we can- 
not arrive at an exact Determination; becauſe by 
reaſon of their diſagreeing Forms, it is impoſſible . 
ſo to put them together, as that their ſeveral Parts 
ſhall mutually coincide. Here then it becomes ne- 
ceſlary to look out for ſome third Idea, that will ad- 
mit of ſuch an Application as the preſent Caſe re- 
quires z wherein if we ſucceed, all Difficulties va« 


traced with Eaſe. Thus right-lined Figures are 
all reducible to; Squares, by means of which we 
can meaſure their Areas, and determine exactly 
tals Dgomapae or Dibgwanent. is. Fel. | 
Magnitude. | 
II. Iy now it be aſked, how any 7% 
third Lies can ferye to eber a Re. — 
lation between two other: I anſwer, h. 
by being compared foverally, with theſe ee 
for ſuch a Compariſon enables us to ſee how far 
the Ideaz-with which this third is compared, ars 
connected or disjoined between themſelves. In the 
— . 
14 Figures, 


420 
Figures, if we compare each of them with ſonit 
Square whoſe Area is known, and find the one en- 
actly equal to it, and the other leſs-by a Squtare- 
Inch, we immediately conclude, that the Area of 
the firſt Figure is a Square-Inch greater than that 
of the ſecond. This manner of determining the 
Relation between any two Ideas, by the Invention 
of ſome third with which they may be compared, 
is that which we call Reaſoning, and indeed the 
chief Inſtrument, by which we puſh on our Diſ- 
coveries, and enlarge our Knowledge, The great 
Art lies, in finding eut ſuch intermediate Ideas, as 
when compared with the others in the Queſtion, 
as will afterwards appear, it is only by-means of 
them, that we — WIE 
CR 47 | 
The Parts III. Fon what bes bean faid it 
that - anffr appears, that every Act of Reaſoning 
pay  ncceſlarily includes three diftin& . 
" Judgments; two, wherein the Ideas, 
whoſe Relation we want to diſcover, are ſeverally 
compared with the middle Idea, and a third where- 
in they are themſelves connected or Cisjoined, ac- 
cording to the Reſult of that Compariſon. Now 
2 in the fecond Part of Logick, our Judgments 
when put into Words were called Propofitions, fo 
here in the third Part, the Expreſſions of our Ren- 7 
n IIs And hence it fol- 
lows, 


— 
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lows, that as eveiy AR of Reaſoning implics three 
ſeveral Judgments, ſo every Syllegiſm muſt in- 


_ clude three diftin&t Propoſitions. When a Rea- 


foning is thus put into Words, and appears in 
Form of a Syllogiſm, the intermediate Idea made 
uſe of to diſcover the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment we fearch for, is called the middle Term; and 


the two Ideas themſelves, with which this third is 


IV. Bor as theſe things are beſt —— 
mme Examples; tet ws, E 
inſtance, fet ourſelves to enquire, « 
whether Men are accountable for their Aftions. As 
the Relation between the Ideas of Man and Ac- 

comes not within the immediate View 
of the Mind, our firſt Care- muſt be, to find out 
ly to difcover and trace it. A very ſmall Meaſure 
of Reflection is fufficient to inform us, that no 
Creature can be accountable for his Actions, un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe him capable of diſtinguiſhing the 
good from the bad; that is, unleſs we ſuppoſe him 


poſſeſſed of Reaſon. Nor is this alone ſufficient. 
| For what would it avail him to know good from 


bad Actions, if he had no Freedom of Choice, nor 
could avoid the one, and purſue the other ? Hence 
ie becomes neceſſary to take in both. Conſidera- 

tions in the preſent Caſe. It is at the ſame time 


n that wherever there is this Abi- 
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lity of difiaguithing goed from bes A dess amd 
purſuing the one and avoiding the other, there alſo 
a Creature is accountable. We have then got a 
third Idea, with which Accountablenef; is inſepara- 
here to be conſidered as making up one complex 
Conception. Let us now take this middle Idea, 
and it with the other Teri in the Que- 
that it may be affirmed of him. Having thus by 
means of the intermediate Idea formed two ſeve- 
ral Julgments, wiz. that Man is poſſeſſed of Reaſon 
end Liberty; and that Reaſon and Liberty imply A- 
 countableneſs;, a third obviouſly and neceſſarily fol- 
lows, vjz. that Man is accountable for bis Aftions.. 
Here then we have a complete Act of Reaſoning, 
in which, according to what has been already ob- 
ferved, there are three diſtint Judgments; two 
that may be ſtiled previous, inaſmuch as they lead 
to the other, and ariſe from comparing the mid - 


| dle Idea, with the two Ideas in the Queſtion : the 


third is a Conſequence of theſe previous Acts, and 
Words, it exhibits what Logicians term a Syllo, 
giſm, and when propoſed in due Form, runs thus: 
Every Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty is 
ecrountable for his Actions. 
a 


(203) | 
ſerve, that there are three ſeveral Po- Eons, 
poſitions, expreſſing the three Judg. -- 
ments implied in the Act of Reaſoning, and ſo 
diſpoſed, as to repreſent diſtinctly what paſſes 
within che Mind, in tracing the more diſtant Re- 
lations of its Ideas. The two fuk Propoſitions: 
anſwer the two previous Judgments in Reaſoning. 
| before the other. The third is termed the Conche- 

' fion, as being gained in conſequence of what wes. 
aſſerted in the Premiſſes. We are alſo to remember, 
that the Terms exprefling the two. Ideas whoſe 
Relation we enquire after, as here Aan and A- 
countableneſs, are in general called the Extremes.;. 
and that the intermediate Idea, by means of which. 
the Relation is traced, wiz. A Creatiere poſſeſſed of 
. Reaſon ang Liberty, takes. the Name of the middle 
Term. Hence it follows, that by the Premiffes of 
a Syllogiſm, we are always to underſtand the two. 
| Propoſitions, where the middle Term is feverally 


compared with. Extremes ; for theſe conſtitute the - 


previous Judgments, whence che Truth we are 


clufion is that other Propoſition, in which the &x- 
temes themſelves are joined or ſeparated, agree- 
ably to what appears upon the above Compari- 
Jon, —— 
Syllogil,. 


in queſt of is by Reaſoning deduced.. The Con- 


* 
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Syllogiſm, where the two firſt Propoſitions which 
repreſent the Premiſſes, and the third that makes 
the Concluſion, are exactly agreeable to the De- 


finitions here gi | F 
Major and VI. Baron we take leave of this 

a * Article, it will be farther neceſſary to 
„ obſerve, that as the Concluſion is 
made up of the extreme Terms of 
the Syllogiſm, ſo that Extreme, which ſerves as 
the Predicate of the Concluſion, goes by the Name 
of the Major Term : the other Extreme, which 
makes the Bubject in the ſame Propoſition, is 
called the A Term. From this Diſtinction 
of the Extremes, ariſes alſo a Diſtinction between 
the Premiſſes, where theſe Extremes are ſeverally 
compared with the middle Term. That Propo- 
fition which compares the greater Extreme, or 
the Predicate of the Concluſion, with the middle 
Term, is called the Major Propoſition - the other, 
wherein the ſame middle Term is. compared with 
the Subject of the Concluſion, or lefſer Extreme, 
is called the Minor Propofitran. All this is obvi- 
ous from the Syllogiſm already given, where the 
Concluſion is, Aan is accountable for his Actions. 
being connected with. the middle Term in the 
frſt of the two Premiſes ; Every. Creature poſſeſſed 
gives what we call the Major Propoſition.. In the 


r 


. 2 ang n, td 


ſecond 


* 
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ſed of Reaſon and Liberty, we find the leſſer Ex- 


_ cording as we have done in that offered above. 


we are likely ta have occaſion for 


Expreſſion of it, yet common Language is. not 


Y 
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fecond of the Premiſſes; Man is a Creature poſe 


treme, or Subject of the Concluſion, viz. Man, 
connected with the ſame middle Term, whence 
it is known to be the Minor Propoſition. I ſhall 
enly add, that when a Syllogiſm is propoſed in 
due Form, the Major Propoſition is always placed 
firſt, the Minor next, and the Concluſion laft, ac- 


VII. HavinG thus cleared the 
Way, by explaining ſuch Terms, as 


= and 
Rea ng and 
in the Progreſs of this Treatiſe; it # 


may not be amiſs to obſerve, that though we have 


carefully diſtinguiſhed between the 47 of Reaſon- 
ing, and a which is no more than the 


fo critical on this Head ; the Term Reaſoning be- 
ing promiſcuouſly uſed to ſignify, either the 
Judgments of, the Mind as they follow ene ano- 
ther in Train, ar the Propoſitions exprefling 
theſe Judgments. Nor need we wonder that it 
is fo, inaſmuch. as. our Ideas and. the Terms ap- 
propriated to them, are ſo connected by Habit and 
Uſe, that our Thoughts. fall as it were. ſpontane- 
ouſly into Language, as faſt as they ariſe in the 
Mind ; ſo that even in. our Reaſonings within 
n to lay afide 


* 
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| Kon between mental and verbal Reafoinirig, ft 


may be allowed that Expreſſion, IL thought it 
ncedful here to diſtinguiſh them, in order to give 

'a juſt Idea of the manner of deducing one Truth 
of Things in view, and combines its Fudgnients 
according to the real Evidence attending them, 
there is no great Danger of Miſtake in our Rea- 
fonings, becauſe we carry our Concluſions no far. 
ther than the Clearneſs of our Perceptions war- 
rants us. But where we make uſe of Words, 


the Caſe is often otherwiſe ;, nothing being more 


common than to let them paſs, without attending 
to the Ideas they repreſent ; inſomuch that we 
amination appear to have no determinate Mean- 
ing. Hence it greatly imports us to diſtinguiſh. 
between Reaſoning and Syllogiſm ; and to take 
care that the one be in all Caſes the true and juſt 


Repreſentation of the other. However, as I am. 


unwilling to recede too far from the cvinmon. 
Forms of Speech, or to multiply Diſtinctions 


without Neceffity, I ſhall henceforward conſider 


Propoſitions as repreſenting thereal Judgments of 
the Mind, and Syllogiſms as the true Copies ef 
our Reaſonings ; which indeed they ought” al- 
ways to be, and undoubtedly always will be, to 
Men who think juſtly, and are deſirous of arriv- 
— Upon this Suppelition there will 


* 
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be no Danger in uſing the Words Judginentand = 
Propoſition promiſcucuꝛſſy 3 or in conſidering Rea 
foning as either a Combination of various Judg-- 
ments, or of the Propoſitions exprefling them 3 
becauſe being the exact Copies one of another, 
the Reſult will be in all Caſes the ſame. Nor is. 
it a ſmall Advantage that we can thus conform. 
to common Speech, without confounding our 
| Ideas, or running into Ambiguity. By. this. 
other Men, readily apprehend the Meaning of 
own Notions and Sentiments into their Minds. 
VIII. Trzsz Things premiſed, we a FE 
may in the general define Reaſoning, , the 
te be an At or Operation of the Mind,. . — wg 
during ſome anknown Propoſition, from — 157 
previaus Prapofitions, in 2 ſumple Act of Rea 
faning, are only two in Number ; and it is always. 
required that they be of theniſelves apparent to- 
the Underſtanding, inſomuch that we affent to- 
and perceive the Truth of them as foon as pro- 
poſed. In the Syllogiſm given above, the Pre- 
miſſes are fuppoſed to be felf-evident Truths, 
by a ſingle AR of Reaſoning. If, for inſtance, 
in the Major, Every Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon 
. 
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not be perceived by a bare Attention te the Ideas 
themſclves ; it is evident, that this Propoſition 
. fion deduced from it. In this Cafe a new mid- 
dle Term muſt be ſought for, to trace the Con- 
neCtions here ſuppoſed ; and this of courſe fur- 
bliſhed the Propoſition in queſtion, we are then, 
ceeding Train of Reaſoning. And ſhould it fo 
happen that in this ſecond Eſſay, there was ſtili 
appear at firſt Sight; we muſt then have recourſe 
to # third Syllogifin, in order to lay open that 
Truth to the Mind ; becauſe fo long as the Pre- 
miſſes remain uncertain, ' the Concluſion built 
upon them. muſt be ſo too, When by conduct- 
arrive at ſore Syllogiſm, where che previous 
Propoſitions are intuitive Truths; the Mind 
feveral Concluſions it has paſſed through, ſtand 
upon the immoveable Foundation of | Self-evis 
dence, and when traced to their Source termi- 
1 N 4 


— 


D der to infer a Concluſion a ſingle 
u Actof Reaſoning, the Premiſes myſt 
i Eo „ 


Ty 
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be intultive Propoſitions. Where my 
they are not, previous Syllegiſms are Y 
required, in which Caſe Reaſoning becomes a 


| complicated AR, taking in a Variety of ſucceſſive 


Steps. This frequently happens in tracing themore 
remote Relations of our Ideas, where many mid- 


dle Terms being called in, the Concluſion cannot 
be made out, but in conſequence of a Series of | 


Syllogiſms following one another in Train. But 
altho' in this Concatenation of Propoſitions, thoſe 
that form the Premiſſes of the laſt Syllogiſm, are 
often conſiderably removed from Self- evidence; 
yet if we trace the Reaſoning backwards, we 


ſhall find them the Concluſions of previous Syllo- - 


to Intuition, in proportion as we advance, and 
are found at laſt to terminate in it. And if after 
having thus unravelled a Demonſtration, we 
take it the contrary Way; and obſerve how the 
Mind ſetting out with intuitive Perceptions, cou- 
ples them together to form a Concluſion, how 
by introducing this Concluſion into another Syl- 
logiſm, it ſtill advances one Step farther ; and ſo 


vient tots future Progreſs; we ſhall then perceive 
clearly, that Reaſoning in the higheſt Exerciſe of 
that Faculty, is no more than an orderly Combir 
nation of thoſe ſimple Acts, which we have al- 
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© ng ws Syllogiſms ane to another, that 
— ; ſeverally- made uſe of as Prerhiſſes, | 
n of what goes 

3 — — 
— — * and eſtabliſhed Truths, * 
7 

— the 
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tainty in 
2 one Judgment 
. ther, and Genie cvs as td 


N. And now — = ny ng ik 

— 58 f this ditt 
ve have gad is the Abiliey of deducing unknown 
3 ˙——— Gas tk | 
— Lo 
3 Gn | 
ay Judgments on which the 
Concluſion — n t n known ant 

— Principles has been already trucedl. 
2 XI. Tmzre is yet another r Obſer- 
* vation which naturally offers itſelf, 
| an 
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in conſequence of the above Detail ; . 
viz. that all the Knowledge acquired » ; - ung 
by Reaſoning, how far Toever we ©*«i"y- 


carry our Diſcoveries, is {till built upon our ind 


tuitive Perceptions. Towards the end of the laſt 
Part we divided Propoſitions into ſelf-evident and 
demonſtrable, and repreſented thoſe of the ſelf- 
evident Kind, as the Foundation on which the 
whole Superſtructure of human Science reſted: 
This Doctrine is now abundantly confirmed by 
what has been delivered in the preſent Chapter. 
We have found that every Diſcovery of human 
Reaſon, is the Conſequence of a Train of Syllo« 
giſms, which when traced to their Source, always 
Mind arrives at theſe primitive Truths, it purſues 
not its Enquiries farther, as well knowing, that 
za immediate View of the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement between its Ideas. And hence it is 
that in unrave ling any Fart of Knowledge, in 
order to come at the Foundation on which it 
ſtands; intuitive Truths are always the laſt Resort 


of the Underſtanding, beyond which it aims not 


to advance, but pofleſles its Notions in perfect Se- 
Curity, as; having now, reached the very Spring 
WIGS Im CEE. = 
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CHAT YH 


Of the ſeveral Kind: of Reaſoning, and firſt if 
that by which we determine the Genera aud Spe 
"PII 


I. have endeavoured in the 
6 + ewes 
poſſible of Reafoning, and 
of the Manner in which it is conducted, Let us 
now enquire a little into the Diſcoveries made 
by this Faculty, and what thoſe Ends are, which 
we have principally in view in the Exerciſe of it, 
All the Aims of human Reaſon may in the gene- 
ral be reduced to theſe two: 1. To rank things 
under thoſe univerſal Ideas to which they truly 
belong ; and, 2. To aſeribe to them their feveral 
b rps crypt wier 
Diſtribution. 
| he rr 
— determine the Genera and Species of 
Things. We have ſeen in the firſt 
Part of this Treatiſe, how the Mind proceeds in 
framing general Ideas. We have alſo ſeœm im the 
ſecond Part, how by means of theſe general Ideas; 
we come by univerſal Propoſitions. Now as in 


l. 
as diſtinct a Notion as 


1 
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perty of a Genus or Species, it is plain, that 6 
cannot apply this Property to Odjecta, 
till we have firſt determined, whether they are 
comprehended under that general Idea, of which 
the Property is affirmed. Thus there are certain 
Properties belonging to all even Numbers, which 


nevertheleſs cannot be applied to any particular 
Number, until we have firſt diſcovered it to be 


of the Species expreſſed by that general Name, 
Hence Reaſoning begins with referring Things to 
their ſeveral Diviſions and Claſſes in the Scale of 
dur Ideas; and as theſe Diviſions are all diſtin- 
guiſhed by peculiar Names, we hereby learn to 
apply the Terms exprefling general Conceptions, 

to buck particular Objeſts, as come wer Que 
im Odfrtetion. * 

III. Now in order to arrive at theſe 
Concluſions, by which the — GL 


4 


The Sage by 


manifeſtly neceſſary: Firſt, That we take a Vichy 
of the Idea itfelf denoted dy. that genera} Name, 
and carefully attend to the diſtinguiſhing Marks 
which ſerve to characterize it. Secondly, That 
we compare” this Idea with the Object under 


| Conſideration, obſerving diligently wherein they 


agree or differ, If the Idea is found to. correſ- ; 


Heſitation apply the geverab Nate; but if no 
96 1 * e 7 ſuch 


*. , 
intervenes, the Conel 
muſt neceſſarily take a contrary Turn. is 
for inſtance, take the Number £ight, and con- 
ſider by what Steps we are led to pronounce. it 
an even Number. Firſt then we call to mind the 
Idea ſignified by the Expreſſion as ever Number, 
wiz. that it is a Number diviſible int two 
Parts. We then compare this Idea — 
Number Eight, and finding them manifeſtly to 
agree, ſee at once the Neceſſity of admitting the 
Concluſion. Theſe feveral Judgments therefore, 
transferred into Language, and reduced to the 
groin rp wfinpunery 
Every that may be divided 
Au is. an Even Number F A 
Number E 
_ 1GUT maybe divided into two equal 
Therefore the Number Ex0nT i is anEven Number, 


Thoſs IV. I navs made Choice 
CS in Cot = A AAR 
— of the. Concluſion, which is obvious 
enough, and might have been ob- 
- tained without all that Parade of 
Wards ;. but chiefly becauſe it is of eaſy Compro 
heaſion, and ſerves at the ſame TimediſtinQlyto - 
exhibit the Form of Reaſoning by which the Un- 
derſtapding conduBs ie f in all Inflances of thi 
kind And here it may be obſerved, that werk the 
general Idea, to which particular Qhyetts are re 
| ferred, 
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| a Harſe in the Fields, or a Dog in the Street, we 


(us) 8 
ferred, is very familiar to the Mind, and fre- 


quently in View]; this Reference, and the Applica» 


out any Apparatus of Reaſoning. When we ſee. 


readily apply the Name of the Species ; Habit, 
and a familiar Acquaintance with the general Idea, 


ſuggeſting it inſtantaneouſly to the Mind. We 
are not however to imagine on this Account, 
that the Underſtanding departs from the uſual 
Rules of juſt Thinking. A frequent Repetition 
of Acts begets a Habit; and Habits are attended 
with a certain Promptneſs of Execution, that pre- 
vents our obſerving the ſeveral Steps and Grada- 
tions by which any Courſe of Action is accom+ 
pliſhed. But in other Inſtances, where we judge 
not by pre- contracted Habits, as when the gene 
ral Idea is. very complex, or leſs familiar to the 
Mind ; we always proceed according tothe Form 
of Reaſoning eſtabliſhed above. A Goldſmith, 
for Inſtance,” who is in doubt as to any Piece of 
Metal, whether it be of the Species called Gold; 
firſt examines its Properties, and then comparing 
them with the general Idea fignified. by that 
Name, if he finds a perfect Correſpondence, no 
longer heſitates under what Claſs of Metals to 
rank it. Now what is this, but following Step 
by Step thoſe Rules of Reaſoning, which we 
have before laid down as the Standards, by which _ 


5 (us) 
to regulate our Thoughts in all Concluſions of 
this Kind? Bd ih | 
The great In- V. Non let it be imagined,- that 
, our Reſearches here, becauſe in Ap- 
E pearance bounded to the impoſing of 
general Names upon particular Objects, are 
therefore trivial and of little Conſequence. Some 
of the moſt conſiderable Debates among Man- 
kind, and ſuch too as nearly regard their Lives, 
Intereſt and Happineſs, turn wholly upon this 
Article, Is it not the chief Employment of 6ur 
ſeveral Courts of Judicature, to determine in par- 
| ticular Inſtances, what is Law, Juſtice, and 
| | Equity? Of what Importance is. it in many 
| Caſes, to decide aright, whether an Action ſhall 
| l be termed Murder or Manſlaughter ? We fee 
4 that no leſs than the Lives and Fortunes of Men, 
| depend often upon theſe Deciſions. The Reaſon 
| is plain. Actions when once referred to a general 

| | Idea, draw after them all that may be affirmed of 
| that Idea; infomuch that the determining the 
1 Species of AQions, is all one with determining 
[ what Proportion of Praife' or Dip Cart 
14 mendation or Blame, Ec. ought to follow them. 
| For as it is allowed that Murder deſerves Death, 
(| dy bringing any particular Action under the 
| 


Head of Murder, we of courſe decide the Puniſh» 
ment due to it. I "3 236 V7 
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VI. Bor the great Importance of ,,, - 
this Branch of Reaſoning, and the - 
Neceſlity of Care and Circumſpec- ba 
tion, in referring particular Objects 
to general Ideas, is ſtill farther evi- 
dent from the Practice of the Mathematicians. 
Every one who has read Euclid knows, that 
he frequently requires us to draw Lines thro" 
certain Points, and according to ſuch and ſuch 
Directions. The Figures then reſulting are 
often Squares, Parallelograms, or Rectangles. Yet 
Euclid never ſuppoſes this from their bare Appear- 
ance, but always dæmonſtrates it upon the ſtrict- 
eſt Principles of Geometry. Nor is the Me- 
thod he takes in any thing difterent from that 
deſcribed above. Thus, for Inſtance, 
defined a Square to be a Figure bounded by four 
equal Sides, joined together at right Angels; 
when ſuch 2. Figure ariſes in any Conſtruction 


he yet never calls it by that Name, until he has 
ſhewn that the Sides are equal, and all its Angles 
right ones. Now this is apparently the ſame 
Form of Reaſoning we have before cxhibited, in 

proving Eight to be an even Number ; as will 


be evident to any one who reduccs it into a re- 


gular. Syllogiſm. I ſhall only add, that when 
Euclid has thus determined the Species of any 
Figure, be is then, and not before, at liberty to 

K aſcribe 


l 


1 VII. HavixG thus ſufficiently 
variable | explained the Rules, by which we 
* are to conduct ourſelves, in ranking 
2 particular Objects under general 
ders this Pan Ideas, and ſhewn their 

Li to the Practice and Manner of the 
certain. Mathematicians ; it remains only to 
obſerve, that the true Way of rendering this Part 


of Knowledge both eaſy and certain, is; by ba- 


bituating ourſelves to clear and determinate 


Ideas, and keeping them ſteadily annexed to their 


reſpective Names. For as all our Aim is, to ap- 
ply general Words aright ; if theſe Words ſtand 
for invariable Ideas, that are perfectly known to 
the Mind, and can be readily diſtinguiſhed upon 


Occaſion, there will be little Danger of Miſtake 


or Error in our Let us ſuppoſe 
that by examining any ObjeQ, and carrying our 
Attention ſucceſſively from one Part to another, 
we. have acquainted ourſelves with the ſeveral 
Particulars obſervable in it. If among theſe we 
find ſuch as conſtitute ſome general Idea, fram- 
ed and ſettled beforehand by the Underſtanding, 


and diſtinguiſhed by a particular Name j the Reg | 
ſe mblance thus known and perceived, neceſſarily * 
— 
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- we take care to remove this Obſtacle, and di- 


| portahce it is, towards the Improve- 
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ves it a Right to the Name by which that dpe 
cies is called. 'Thus four equal Sides, joined to- 
gether at right Angles, make up the Notion of a 
Square. As this is a fixed and invariable Idea, 
without which the general Name cannot be ap- 
plied, we never call any particular Figure a 
Square, until it appears to have theſe ſeveral Con- 
ditions; and contrarily, wherever a Figure is 
found with theſe Conditions, it neceſſarily takes 
the Name of a Squere. The ſame will be found 
to hold in all our other Reaſonings of this Kind ; 
Want of ſettled Ideas. If for Inſtance we have 
not determined within ourſelves, the preciſe No- 
tion denoted by the Word Manſlaughter ; it will 
be impoſſible for us to decide, whether any parti- 
cular Action ought to bear that Name : becauſe 
being Strangers to the general Idea with which it 
is to be compared, we are utterly unable to judge 
of their Agreement or Diſagreement. But if 


ſtinctly trace the two Ideas under Conſideration, 


r 


comes-both'ealy and certain. 
VIII. Tuus we fee, of what Im- — 


and De- 
ment and Certainty of human Know- 2717 
. troduced into 


KS - clear 


of our Ideas, when they grow to be very com- 
plex, and include a Multitude of Particulars, 
Nay, and after theſe Limits are duly fixed, there 
is a certain Quickneſs of Thought and Extent of 
Mind required, towards keeping the ſeveral Parts 
in View, that in comparing our Ideas one with 
another, none of them may be overlogked. Vet 
ought not theſe Difficulties to diſcourage us; 
tho' great, they are not unſurmountable, and the 
Advantages ariſing from Succeſs will amply re- 
compenſe our Toil. The Certainty and eaſy 
Application of Mathematical Knowledge is whol- 
ly owing to che exact Obſervance of this Rule, 
And I am apt to imagine, that if we were to em- 
ploy the ſame Care about all our other Ideas, as 
Mathematicians have done about thoſe of Num- 
ber and Magnitude, by forming them inte exact 
Combinations, and diſtinguiſhing theſe Combi 
nations by particular Names, in order to keep 
them ſteady and invariable ; we ſhould ſoon have 
it in our Power to introduce Certainty and De- 
moaſtration into other 3 
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Of Reaſoning, as it regards the Powers and Pro- 
perties of Things, and the Relations of our general 


butes and Properties. And here it 
ſary to diſtinguiſh between Reaſoning, as it re- 
gards the Sciences, and as it concerns common 


Life. In the Sciences, our Reaſon is employed 
chiefly about univerſal Truths, it being by them , 


alone, that the Bounds of human Knowledge are 


enlarged. Hence the Diviſion of Things into 
various Claſſes, called otherwiſe Genera and 
Species, For theſe univerſal Ideas, being fet up 


as the Repreſentatives of many particular Things, 
whatever is affirmed of them, may be alſo affirm- 


ed of all the Individuals to which they belong. 


Murder for Inſtance is a general Idea, repreſenting 
a certain Species of human Actions. Reaſon. 


tells us, that the Puniſhment due to it is Death. 
Hence every particular Action coming under the 


Notion of Murder, has the Puniſhment of Death 
K 3 _ allotted 
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allotte> to it. Here then we apply the general 
Truth to ſome obvious Inſtance, and this is what 
properly conſtitues the Reaſoning of common 
Life. For Men, in their ordinary Tranſactions 


and Intercourſe one with another, have for the 


Our Friends and Relations, their Characters and 
Behaviours, the Conſtitution of the ſeveral Bodies 
that ſurround us, and the Uſes to which they 
may be applied, are what chiefly engage our At- 
tention. In all theſe we reafon about particular 
things; and the whole Reſult of our 
is, the applying the general Truths of the Sci- 
ences, to the ordinary Tranſactions of human 
Life. When we ſee a Viper, we avoid it. 
Wherever we have Occafion for the forcible Ac- 
tion of Water, to move a Body that makes con- 
fiderable Reſiſtance, we take care to convey it in 
ſuch a manner, that it hall fall upon the Oe 
with Impetuoſity. Now all this happens, - in 
conſequence of our familiar and ready Applica- 
tion of theſe two general Truths : The Bite of a 


Viger is mortal : Water falling «pon a Body with 


Ingetwofity, atts very forcibly towards ſetting it in 


Motion. In like manner, if we ſet ourſelves to 


conſider any particular Character, in order to 
determine the Share of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe that 
belongs to it, our great Concern is to aſcertain 
exactly the Proportion of Virtue and Vice. The 
1 | | 3 
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nana edubging. A juſt Determination in all 
Caſes of this kind, depends intirely upon an Ap- 
plication of theſe general Maxims of Morality : 
Virtuous Actions deſerve Praiſe : Vicious Afions 
deſerve Blame. - 

II. Hzncz it appears, that Rea- 
ſoning, as it regards common Life, 
is no more than the aſcribing the — 
general Properties of things, to thoſe 
ſeveral Objects with which we are i 
concerned, according as they are found to be of 
that particular Diviſion or Claſs, to which the 
Properties belong, The Steps then by which 
we proceed are manifeſtly theſe. Firſt, we refer 
the Object under Conſideration to ſome general 
Idea or Claſs of Things: We then recollect the 
ſeveral Attributes of that general Idea: And 


. laſtly, aſcribs all thoſe Attributes to the preſent 


Object. Thus in conſidering the Character of 


- Sempronins, if we find it to be of the kind called 


Virtuqgs ; when we at the ſame time refle&, that 
a virtuous is deſerving of Efteem, it 
naturally and obviouſly follows, that Sempronius 
is ſo. too. Theſe Thoughts put into a Syllagiſm,. 
in coy el the Form of Honig 
required, run thus: 
he Every virtuous Man is worthy of Efteem : 
SEMPRONIUS ig @ virtuous Man; 


Therefore SanrRons i warty of Efcem. 
E 4 | HI. By 
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III. By chis Syllogiſm: it appears, 


er that before we affirm any thing of a 


Efteem, only in conſequence of his 
being a virtuous Man, or coming under that ge- 
neral Notion. Hence we ſee the neceſſary Con- 
nection of the various Parts of Reaſoning, and 
the Dependence they have one upon another. 
The determining the Genera and Species of 
Things, is, as we have ſaid, one Exerciſe of Hu- 


man Reaſon ; and here we find that this Exer- 


ciſe is the firſt in Order, and previous to the 
other, which conſiſts in aſcribing to them their 
Powers, Properties, and Relations. But when 
we have taken this previous Step, and brought 
particular Objects under general Names; as the 
Properties we aſcribe to them are no other than 
thoſe of the general Idea, it is plain, that in order 
to a ſucceſsful Progreſs in this Part of Know- 
hedge, we muſt thoroughly acquaint ourſelves with 


the ſeveral Relations and Attributes of theſe our - 


general Ideas. When this is done, the other 
Part will be eaſy, and require ſcarce any Labour of 
Thought, as being no more than an Application 
of the general Form of Reaſoning repreſentcd in 
- the foregoing Syllegi/m. Now as we have already 


ſuſlicientiy ſnewn, how we are to proceed in de- 
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termining the Genera and Species of Things, 
which as we have ſaid ĩs the previous Step to this 
ſecond Branch of human Knowledge; all that 
is farther wanting to a due Explanation of it is, 
to offer ſome Conſiderations, as to the manner 
of inveſtigating the general Relations. of our 
Ideas. This is the higheſt Exerciſe of the Pow- 
ers of the Underſtanding, and that. by means- 
whereof, we arrive at the Diſcovery of univerſal 
Truths ; infomuch that our Deductions in this 
Way, conſtitute that particular Species of Rea- 
ſoning, which we have before ſaid regards prin- 
cipally the Sciences.. 

IV. Bur that we may conduct our 
Thoughts with ſome Order and Me- required to 
thod, we ſhall begin with obſerving, ; — = of ; 
that the Relationsof our general Ideas | 


' are of two Kinds. Either ſuch as immediately 


diſcover themſclves, upon comparing the Ideas 


one with. another; or ſuch, as being more re- 


mote and diſtant, require Art and Contrivance- 
w bring them into View. The Relations of the 
firſt Kind, furniſh us with. intuitive and ſelf-evi- 
dent Truths: thoſe of the ſecond, are traced by 
Re:fning, and a due Application of intermediate 
Ideas. It is of this Laſt. kind that we are to ſpeak. 
here, having diſpatched what was neceflary with 
regard to the other in the ſecond Part. As there- 
fore — the. more diſtant Relations of 


4 Things, 
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: Things, we muit Swaye have cecourth to intus- 
vening Ideas, and are more or leſs ſucceſsful in 
our Reſearches, according to our Acquaintance 
with theſe Ideas, and Ability of applying them ; it 
is evident, that to make a good Reaſoner, two 
things are principally required. Firft, an exten- 
five Knowledge of thoſe intermediate Ideas, by 
means of which things may be compared one 
with another. Secondly, the Skill and Talent of 
applying them happily, in all particular Inftances 
that come under Conſideration. 
V. Finer 1 fay, that in order to- | 
our ſucceſsful Progreſs in Reaſoning, 
| VE we muſt have an extenſive Know- 
| ledge of thoſe intermediate Ideas, by 
with another. For as it is not every Idea that 
ſuch only as are peculiarly related to the Ob- 
jects about which we reaſon, ſo as by a Compa- 
| riſon with them, to furniſh. evident and known 
Truths; nothing is more apparent, than that the 
greater Variety of Conceptions we can call into 
View, the more likely we are to find ſome among 
them that will help us to the Truths here re- 
quired. And indeed it is found to hold in Expe- 
rience, that in Proportion. as we enlarge our 
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Faculty gathers Strength. For by extending ou” 3 
Iphere of Knowledge, the Mind acquires a cer- 


tain Force and Penetration, as being accuſtomed 
to examine the ſeveral Appearances of its Ideas,. 
ther. = 
VI. Aup this I take to be the Rea- 
fon, that in order to excel remark- 
ably in any one Branch of Learning, Zang 
it is neceſſary to have at leaſt a gene- ral 
Circle of Arts and Sciences. The 
Truth of it is, all the various Divi- 
fions of human Knowledge, are- very a 
lated among themſelves, and in innumerable In- 


ſtances, ſerve to illuſtrate and ſet off each other. 


And altho” it is not to be denied, that by an ob- 


ſtinate Application: to one Branch of Study, a. 
Man may make conſiderable Progreſs, and ac- 


quire ſome Degree of Eminence in it; yet his: 
Views will be always narrow and contrated,, 


and be will want that maſterly Diſcernment,, 


which not only enables us to purſue our Diſro- 
veries with Eaſe, but alſo in laying them open to. 


others,  to' ſpread a certain Brightneſs: argund. 


them. I would not however here be underſtood: 
to mean, that a general Knowledge alone is ſuf- 


ws A 


ficient for all the Purpoſes of Reaſoning. I only 
recommend it as proper to give the Mind a cer-- 


\ 
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tain Sagacity and Quickneſs, and qualify it for 
judging aright in the ordinary Occurrences of 
Life. But when our Reaſoning regards a particu- 
nearly acquaint ourſelves with whatever relates 
to that Science. A general Knowledge is a good 
Preparation, and enables us to proceed with Eaſe 
and Expedition, in whatever Branch of Learn- 
ing we apply to. But then in the minute and 
intricate Queſtions of any Science, we are by no 
means qualified to reaſon with Advantage, until 
we have perfectly maſtered the Science to which 
they belong; it being hence chiefly, that we are 
furniſhed with thoſe intermediate Ideas, which 
lead to a juſt and ſucceſsful Solution. 
Why Mates VII. AND here as it comes ſo na- 
rain turally in my Way, I cannot avoid 
wee taking Notice of an Obſervation, 
 Expeftatin that is frequently to be met with, and 
ſeems to carry in it at firſt fight, ſome - 
"RN thing very ſtrange and unaccounta- 
ble. It is in ſhort this, that Mathematigans, even 
ſuch as are allowed to excel in their own profeſ- 
fion, and to have diſcovered. themſelves perfect 
Maſters in the Art of Reaſoning, have not yet 
been always happy in treating upon other Sub- 
jects z but rather fallen ſhort, not only of what 
might naturally have been expected from them, 
but of many Writers muck leſs excecifed jm the 
Rules 
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Rules of Argumentation. This will not appear 
ſo very extraordinary, if we reflect on what has. 
been hinted above. Mathematicks is an 
Study, and Men who apply themſelves that 
Way, ſo wholly plunge into it, that they are for 


the moſt part but little acquainted with other 


Branches of Knowledge, When therefore they 
quit their favourite Subject, and enter upon. 
ethers that are in a manner new and ſtrange to 
them, no wonder if they ſind their Invention at 
a Stand. Becauſe however perfect they may be 
in the Art of Reaſoning, yet wanting here thoſe 
intermediate Ideas which are neceſſary to furniſh * 
out a due Train of Propoſitions, all their Skill 
and Ability fails them. For a bare Knowledge of 
the Rules is not ſufficient. We muſt farther have 
Materials whereunto to apply them. And when 
theſe are once obtained, then it is that an able 
Reaſoner diſcovers his Superiority, by the juſt. 
Choice he makes, and a certain maſterly Diſpoſi- 
tion, that in every Step of the Procedure, carries. 
Evidence and Conviction along with it. And 
hence it is, that ſuch Mathematicians,. as have of 
late Years applicd themſelves to other Sciences, 
and not contented with a fuperficial 
endeavoured to reach their inmoſt Receſſes; 
fuch Mathematicians, I fay, have by mere 
Strength of Mind, and a happy Application of 
6— cans Gur Sibovets 
far 


6230 
far beyond what was heretofore judged the ut- 
moſt Limits of human Knowledge. This is a 
Truth abundantly known, to all who are ac- 
quainted with the late wonderful Improvements 
in Natural Philoſophy. | 

VIII. I come now tv the fecond: 
thing required, in order to a ſucceſs-. 
ful Progreſs in Reaſoning, namely; 
ITEM the Skill and Talent of applying 
. intermediate Ideas happily, in all 
particular Inſtances that come under Conſidera- 
tion. And here I ſhall not take up much time 
in laying down Rules and Precepts, becauſe I 
am apt to think they would do but little Service. 


Uſe and Exerciſe are the beſt Inſtructors in the 


of being able to form perfect — Srarey 
Study of their Precepts does not always add any 
great Degree of Strength to the Underſtanding.. 
In ſhort,” tis the Habit alone of Reaſoning, that. 
makes a Reaſoner. And therefore the true 


Way to acquire this Falent is, by being much 


converſant in. thoſe: Sciences, where the Art of 
Reaſoning is allowed to reign in the greateſt 
who ſo well underſtood. the Manner. of formi 


the Foundation of their Philoſophical Studies: 
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Here the Underſtanding is by Degrees habituat- 
ed to Truth, contracts inſenſibly a certain Fond- 
neſs for it, and learns never to yield its Aﬀent to 
any Propoſition, but where the Evidence is ſuf- 
ficient to produce full Conviction. For this 
Reaſon Plato has called Mathematical Demon- 
ftrations the Catharticis or Purgative of the Soul, 
as being the proper Means to cleanſe it from 
Error, and reſtore that natural Exerciſe of its 
Faculties, in which juſt Thinking conſiſts. 
And indeed F believe it will be readily allowed, 
that no Science ſurniſhes ſo many Inſtances, 
© of a happy Choice of intermediate Ideas, and 
a dexterous Application of them, for the Diſ- 
r 5 
IX. Ir therefore we would form 
eur Minds to a Habi of Reaſon; 228 7 
cloſely and in train, we cannot take 2 
) any more certain Method, than the = —_— 
ourſelves in Mathematical * 
Demonſtrations, ſo. as to contract a kind of Fa- 
miliarity with them. » Not that we look upon 
it as neceſſary, (i uſt the Words of the gre t 
* AM. Locke) that all Men ſhould be deep - 
„ Mathematicians, but that, having got the 
Way of Reaſoning which that Study neceſfari- 
© ly brings the Mind to, they may be able to 
* « transfer it to other Parts of Knowledge, as 
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« they ſhall have Occaſion, For in all forts 
of Reaſoning, every ſingle Argument ſhould 
« be managed as a Mathematical Demonſtra- 
« tion, the Connection and Dependence of 
« Ideas ſhould be followed, till the Mind is 
brought to the Source on which it. bottoms, 
and can trace the Coherence through the 
whole Train of Proofs. It is in the general 
obſervable, that the Faculties of our Souls are 
improved, and made uſeful to us, juſt after the 
<< ſame manner, as our Bodies are. Would you 
& have a Man write or paint, dance or fence. 


well, or perform any other manual Operation, 


« dexterouſly and with Eaſe ? Let him have ever 
| « ſo much Vigour and Activity, Suppleneſs and. 


« Addreſs naturally, yet nobody expects this from 


« him unleſs he has been uſed to it, and has 
employed Time and Pains in faſhioning and 
« forming bis Hand, or outward Parts, to theſe 
«« Motions. Juſt fo it is in the Mind; would you: 
« have a Man reaſon you mult uſe him to 
it betimes, exerciſe his in obſerving the 
Connection of Ideas, and following them in. 


« train. Nothing does this better than Mathe- 


« maticks; which therefore I think ſhould be 
4 taught all thoſe, who have the Time and Op- 


<< portunity,. not ſo much to make them Mathe- 


<< maticians, as to make them reaſonable Crea- 
<« tures; for though we all call ourſclves fo, be- 
E « cauſe 
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« cauſe we are born to it, if we pleaſe; yet we 
« may truly ſay, Nature gives us but the Seeds 


* of it. We are born to be, if we pleaſe, ra- 


« tional Creatures; but tis Uſe and Exerciſe 
« only that makes us ſo, and we are indeed fo, 
<« no farther than Induſtry and Application has 
&<© carried us.” Condut? of the Underflanding. 

X. Bur although the Study of 
Mathematicks be of all ethers the 
moſt uſeful, to form the Mind, and 
give it an early Reliſh of Truth, yet 


to be neglected. For there alſo we 

meet with many Opportunities, of exerciſing the 
Powers of the Underſtanding ; and the Variety 
of Subjects natur ally leads us, to obſerve all thoſe 
different Turns of Thinking, that are peculiarly 
adapted to the ſeveral Ideas we examine, and the 
Truths we ſearch after. A Mind thus trained, 
acquires a certain Maſtery over its own Thoughts, 
inſomuch that it can range and model them at 
pleaſure, and call ſuch into View, as beſt ſuit its 
preſent Deſigns. Now in this the whole Art of 


Reaſoning conſiſts, from among a great Variety 


of different Ideas, to ſingle out thoſe that are moſt 
proper for the Buſineſs in hand, and to lay them 
together in ſuch Order, chat from plain and 
eaſy Beginnings, by gentle Degrees, and a con- 
Gnanl Train of evident Truths, we may be in- 

| ſenſibly 
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fnkbly led on to lach Diſcoveries as at our ficſt 


ſetting out, appeared beyond the Reach of the hu- 


man Underſtanding. For this purpoſe, beſides - 


the Study of Mathematicks before recommended, 
we ought to apply ourſelves diligently to the read- 
ing of ſuch Authors, as have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves for Strength of Reaſoning, and a juſt and 
accurate Manner of Thinking. For it is ob- 
ſervable, that a Mind exerciſed and ſeaſoned to 
Fruth ſeldom reſts ſatisfied in a bare Contempla- 
tion of the Arguments offered by others, but will 
be frequently eſſaying its own Strength, and pur- 
fuing its Diſcoveries upon the Plan it is moſt 
accuſtomed to. Thus we inſenſibly contract a 


Habit of tracing Truth from one Stage to an- 


other, and of inveſtigating thoſe general Re- 
fcribe to particular Things, according as we find 
them comprehended under the abſtract Ideas, to 
particularly ſhewn, how we are to diſtribute the 
ſeveral Objects of Nature under general Ideas, 
what Properties we are to aſcribe to them.in con- 


and inveſtigate the Propertics themſelves ; I think 
I have ſufficiently explained all that is neceſſary 


towards. a due Conception of Reaſoning, and 
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| Of the Ps of Sil. 


I. ITHERTO we have con- | 
tented ourſelves with a ge- A7 

neral Notien of Syllogiſms, and of 

the Parts of which they conſiſt. It is now time 

to enter a little more particularly»into the Sub- 


| jeR, to examine their various Forms, and to lay 


open the Rules of Argumentation proper to 


| each. In the Syllogiſms mentioned in the fore- 


Term is the Subject of the Major Propoſition, 


and the Predicate of the Afingr, This Diſpoſi- 
however '-neceſlary ; it frequently happening, 
that the middle Term is the Subject in both the 
Premiſes, or the Predicate in both; and ſome- 
times direaly contrary to its Diſpoſition in the 
foregoing Chapters, 1 
and the Subject in the Minor. Hence the 
. 
Figures by Logicians. For Figure, according to 
their Uſe of the Word, is nothing elſe, but the 
Order and Diſpoſition of the middle Term in any 
Syllogiſm. And as this Diſpoſition is we ſee 
fourfold, fo the Figures of Syllogiſms thence 
wriſing, are four in Number. Wins tr ans 


Term 


oh 
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Term is the Subject of the Major Propoſition, and 
the Predicate of the Minor, we have what is 
called the fr Figure. If on the other hand, it is 
the Predicate of both the Premiſſes, the Syllo- 
giſm is ſaid to be in the ſerond Figure. Again, in 
the third Figure, the middle Term is the Subject of 
the two Premilles. And laſtly, by making it the 
Predicate of the Major, and Subject of the Minor, 
we obtain Syllogiſms in the fourth Figure. 
The Moods of II. Bur beſides this fourfold Di- 
Nr. ſtinction of Syllogiſms, there is alſo 
a farther Subdiviſion of them in every Figure, 
ariſing from the Quantity and Quality as they are 
called of the Propoſitions. By Quantity we mean 
the Conſideration of Propoſitions as univerſal or 
particular, by Quality as affirmative or negative. 
Now as in all the ſeveral Diſpoſitions of the mid- 
ale Term, the Propoſitions of which a Syllogiſm 
conliſts, may be either univerſal or particular, af- 
firmative or negative; the due Determination of 
theſe, and ſo putting them together, as the Laws 
of Argumentation require, conſtitute what Lo- 
Sicians call the Adoods of Syllogiſms. Of theſe 
© Aooeds there are a determinate Number to every 
Figure, including all the poffible Ways, in which 
Propoſitions differing in Quantity or Quality can 
be combined, according to any Diſpoſition of the 
middle Term, in order to arrive at a juſt Conclu- 
Lon, The Shortneſs of the preſent Work, will 
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nat allow of entering into a more particular 


Deſeriptian of theſe ſeveral Diſtinctions and Di- 


ions. I ſhall therefore content myſclf, with 
referring the Reader to che Port-Roya! Art of 
binking, where he will find the Afoods and Fi- 
gures of Syllogifms diſtinctiy explained, and the 
Rules proper to each very neatly demonſtrated. 
III. Taz Diviſion of Syllogiſms . 
according to Mood and Figure, re- ft, of 
ſpeQs thoſe eſpecially, which are g . 
known by the Name of plain ſimple 
Syllogiſms ; that is, which are bounded to three 


- Propoſitions, all ſimple, and where the Extremes 


and middle Term is connected, according to the 
Rules laid down above. But as the Mind is not 
tied down to any one preciſe Form of Reaſoning, 
but ſometimes makes uſe of more, ſometimes of 


| fewer Premiſſes, and often takes in compound 


and conditional Propoſitions, it may not be a- 
miſs to take notice of the different Forms derived 
which the Mind condu@s itſelf in the uſe of 
them. 
IV. Wuzs in any — - ciutyme 
Major is a conditional Propoſition, Shoe. 
the Syllogiſfp itſelf is termed Coaditional, Thus: 
If there is a God, 2 
But there is a God, 
Therefore be ought to be worſhiped. 


— — ' ¶ .d. — 
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Ia dis Example, the Majer, or firſt PropolitiSa;, - 
is we ſee conditional, and therefore the Syllo- 


giſm itſelf is alſo of the kind, called by that 


Name. And here we are to obſerve, that all 


' ſtint Parts; one exprefling the Condition upon 


which the Predicate agrees or diſagrees with the 
Subject, as in this now before us, rf there is 4 
God; the other joining or disjoining the ſaid 
Predicate and Subject, as here, be ought to be 
worſhiped. The firſt of theſe Parts, or that 
hich implies the Condition, is called the Ante- 
*edent ; the ſecond, where we join or disjoin the 
Predicate and Subject, has the Name of the 


Conſequent. | 

V. Tres Things explained, we 
are farther to obſerve; that in all 
Propoſitions of this kind, ſuppoſing 
them to be exact in point of Form, 
ſequent, muſt ever be true and real; that js,” the 


Ilation in 
eenditional 
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ſation itſelf will be falſe, and therefore ought not to 
be admitted into our Reaſonings. Hence it fol- 


lows, that when any conditional Propoſition is 


aſſumed, if we admit the Antecedent of that 
Propoſition, we mult at the ſame tine neceſſarily 


— 


plies the Conſequent: e | 
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Amit the Conſequent ; but if we rezect the Con- 
ſequent, we are in like manner bound to reject 


Alſo the Antecedent. For as the Antecedent al- 
ways expreſſes ſome Condition, which neceſſa- 
rily implies the Truth of the Conſequent; by 
admitting the Antecedent we allow of that Con- 
dition, and therefore ought alſo to admit the 
Conſequent. In like manner if it appears that 
cedent evidently muſt. be ſo too; becauſe as we 
juſt now demonſtrated, the admitting of the 


Antecedent, would neceſſarily imply the Ad- 
miſſion alſo of the Conſequent. 

VI. Faon what has been ſaid it | 
appears, that there are two Ways of — 
arguing in Eypothetical Syllogiſms, f. 
which lead to a certain and unavoid- 
able Concluſion. For as the Mejor is always a 


conditional Propoſition, conſiſting of an Ante- 


cedent and a Conſequent ; if the Minor admits 


the Antecedent, it is plain that the Concluſion 


muſt admit the Conſequent. This is called ar- 
guing from the Admiſſion of the Antecedent to 
the Admiffion of the Conſequent, and conſti- 
tutes that Mood or Species of hypothetical Syllo- 
giſms, which is diſtinguiſhed in the Schools by 
the Name of the Modus ponens, inaſmuch as by 
it, the whole conditional Propoſition, both An- 
tecedent and Conſequent, is eſtabliſhed, Thus: 
| | If 
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If God is infinitely wiſe, and acts with perfeit 
Freedom, be does nothing but what is beſt. 
But God is infinitely wiſe, ans al Ae 
fe Freedom ; 
T herefore he does nothing but what is beſt. 
Here we ſee the Antecedent or firſt Part of the 
conditional Propoſition is eſtabliſhed in the Minor, 
and the Conſequent or ſecond Part in the Con- 
cluſion ; whence the Syllogiſm itſelf is an Ex- 
ample of the Modus penens. But if now we on 
the contrary ſuppoſe, that the Minor rejects the 
Conſequent, then it is apparent, that the Con- 
eluſion muſt alſo reject the Antecedent, In 
this Caſe we are ſaid to argue from the Removal 
of the Conſequent, to the Removal of the Ante- 
cedent, and the particular Mood or Species of 
Syllogiſms thence arifing, is called by Logicians 
the Modus tollens; becauſe in it, both Antecedent 
and Conſequent are rejected or taken away, as ap- 
pears by the following Example; 
| If G:d were not a Being of infinite Goodneſs, 


Creatures. 


Bur Gd dn nf th re fuer. 


Therefore be is B Being of infinite Goodneſs. , 
They include VII. Tazsz two Species take in 


er , the whole Claſs of conditional Syl- | 
of Are. logiſms, and include all the poſlible 


Ways 
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Ways of arguing that lead to a legitimate Con- 
cluſion ; becauſe we cannot here proceed by 
a contrary Proceſs of Reaſoning, that is, from 
the Removal of the Antecedent to the Remov. I 
of the Conſequent, or from the eſtabliſhing of 
the Conſequent to the eſtabliſhing of the Ante- 
cedent. For altho' the Antecedent always ex- 
prefſes ſome real Condition, which once admitted 
neceſſarily implies the Conſequent, yet it does not 
follow that there is therefore no other Condi- 
tion; and if ſo, then after removing the Antece- 


dent, the Conſequent may ſtill hold, becauſe of 


ſome other Determination that infers it. When 
we ſay : If a Stone is expoſed ſome time to the Rays 
of the Sun, it will contract᷑ a certain Degree of Heat; 
the Propoſition is certainly true, and admitting 
the Antecedent, we muſt alſo admit the Conſe- 
quent. But as there are other Ways by which 
a Stone may gather Heat, it will not follow, 
from the ceaſing of the before-mentioned Con- 
dition, that therefore the Conſequent cannot take 
place. In other Words, we cannot argue, But 


the Stone has not been expoſed to the Rays of the Sun ; 


therefore neither has it any Degree of Heat ; inaſmuch 
as there are a great many other Ways, by which 
Heat might have been communicated to it. And 
if we cannot argue from the Removal of the 
Antecedent to the Removal of the Conſequent, 
no more can we from the Admiſſion of the Con- 

; L | ſequent 
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cauſe as the Conſequent may flow from a great 


Variety of different Suppoſitions, the allowing 
of it does not determine the Preciſe Suppolition, 


but only that ſome one of them muſt take 
place. Thus in the foregoing Propoſition, If a 
| Stone is expoſed ſome time to the Rays of the Sun, it 
_ * will contract a certain Degree of Heat > Admit- 

| ting the Conſequent, viz. that it has contrafted a - 
certain Degree of Heat, we are not therefore 

bound to admit the Antecedent, that it has been 

ome time expoſed to the Rays of the Sun ; becauſe 

there are many other Cauſes whence that Heat 

| | may have proceeded. Theſe two ways of argu- 
| ing therefore hold not in conditional Syllogiſms. 
1 Indeed, where the Antecedent expreſſes the only 
Condition on which the Conſequent takes place, 

there they may be applied with Safety ; becauſe 
where-ever that Condition is not, we are fure 

that neither can the Conſequent be, and ſo may 

argue from the Removal of the one to the Re- 

moval of the other; as on the Contrary, where- 

ever the Conſequent holds, it is certain that the 
Condition muſt alſo take place; which ſhews, 

that by eſtabliſhing the Conſequent, we at the 

ſame time eſtabliſh the Antecedent. But, as it is 

a very particular Caſe, and that happens but ſel- 
don, it cannot be extended into a general Rule, 

and therefore affords not any ſteady and univer- 

| ſal 
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fal Ground of Reaſoning upon the rr : 
ing Suppoſitions. 

VII. As from the Auers being 
a conditional Propoſition, we ob- 
tain the Species of conditional Syl- 
logiſms ; ſo where it is a disjunctive 
Propoſition, the Syllogiſm to which it belongs is 
called digjuntive, as in the following Example : 

The Warld is either ſelf-exiflent, or the I ori 
of ſome finite, or of ſome infinite Being. 
But it is not ſelf-exiſtent, nor the Wark fe 
finite Being. 

Therefore it is the Nori of an infinite Being. 
Now a disjunctive Propoſition is that where of 
ſeveral Predicates, we affirm one neceſſarily to be- 
long to the Subject, to the Excluſion of all the reſt, 
but leave that particular one undetermined. Hence 
it follows, that as ſoon as we determine the particu · 
lar Predicate, all the reſt are of courſe to be reject- 
ed; or if we reje all the Predicates but one, that 
one neceſſarily takes place. When therefore in 
a diguntive Syllogiſm, the ſeveral Predicates are 
enumerated in the Major; if the Minor eſta- 
bliſhes any one of theſe Predicates, the Contluſion 
ought to remove all the reſt ; or if in the Minor, 
all the Predicates but one are removed, the Con- 
eluſion muſt neceſſarily eſtabliſh that one. Th 
in the digjunftive Syllogiſm given above, the 
Major affirms one of three Predicates to de⸗ 
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that is, the three Propoſitions of which they con- 
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long to the Earth, viz. Self-exiftence, or that it is 
the Work of a finite, or that it is the Work of an infi- 
nite Being. Too of theſe Predicates areremoved in 
the Miner, viz. Self-exiflence, and the Wark of a 
finite Being. Hence the Concluſion neceſſarily 


aſcribes to it the third Predicate, and affitms that 


it is the Wark of an infinite Being. If now we 
give the Syllogiſm another Turn, inſomuch that 
the Minor may eſtabliſh one of the Predicates, 
by affirming the Earth to be the Production of an 
infinite Being ; then the Concluſion muſt remove 
the other two, aſſerting it to be neither |; 
ent nor the Wark of a finite Being. Theſe are 
the Forms of Reaſoning in this Species of Syl- 
logiſms, the Juftneſs of which appears at firſt 
ſight ; and that there can be no other, is evident 
from the very Nature of a disjunctive Propoſition. 
222 IX. In the ſeveral Kinds of Syl- 
mutilated yl 1 ogifms hitherto mentioned, we may 
obſerve, that the Parts are complete ; 


{iſt are repreſented in Form. But it often hap- 
pens, that ſome one of the Premiſſes is not only 
an evident Truth, but alſo familiar and in the 


Minds of all Men; in which Caſe it is uſually 


omitted, whereby we have an imperfect Syllogiſm, 
that ſeems to be made up of only two Propoſi- 
manner: | 


% Every 
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| Syllogiſms are called Enthymemes, and 
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| Every Man is mortal; © 

Therefore every King is mortal ; 
the , Syllogiſm appears to be imperſet, as 
conſiſting but of two Propoſitions, Yet it is re- 
ally compleat, only the Minor [ Every King is u 
Man] is omitted, and left to the Reader to ſup- 
ply, as being a Propoſition ſo familiar and evi- 
dent, that it cannot eſcape him. 


x. Tus ſeemingly imperfect »,,,, 


occur very frequently in Reaſoning, eſpecially 
where it makes a Part of common Converſation. 


Nay there is a particular Elegance in them, be- 


cauſe not diſplaying the Argument in all its Parts, 


they leave ſomewhat to the Exerciſe and Inven- 
on exerting ourſelves, and ſeem to ſhare in the 
Diſcovery of what is propoſed to us. Now this 
is the great Secret of fine Writing, ſo to frame 
and put together our Thoughts, as to give full 
Play to the Reader's Imagination, and draw him 
inſenſibly into our very Views and Courſe of Rea- 
ſoning. This gives a Pleaſure not unlike to that 
which the Author himſelf feels in compoſing. It 
beſides ſhortens Diſcourſe, and adds a certain 
Force and Livelineſs to our Arguments, when the 
Words in which they are conveyed, favour the 
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and a ſingle Expreſſion is left to exhibit a whole 


Train of Thoughts, 


— of Reaſoning with two Propoſitions, 
Cree. which ſeems to be complete in itſelf, 

and where we admit the Concluſion, 
without ſuppoſing any tacit or ſuppreſſed Judg- 
ment in the Mind, from which it follows Syllo- 
giſtically. This happens between Propoſitions 
where the Connection is ſuch, that the Admiſ- 
ſion of the one, neceſſarily, and at the firſt fight 


- implies, the Admiſſion alſo of the other. For if 


it ſo falls out, that the Propoſition on which the 
other depends is ſelf-evident, we content ourſelves 
with barely affirming it, and infer that other by a 
direct Concluſion, Thus by admitting an uni- 
verſal Propoſition, we are forced alſo to admit of 


der it, this being the very Condition that conſti- 
tutes a Propeſition univerſal, If then that univer- 
ſal Propoſition chances to be ſelf-evident, the par- 


Train of Reaſoning. Whoever allows, for in- 
ance, that Things equal to one and the ſame Thing 


are equal to one angther, muſt at the ſame time al- 
low, that twe Triangles, each equal to a Square whoſe 
Side is three Inches, are ale equal between. them- 
ſelves. 6 i 
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Things equal to one and the ſame Thing, are equal 

to one another ; a 

Therefore thoſe two Triangles, each equal to the 
Square of a Line of three Inches, @ are equal 
bietiueem tbemſeluer; i 
is compleat in its Kind, and contains all that is 
neceſſary towards a juſt and legitimate Concluſion. 
For the firſt or univerſal Propoſition is ſelf- evident, 
and therefore requires no farther Proof. And as 
the Truth of the Particular is inſeparably con- 
nected with that of the Univerſal, it follows from 
it by an obvious and unavoidable Conſequence. 

XII. Now in all Caſes of this Kind 
where Propoſitions are deduced one 7 | 
from another, on account of a known — 
and evident Connection, we are ſaid r 
to reaſon by immediate Such a Cohe- 
rence of Propoſitions, manifeſt at firſt Sight, and 
forcing itſelf upon the Mind, frequently occurs in 
Reaſoning. Logicians have explained at ſome 
Length, the ſeveral Suppoſitions upon which it 
takes Place, and allow of all immediate Conſequences 


| that follow in Conformity to them. It is however 


obſervable, that theſe Arguments, tho' ſeemingly 
compleat, becauſe the Conclufion follows neceſ- 
ſarily from the ſingle Propoſition that goes before, 
may yet be conſidered as real Enthymemes, whoſe 
Major, which is @ conditional Propofitiovn, is 
wanting. The Syllogiſm but juſt mentioned, 
L 4 when 


6 


8 . 


run as follows : 


equal to one another ; theſe 8 


each equal to a Square whoſe Side is ther 


Inches, are alſo equal between themſelves. 

But Things equal to one and the ſame Thing, 
are equal to one another ; 
Therefore alſo theſe Triangles, &c. are * 
between 

This Obſervation will be found to hold in all 
immediate Conſequences whatſover, inſomuch that 
they are in fact no more than Enthymemes of hy- 


pothetical Syllogiſms. But then it is particular. 


to them, that the Ground on which the Conclu- 
hon refts, namely, its Coherence with the Miner, 
is of itſelf apparent, and ſeen immediately to 

| Gow from the Rules and Reaſons of Logick. As 
it is therefore intirely unneceſſary to expreſs a 
that is, is conſtantly omitted; nay, and ſeems 
ſo very little needful to enforce the Concluſion, 
as to be accounted commonly no Part of the Ar- 
gument at all. It muſt indeed be owned, that 
the foregoing immediate Conſequence, might have. . 
been reduced to a fimple, as well as an hypothetical 
Syllogiſm. This will be evident to any one who 
gives himſelf the Trouble to make the Experi- 
rent, But it is not my Deſign to enter farther 
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into theſe Niceties, what has been ſaid ſufficing ts 
ſhew, that all Arguments conſiſting of but two 

to compleat Syllogiſms of ſome one Form or 
Concluſion reſts, muſt needs be always the ſame = 
with that of the Syllogiſms to which they belong, 

we have here an univerſal Criterion, whereby at 
r 


our Reaſonings in this Way. 
2M 


— 
— 


XIII. Tus next Species of Rea- 
foning we ſhall take Notice of here, f. 
is what is commonly known by be 
Name of a Serites. This is a Way of arguing, 
in which 2 great Number of Propoſitions are ſo 
linked together, that the Predicate of one be- 
comes continually the Subject of the next follow- 
ing, until at laſt a Concluſion is formed, by bring- 
ing together the Subject of the firſt Propoſition, 
and the Fredicyts of the lat. Ot this Kind b the 
following Argument : : 
. God i ommnipetent.. i 
— Boing can da every Thing poſſi. 

. He that can de every Thing poſſible, can do what- 

" ever involyes not a Gantradiftion. © 
Naum Ged can 4 
Contradittion. 

Rs Pant. 

may be continued to any Length we _ 
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without in the leaſt weakening the Ground up- 
| on which the Concluſion refts. The Reaſon is, 


becauſe the Sorices itſelf may be reſolved into as ; 
many ſimple” Syllogiſms, as there are middle 


Terms in it ; where this is found uaiverſally to 
hold, that when fuch a Reſolution is made, and 
the Syllogiſms are placed in train, the-Conclu- 
ſion of the laſt in the Series, is alſo the Concluſion 
of the Sorites. - This Kind of Argument there- 
fore, as it ſerves to unite ſeveral Syllogiſms into 
one, mult ſtand upon the ſame Foundation with 
the Syllogiſms of which it conſiſts, and is in- 
deed, properly ſpeaking, no other than a compen- 
dious Way of Reaſoning ſyllogiſtically. 
one may be ſatisfied of this at Pleaſure, if he but 
takes the Trouble of reſolving the foregoing 
Sorites into two diſtinct Syllogiſms. For he will 


there find, that he arrives at the ſame Concluſion, 


and that too by the very ſame Train of Thinking, 


| but with abundantly more Words, and the Ad- | 


dition of two ſuperfluous Propoſitions. 


A Se 

. plain ſimple Propoſitions, may be 
$: well applied to. thoſe that are 
conditional ; that is, any Number of them may 
be ſo joined together in a Series, that the Con- 
ſequent of one, ſhall become. continually the 
Antecedent of the next following ; in which 


XIV. Warar N 


| Caſe, by eſtabliſhing the Antecedent of the firſt 
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Propoſition, we eſtabliſh the Conſequent of the 
laſt, or by removing the laſt Conſequent, remove 


alſo the firſt Antecedent. This Way of Reaſon- 


ing is exoeaglibot. in the Gollowing Argument : 
Fur love any Perſon, all Emotion of Hatred 

' gownards him ceaſe. _ 

1 Funmegnnee Perſon ceaſe, 
uus cannot rejoice in his Misfortunes. | 

| — in bis Maefertuner, ws certainly 

wiſh him no Injury. 

. Mon Foun 6 Pan, we wiſh him no 
Injury. 
It is evident that this Seriter,, as well as the laſt, 
may be. reſolved into a Series of diſtinct Syllo- 
giſms, with this, only Difference, that here the 
Syllogiſms are all conditional. But as the Con- 
cluſion of the laſt Syllogiſm in the Series, is the 
ſame with the Concluſion of the Sorites, it is 
plain,; that this alſo is a compendious Way of 
Reaſoning, whoſe Evidence ariſes from the Evi- 
ine 
it may be reſolved. | 

XV. 3 pattie Bintaf r 
Argument, which Logicians call In- . 
ductium z in order to the right Un- 5 
derſtanding of which, it will be neceſſary to ab- 
ſerve, that our general Ideas are for the moſt 
Part capable of various Subdiviſions. Thus the 


. 
into its ſeveral Individuals ; the Idea of any 
Genus, into the' different Species it compre- 
hends ; and fo of the reſt. If then we ſuppoſe 
this Diſtribution to be duly made, and fo as to 
take in the whole Extent of the Idea to which 
it belongs ; then- it is plain, that all the Sub- 
diviſions or Parts of any Idea taken together, 
conſtitute that whole Idea. Thus the ſeveral In- 
dividuals of any Species taken together, con- 


ſtitute the whole Species, and all the various 


Species comprehended-under any Genus, make up 
the whole Genus. This being allowed, it is ap- 
parent, that whatſoever may be affiemed- of all 
the ſeveral Subdiviſions and Claſſes of any Idea, 
ought to be affirmed of the whole general Idea, to 
which theſe Subdiviſions belong. What may be 
affirmed of all the Individuals of any Species, 
may be affirmed of the whole Species; and what 
may be affirmed of all the Species of any Genus, 
may alfo be affirmed of the whole Genus ; be- 
cauſe all the Individuals taken together, are the 


ſame with the Species, and all the Species taken 


together, the ſame with the Genus. 
mW. XVI. Tris Way of arguing 


. - ing any Ides, what we had bless 
affirmed of denied ſeparately, of all its ſeveral 


Subdivifions-and Parts, is called Reaſoning by 
Tribe 


Aachen. Thus if we ſuppoſe the whole 


of 


3 where we infer univerſally concern» 
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6f Animals, ſubdivided into Men, Beaſts, Birds, 
Inſet, and Fiſhes, and then reaſon concerning 
them after this Manner: MI! Mex hive a Power 
of beginning Motion ; all Deca, Bird and Inſetts, 
have a Power of beginning Motion ; all Fiſhes have 
o Power of beginning Motion ; therefore all Animals 
have A Power of beginning Motion : The Au- 
ment is an Hin. When the Subdivifions are 


* juſt, fo as take in the whole general Idea, and 


the Enumeration is perfect, that is, extends to alb 
and every. of the inferior Claſſes or Parts; there 
the Induiion is complent, and the Manner of 
Reaſoning by Hadan, is apparently concluſive. 
AV. The laft Specics of Syl- Th Grande 
logiſme I Mall take Notier of in he - R. 
Chapter, - is that communly diſtin. gu- 

guiſhed by the Name of a Dilemma. A Dilemma 
s an Argument, by which we endeavour to 


| prove the Abfurdity or Falthood of fome Aſſer- 
tion. In onder to this we aſſume a conditional 


Propoſition ; the Anwcedent of which is the AC- 
ſertion to be diſproved, and the Conſequent a 
disjunQive Propofition, eaumerating all the poſ- 
take Place, If then it appears, that all theſe ſe- 
veral Suppoſitions ought. to be rejected, it is 
plain, that the Antreedent, or Adlertion itſelf, 
muſt be {& too. When therefore ſuch a Pro- 
poſition as that beforc-mentioned, is made the 
2 * Major 


23 
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Major of any Syllogiſm; — tejefts all 
the Suppoſitions contained in the Conſequent, it 
follows neceſſarily, that the Concluſion ought & 
reje the Antecedent, which, as e have ſaid, is 
the very Aſſertion to be diſproved. This particu- 
lar Way of arguing, is that which Logicians call 
a Dilemma ; and from the Account here given of 
it, it appears, that we may in general deſine it, 
to be an hypothetical Syllogiſm, where the Conſeqgnent 
of the Major is a digunftive Propoſition, which 'is 
wholly taken away: or removed in the Minor. — 

e 
If God dd nt c the Wir fe . 10 
| Kind, it muſt either proceed from Want. of 
 Indlination, or from Want of Power. . 
But it could not proceed either from Want of 
Indlination, or from Want of Power. 
Therefore he created the World perfeft in its 
Kind. Or, which, is the ſame Thing: 
*Tis abſurd to fay 9 
Warld perſedt in it. L. 
4 | XVIII. Taz Nature den of a 
Fe, Dilemma is "univerſally this. The 
ir. Major 2 
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we here always argue from the Removal of the 
Conſequent, to the Removal of the Antecedent. 
That is, a Delemma is an Argument, in the mo- 
dus tollens of hypothetical Syllogiſms, as Logicians 
love to ſpeak. Hence it is plain, that if the An- 
tecedent of the Major is an affirmative Propoſition, 
the Concluſion of the Dilemma will be negative ; 
but if it is a negative Propoſition, the Conclu-- 
ſion will be affirmative. I cannot diſmiſs this Sub- 
ject without obſerving, that as there is ſomething 
very curious and entertaining in the Structure of a 
Dilemma, ſo is it a Manner of Rea'oning, that oc- 
33 
bout to the Equality of two given Figures, or 
which is the ſame Thing, to prove the Abſurdity 
of aſſerting them unequal ; nothing, I ſay, is more 
common. with, him than to aſſume, that if the one 
is not equal to the: ather, it muſt be either greater or 
kefs and having deſtroyed both theſe Suppoſi- 
tion itſelf is falſe. Now this is preciſely the 
Reaſoning of a Dilemma, and in every Step co- 
incides with the frame and Compoſition of that 
Argument, as we have deſcribed it above. 


- 


CHAP, 


. with regard to the Forms of Syllo- 


( 256 } 
CHAT YV. 
Of DEMONSTRATION. 


Reafoning . AVING diſpatched what 
fn of ſeemed neceſſary to be ſaid 


giſms, we now proceed to ſupply their Uſe and 
Application in Reaſoning, We have feen, that 
in all the different Appearances theyſput on, we 
ſtill arrive at a juſt and legitimate Concluſion : 
Now it often happens, that the Conclufion of 
one Syllogiſm, becomes a previous 


in another, by which Means great Numbers of 


them are ſometimes linked together in a Series ; 
and Truths are made to follow one another in 
Train. And as in ſuch a Concatenation of Syl- 


are truly concluſive, may be with Safety intro- 
duced : hence it is plain, that in deducing any 
Truth from its firſt Principles ; eſpecially when 
it lies at a conſiderable Diſtance from them, we 
are at Liberty to combine all the ſoveral Kinds of 
Arguments above explained, according as they 
are found beſt to ſuit the End and Purpoſe of our 
Inquiries. When a Propoſition is thus, by means 


of Syllogiſms, collected from others more evident 


and known, it is ſaid to be proved ; fo that we 
may 
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may in the general define the Proof of @ Propoſition, 
to be a Syllogiſini, or Series of Syllogiſms, col- 
Truths. But more particularly, if the Syllo- 


giſms of which the Proof conſiſts, admit of no 
Premiſſes but Definitions, ſelf-evident Truths, 


and Propoſitions already eſtabliſhed, then is the 
Argument ſo conſtituted called a Demonſtration ; 
whereby it appears, that Demonſtrations are ul- 
timately founded on Definitions, and ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions. 

II. Bur as a Demonſtration oft- - ,, 


of arguing have place, and where the 
Ground of Evidence muſt of courſe be di in 


different Parts, agreeably to the Form of the 


ment made uſe of; it may not perhaps be | 
table, if wo here endeavour toredure the Evidence, 
of Demonſtration to one ſample Principle, whence, 
as a ſure and unalterable Foundation, the Certain 
ty of it may in all Caſes be derived. In order to 
this we muſt obſerve, that all Syllogiſms whatſo- 
ever, whether compound, multiform, or defective, 
are reducible to plain ſimple Syllogiſms ia ſome. 
one of tlie four Figures. But this is not. all. 
Syllogiſms of the firſt Figure in particular, admit 
of all poſſible Concluſions : that is, any Propo- 
ktion whatſoever, whether an univerſal Affirma-. 
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duction, becauſe it would too much ſwell the 


tice, chat the thing is univerſally known and 


6286) 
tive, or univerſal Negative, a particular Affirma- 


tive or particular Negative, which fourfold Di- 


viſion, as we have already, demonſtrated in the 
ſecond Part, embraces all their Varieties; any one, 
I ſay, of theſe may be inferred, by virtue of ſome 
Syllogiſm in the firſt Figure. By this means it 
happens that the Syllogiſms of all the other Fi- 
gures are reducible alſo to Syllogiſms of the firſt 
Figure, and may be conſidered as ſtanding on the 
fame Foundation with them. We cannot here 
demonſtrate and explain the Manner of this Re- 


Bulk of this Treatiſe. It is enough to take no- 


we refer ſuch as defire farther Satisfaction in this 
that any Demonſtration whatſoever may de confi- 


dered as compoſed of a Series of Syllogiſms, all 
in the firſt Figure. For ſince all the Syllogiſms 


that enter the Demonſtration, are reduced to 
Syllogiſms of ſome one of the four Figures, and 
fince the Syllogiſms of all the other Figures are 
farther reducible to Syllogiſms of the firſt Fi. 
gure, it is evident, that the whole Demonſtra- 


tion may be reſolved into a Series of theſe laſt. 
Syllogiſms. Let us now if poſſible diſcover the 
Ground upon which the Concluſion reſts, in 


Syllogiſms of the firſt Figure; becauſe by ſo do- 
62 a ing, 
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ing, we ſhall come at an univerſal Principle of 
Certainty, whence the Evidence of all Demon- ' 
ſtrations in all min ropes ret 
rived, 

III. Tun Rules then of the firſt 
Figure are briefly theſe. The mid- | 7 
dle Term is the Subject of the Major . 557 
Propoſition, and the Predicate ** 
the Minor. The Major is always an univerſal 
Propofition, and the Mir always! affirmative. 
Let us now fee what Effect theſe Rules will 
have in Reaſoning. * The Major is an univerſal 
Propoſition, of which the middle Term is the Sub- 
je, and the Predicate of the Concluſion the Predi- 
cate. © Hence it appears, that in the Major, the 
Predicate f the Concuſion is always affirmed or 
denied univerſally of the middle Term. Again, 
the Miner is an affirmative Propoſition, whereof 
the Subjef? of the Concluſion is the Subject, and the 
Term is affirmed of the Subject of the Concluſion : 
that is, the Subject of the Concluſion is affirmed to 
be comprehended under, or to make a Part of the 
midule Term. Thus then we ſee what is done 
in the Premiſſes of a Syllogiſm of the firſt Figure. 
The Predicate of the Conclufion is univerſally af - 
firmed or denied of ſome Idea. The gie of 
the Concluſion is affirmed to be, or to make a Part 
nnn ———— 
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ably follows, that the Predicate of the Concluſion 
ought to be affirmed or denied of the Subject. 
To illuſtrate this by an Example, we ſhall re- 
' ſame one of the Syllogiſms of the firſt Chapter: 

is accountable for his Actions. 

Mun is a Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Li- 
berty. a 
Therefore Man is accountable for his Action:. 
Here, in the firſt Propoſition, the Predicate of 
the Concluſion Accountableneſs is affirmed of all 
in the ſecond Propoſition, the Subject of 
the Concluſion, is affirmed to be, or to make a 
Part of this Claſs of Creatures. Hence the Con- 
cluſion neceſſarily and unavoidably follows, vis. 
that Man is accountable for his Afions. I ſay this 
 fallows neceſſarily and unavoidably, Becauſe if 
| Reaſon and Liberty be that which conſtitutes 
a Creature accountable, and Man has Reaſon and 
Liberty, tis plain he has that which conſtitutes 
him accountable. In like Manner, where the Ma- 
jor is a negative Propoſition, or denies the Pre- 
 dicate of the Concluſion univerſally of the middle 
Term, as the Minor alway aſſerts the Subjef? of - 
the Conclufion, to be or make a Part of that middle 
Term, it is no leſs.evident, that the Predicate of 
the Concluſion, ought in this Caſe to be denied of 
the Subjed?, 80 that the Ground of Reaſoning 
ul 
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in all Syllogiſis of the firſt Figure, is manifeſtly 
this : Whatever may be affirmed univerſally of any 
Idea, may be effirmed of every er any Number of 
Particulars comprehended under that Idea. And a- 
gain: Whatever may be denied uni ver ſally of any Idea, 
may be in like manner denied of every or any Num- 
ber of its Individuals. Theſe two Propoſitions are 
called by Logicians, the Dictum de omni, and Dic- 


 Syllogiſtick Reaſoning ; inaſmuch as all Conclu- 


fions whatſoever, either reſt immediately upon 
But what adds greatly to their Value is, that they 
are really ſelf-evident Truths, and fuch as-we 
cannot gainſay, without running into an expreſs 
Contradiction. To affirm, for inſtance, that 
No Man is perfect, and yet argue that Some Men 
are pen or to ſay that ill Men are mortal, and 
yet chat Seme Men are not mortal, is to afſert a 
Thing to be and not to be at the ſame time. 

IV. Aup now I think we are ſuf- B 
ficiently authorized to affirm, that @ T 
in all Syllogiſms of the firſt Figure, . 
if the Premiſſes are true, the Concluſion muſt needs 
be true, If it be true that the Predicate of the 
Concluſion, whether affirmative or negative, a- 
grees univerſally to ſome Idea, and if it be alſo 
true, that the Subject of the Concluſion is a Part of 
or tomprehended under that Idea, then it 


neceſ- 


farily 
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agrees alſo to the Subjef?. Fax to aſſert the con- 
trary, would be to run counter to ſome one of 
the two Principles before eſtabliſhed ; that is, it 
would be to maintain an evident Contradiction. 
And thus we are come at laſt to the Point we have 
been all along endeavouring to eſtabliſh, name- 
ly ; that every Propoſition which can be demon- 
ftrated is neceſſarily true. For as every Demon- 
ſtration may be reſolved into a Series of Syllo- 
giſms all in the firſt Figure, and as in any one of 
theſe Syllogiſms, if the Premiſſes are true, the 
Concluſion muſt needs be ſo too; it evidently 
follows, that if all the ſeveral Premiſſes are true, 
all the ſeveral Concluſions are fo, and conſe« 
quently the Concluſion alſo of the laſt Syllogiſm, 
which is always the Propofition to be demon- 
ſtrated. Now that all the Premiſſes of a De- 


monſtration are true, will eaſily appear, from the 


very Nature and Definition of that Form of Rea- 
ſoning. A Demonſtration, as we have ſaid, is a 
Series of Syllogiſms, all whoſe Premiſſes are 


either Definitions, ſelf-evident Truths, or Pro- 


poſitions already eſtabliſhed. Definitions are 
identical Propoſitions, wherein we connect the 
Deſcription of an Idea, with the Name by which 
we chuſe to have that Idea called ; and there. 


fore as” to their Truth there can be no Diſpute. . 


Self-evident Propoſitions appear true of them- 
1 ' ſelves, 
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ſelves, and leave no Doubt or Uncertainty in the 
Mind. Propoſitions before eſtabliſhed, are no 
other than Cancluſions, gained by one ot more 
Steps from Definitions and - ſelf-evident Princi- 
ples ; that is, from true Premiſſes, and therefore 
muſt needs be true. Whence all the previous 
Propoſitions of a - Demonſtration, being we ſee 
manifeſtly true, the laſt Concluſion, or Propoſi- 
tion to be demonſtrated, muſt be ſo too. 80 
that Demonſtration not only leads to certain 
Truth, but we have here: a clear View of the 
Ground and Foundation of that Certainty. 
For as in demonſtrating, 'we' may be faid to do 
nothing more, than combine à Series of Syllo- 
giſms together, all reſting on the ſame Bottom; 
it is plain, that one uniform Ground of Cer- 


tainty runs thro* the whole, and that the Con- 


cluſions are every where built upon ſome one of 
the two Principles before eſtabliſhed as the Foun- 
dation of all our Reaſoning. Theſe two Principles 
are eaſily reduced into one, and may be expreſſed 
thus : Whatever Predicate, whether affirmative or 
negative, agrees univerſally wa M Idea, the ſame 
muft need agree to every or any Number of Indivi- 
duals, comprehended under that And thus at 
length we have, according to our firſt Deſign, 
reduced the Certainty of Demonſtration to one 
 fimple and univerſal Principle, which carries its 
| own Evidence along with it, and which is indeed 
the 


* . 
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ſoning. 

1 V. anne ee 
. ſerving as an infallible Guide to 
2. Truth, and ſtanding on ſo ſure and un- 
Z dalterable a Baſis, we may nom venture 

ruband to aflert, what I doubt not will ap- 
pear a Paradox to many, namely ; 

that the Rules of Logick furniſh a ſufficient 
Criterion, for the diſtinguiſhing between Truth 
and Falſheod. For fince every Propoſition that 
can be demonſtrated, is neceſſarily true, he is 
able to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood, who 
can with Certainty judge, when a Propoſition 
is duely demonſtrated. Now a Demonſtration 


is, as we have ſaid, nothing more than a Con- 


catenation of Syllogiſms, all whoſe Premiſſes are 
Definitions, ſelf-evident Truths, or Propoſttions 

previouſly eſtabliſhed. To judge therefore of 

the Validity of a Demonſtration, we muſt be 
able to diſtinguiſh, whether the Definitions that 
enter it are genuine, and truely deſcriptive of the 
Ideas they are meant to - exhibit ; whether the 
Propoſitions aſſumed without Proof as intuitive 
Truths, have really that Self- evidence to which 
they lay claim: whether the Syllogiſms arc 
drawn up in due Form, and agreeable to the 
Laws of Argumentation : in fine, whether they 


95 5 are combined together in a juſt and orderly man- 
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ner, ſo that no demonſtrable Propoſitions ſerve any 
where as Premiſſes unleſs they are Concluſions 


of previous Syllogiſms. Now it is the Buſineſs 
of Logick, in explaining the ſeveral Operations 


of the Mind, fully to inſtruct us in all theſe 
Points. It teaches the Nature and End of De- 
finitions, and lays down the Rules by which 
they ought to be framed. It unfolds the ſeveral 
Species of Propoſitions, and diſtinguiſhes the ſelf- 
evident from the demonſtrable. It delineates 
alſo the different Forms of Syllogiſms, and ex- 


plains the Laws of Argumentation proper to each. 


In fine, it deſcribes the Manner of combini 


Syllogiſins ſo as that they may form a Train of 
Reaſoning, and lead to the ſucceflive Di 
of Truth. The Precepts of Logick therefore, as 
they enable us to judge. with Certaiaty, when a 


Propoſition is duly demonſtrated, furniſh a fure 


Criterion, for the diſtinguiſhing between Truth 
and Falſhood. 

VI. Bur perhaps it may be ob- 
jected, that Demonſtration is a thing 
the Prerogative of but a few Scien- 
ces, and therefore the Criterion here 
given, can be of no great Uſe. I anſwer, hat 
where-ever. by the bare Contemplation of our 


Ideas, Truth is diſcoverable, there alſo Demon- 


tration may be obtained. Now that I think is 
Eien | M 2 
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an abundantly ſufficient Criterion, which enables 
us to judge with Certainty, in all Caſes where 
the Knowledge of Truth comes within our 
Reach ; for with Diſcoveries, that lie beyond 
the Limits of the human Mind, we have 
no Buſineſs nor Concernment. When a Pro- 
poſition is demonſtrated, we are certain of its 
Truth. When on the contrary our Ideas are 
ſich, as have no viſible Connection nor Repug- 
nance, and therefore furniſh not the proper 
Means of tracing their Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, there we are ſure that Knowledge, Scienti- 
fal Knowledge I mean, is not attainable. But 
where there is ſome Foundation of R 
which yet amounts not to the full Evidence of 
Demonſtration, there the Precepts of Logick, by 
tcaching us to determine-aright of the Degree of 
Proof, and of what is ſtill wanting to render it 
full and compleat, enable us to make a due Es- 
timate of the Meaſures of Probability, and to 
our Aﬀent to the Grounds on which 
the Propoſition ſtands. And this is all we can 
poſſibly arrive at, or even ſo much a8 hope for, 
in the Exerciſe of Faculties ſo imperfe& and li- 
mited as ours. For it were the Height of Fol- 
| ly to expect a Criterion, that ſhould enable us 
to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood, in Caſes 
where a certain Knowledge of Truth is not at- 
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VIL-Wz have now done with 


4 what regards the Ground and Evi- 

may not be improper to take Notice of the uf 
1 tinction of it into dire and indirect. A A 
* reft Demonſtration is, when beginning with De- 
"4 and allowed Truths, we form a Train of Syllo- 
* giſms, and combine them in an orderly Manner, 
2 continuing the Series chro a Variety of | accell 
04 Steps, until at laſt we arrive at a $ 


whoſe Concluſion. is the. Propoſition to be de- 
monſtrated. Proofs An nne 

or Uncertainty behind them, becgaſe all the + 
be ſo too, and of courſe the very aft Concluſion, 
or Propoſition to be proved. I ſhall not there-, 
fore any farther enlarge upon this Method of 


Demonſtrating; having I hope ſufficiently en- 


But 


indirect, 


continued Train of Reaſoning, in the Way of a | 
8 ere 2 or 
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or - manifeſt Untruth. For hereupon- we con- 
clude that the Propoſition afſumed was falſe, 
and then again by an immediate 
that the Propoſition to be demonſtrated is true. 
Thus Euclid in his third Book being to demon- 
ſtrate, that Circles which touch one another i 

have not the ſame Center ; aſſumes the direct con- 
trary to this, viz. that they have the ſame Center : 
and hence by an evident Train 'of 
proves, that a Part is equal to the Whole. The 
Suppoſition therefore leading to the Abſurdity 
he concludes to be falfe, vis. that Circles 


thence again immediately infers, that they hve 


ok! N 68 


Grand of VIII. Now becauſe this manner 


— 2 of Demonſtration is accounted by 
mn. * ſome not altogether fo clear and fa- 
tisfactory, nor to come up to that full Degree of 
Evidence, which we meet with in the direct 
Way of Proof; I ſhall therefore endeavour here 
to give a particular Illuſtration of it, and to ſhew 
that it equally with the other leads to Truth and 
| Certainty. In order to this we muſt obſerve, that 
two Propoſitions are ſaid to be Contradifory one 
of another, when that which is aſſerted to be in 
the one, is aſſerted not to be in the other. Thus 
the Propoſitions : Circles that touch one another in- 
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of it above. For there we aſſume a Propoſition 
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an mater Jeu have not the ſame Center : ate 
Contradiftories ; becauſe the ſecond allerts the 
direct contrary of what is aſſerted in the firſt, 
Now in all contradictory Propoſitions this holds 
univerſally, that one of them is neceſſarily true, 
and the other neceſſarily falſe. For if it be true, 


that Circles which touch one another inwardly 


have not the ſame Center, it is unavoidably falſe 
that they have the ſame Center. On the other 
hand, if it be falſe that they have the ſame Center, 
it is neceſſarily true that they have not the ſame 
r. Since therefore, it is impoſſible for them 
to be both true or both falſe at the ſame time, it 
unavoidably follows, that one is neceſſarily true, 


and the other neceſſarily falſe. This then being 


allowed, which is indeed ſelf-evident, if any two. 
contradictory Propoſitions are aſſumed, and one 
of them can by a clear Train of Reaſoning 
be demonſtrated to be falſe, it neceſſarily follows 
that the other is true. For as the one is neceſ- 
farily true, and the other neceſſarily falſe, when 
we come to diſcover which is the falſe Propoſi- 
tion, we thereby alſo know the other to be true. 
IV. Now this is preciſely the Man- ra p. 


ner of an indirect Demonſtration, as — 
is evident from the Account given Certainy.. 


which directly contradicts that we mean to de- 
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of Proofs ſhewn it to be falſe, thence infer that 


its Contradiftory, or the Propoſition to be de- 


monſtrated, is true, As therefore this laſt Con- 


cluſion is certain and unavoidable, let us next 
inquire, after what Manner we come to be ſa- 
tisfied of the falſhood of the aſſumed Propoſition, 
that ſo no poſſible Doubt may remain, as to 
the Force and Validity of Demonſtrations of 
this kind, The Manner then is plainly this. 
Beginning with the aſſumed. Propoſition, we by 
the Help of Definitions, ſelf-evident Truths, or 
Propoſitions already eſtabliſhed, continue a Series 


of Reaſoning, in the Way of a direct Demon-- 


tration, until at length we arrive at ſome Ab- 
ſurdity or known Falſhood. Thus Euclid, in the 


Example before mentioned, from the Suppoſition 


that Circles touching one another inwardly have 
tue ſame Center, deduces that a Part is equal to the 


Whale. Since therefore by a due and orderly 


Proceſs of Reaſoning, we come at laſt to a falſe 
| Concluſion, it is ' manifeſt that all the Pre- 


miſſes cannot be true. For were all the Pre- 
miſſes true, the laſt Concluſion muſt be ſo tob, 
by what has been before demonſtrated.” Now 


Definitions, ſelf-evident Propoſitions, or Truths 
6— The aſſumed 2 is that 
: 7 only 


as to all the other Premiſſes made uſe of in the 
Courſe of Reaſoning, they are manifeſt and 
known Truths by Suppoſition, as being either 
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only e which any Doubt or Uncertainty 


remains. That alone therefore can be falſe, and 


indeed from what has been already fhewn, muſt 
unavoidably be fo. And thus we fee, that in 
indirect Demonſtrations, two contradictory Pro- 

ions being laid down, one of which is de- 
monſtrated to be falſe, the other, which is al- 
ways the Propoſition to be proved, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be true ; ſo that here as well as in the di- 
rect Way of Proof, we arrive at a clear arid ſa- 


tisfactory Knowledge of Truth. 

X. Turs is univerſally the Me- Ane 
thod of Reaſoning, in all Apogogical 5.5 Nu 
or indirect Demonſtrations ; but #- 
there is one particular Caſe, which has ſome= 
thing fo ſingular and curious in it, that well de- 
ſerves to be mentioned by itſelf ; —— 
as the Ground on which the 
rr 
this: that if any Propoſition is aſſumed, from 
which in a direct Train of Reaſoning we 

duce its Contradictory, the Propoſition ſo = 
ed is falſe, and the Contradictory one true. For 
if we ſuppoſe the aſſumed Propoſition to be true, 
then, ſince all the other Premiſſes that enter the 
Demonſtration are alſo true, we ſhall have a. 
Series of Reaſoning, conſiſting wholly of true 
Premiſles ; whence the laſt Concluſion, or Con- 
S 
MX 4 true 
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true likewiſe. So that by this Means, we ſhould 
have two contradictory Propoſitions both true af 
The aſſumed Propofition.therefore, whence this 
Abſurdity flows, muſt neceſſarily be falſe, and 
_ conſequently its Contradictory, which is here the 
Propofition deduced from it, muſt be true. If 


then any Propoſition is propoſed to be demon- 


firated, and we aſſume the Contradifory of that 
Propoſition, and thence direQly infer the Pro- 


| poſition to be demonſtrated, by this very Means 


we know that the Propoſition ſo inferred is true. 
For ſince from aa aſſumed Propoſition we have 
deduced its Contradictory, we are thereby cer- 
tain that the aſſumed Propoſition is falſe ; and if 
ſo, then its Contradictory, or that deduced from 
it, which in this Caſe is the ſame with the Pro- 
poſition to be demonſtrated, muſt be true. 


XL. Tar this is net 2 ems. 
empty Speculation, void of all Uſe - 


7 1 


2 mole thematicians, who have adopted this: 
Er Manner of Reaſoning, and given it 
a Place among their Demonſtra- 


tions. We have a curious Toſtance of it, in the - 


twelfth Propoſition of the ninth Bock of the 
Elements, £Euclid there propoſes to demon- 


ſtrate; that in any Serier of 3 | 
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Unity in Grameirical Prigreſſion, ard 


Id 

at Numbert that meaſure the iaft Term in the Series, 

8 will alfo meaſure the next after Unity. In order 

* to this he aſſumes the Contradictory of the 

d Propofition to be demonſtrated, namely; that 

- ſome prime Number meaſuring the loft Term in lb. 
Series, does not meaſure the next after Unity, and 

ha hence by a continued Train vf Reaſoning proves, 

_ that it actually does meaſure it. Hereupon he 

- n to be falſe, 

- and that which is deduced from it, or its Con- 8 

5 

1 

if 

m 

— 

re - 

ſe - 

* 
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* 

” _ cluſion ſo deduced, is neceſſarily true and valid. 
For the? it be readily allowed, that by the mere 

- ons, «often ene Reign 

i ſitions, the one is neceſſarily true, and the other 

5 neceſſarily Falſe : yet when they are ſo linked to- 
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Learning; yet are the Errors themſelves fo very 
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the next Book give ſome Account of Method, 
which though inſeparable from Reaſoning, is 
nevertheleſs always conſidered by Legicians, as a 
diſtin Operation of the Mind ; becauſe its In- 
fluence is not confined to the mere Exerciſe of 


the Reaſoning Faculty, but extends in ſome 


Degree to all the TranſaRions of the Under; 
ſtanding. 
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in "ind the Divi of i iv 
— and Synthetich. 
E have now done with 


Of Au. 


tions of the Mind, whoſe Office itis 


the af! of human Knowledge, There is 
yet a fourth, which regards the Diſpoſal and 
Arrangement of our Thoughts, when we endea- 
vc ſe to put them together, that their mutual 

Connection 
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to ſearch after Truth, and enlarge 


Efe 


4 
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— Dependence inwy be early from! 


This is what Logicians call Method, and place 
always the laft in Order in explaining the 


Powers of the Underſtanding ; becauſe it neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſes a previous Exerciſe of our other 
Faculties, and fome Progreſs niade in Know- 
ledge, before we can exert it in any extenſive 
Degree. It often happens in the Purſuit of 
Troth, that unexpected Diſcoveries preſent them- 
ſelves to the Mind, and thoſe too relating to Sub- 
jects, very remote from that about which we are 
felves of our Enquiry, are not always choſen 


with a due Regard: to Order, and their Depen- G 


dence one upon another. Chance, our particular 
Way of Life, - or ſome: preſent and preſing 
Views, often prompt us to a Variety of Re- 


Nature of Things. When therefore a Man ac- 
cuſtumed to much Thinking, comes after any 
confierible Interval of Time, to take a Survey 
of bis intellectual Acquiſitions, he ſeldom finds 
Reaſon to be ſatisfied with that Order and Dif- 


— — of one Truth to — 
— does not ſo 5 
10 


ſearches, that have but litele Connection in the 


1 78 | 
to the Mind. n 
ceſſity of diſtributing them into various 
combining into an uniform Syſtem, whatever re- 
lates to one and the fame Subject. Now this is 


the true and proper Buſineſs of Method ; to aſ- 
- certain the various Diviſions of human Know- 
ledge, and fo to adjuſt and connect the Parts in 
every Branch, that they may ſeem to grow one 
out of another, and form a regular Body of 
pts ty ws mn = rg 
mung 
2.—.7 plain, that we — hd 


dee to combine together: otherwiſe 
— could we diſcern cheir ſeveral Connec- 
tions and Relations, or ſo diſpoſe of them as their 
mutual Dependence may require. But now it 
often happens, the Underſtanding is employed, 
not in the Arrangement and Compoſition of 
known Truths, but in the Search and Diſcovery 
of ſuch as are unknown, And here the Manner 
of proceeding is very different, inaſmuch as we 
allemble at onee our whole Stock of 


relating to any Subject, and after a general Bur- 
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well acquainted with the Truths we 


parately.and by Pam. Hens it comes opa 
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| far9) | 
and Outlines, if I may fo ſay of Truth, by thus 
- purſuing her through her ſeveral Windings and 
Receſſes, gradually diſcover thoſe more inwan} 
and finer Touches, whence ſhe derives all her 
Strength, Symmetry, and Beauty. And here it 
is that when by a narrow Scrutiny into Things, 
we have unravelled any Part of Knowledge, and 
traced it to its firſt and original Principles, inſo- 
much that the whole Frame and Contexture of it 
lies open to the View of the Mind ; here I ſay it 
is, that taking it the contrary Way, and begin- 
ning with theſe Principles, we can ſo adjuſt and 
e TI GENT EI 
wry ee 

mt. Burr as theſe Things are beſt EE 
amples, eſpecially if | they. are ob- 
vious, and taken from common Life; at 
poſe any Machine, for inftance a Watch, pre-. 
ſented to us, whoſe Structure and Compoſition 
we 250 a5 yet, unacquainted! with, but want is 
poſſible to diſcover. The Manner of 
in this Caſe is, by taking the Whole to Pieces, 
another, When by ſuch 2 Scrutiny we have - 
thoroughly informed ourſelves of the Frame and : 
Contexture of each, we then compare them to- 
' gether, in. onder to-judge of; theip mutual Attica — & 
and Influencc. 1 4 
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truce 6ſt the inward Make and Compoſition of 
the whole, and come at length to diſcern, how 


Parts of ſuch a Form, and ſo put together as we 


found, in unravelling and taking them afunder, 


conſtitute that particular Machine called $4 
Watch, and contribute to all the ſeveral Motions | 


and Phznomena obſervable in it. This Diſcovery 
being made, we can take Things the contrary 
Way, and beginning with the Parts, ſo diſpoſe 
and connect them, as their ' ſeveral Uſes ant 
Structures require, until at length we arrive at 
the Whole itſelf, r 
theſe Parts reſulted. , 
Greund of te IV. AnD as it is in tracing and 
«d examining the Works of Art, fo it 
is in a great meaſure in 


tions and mutual Habitudes of Things, do not 
always immediately appear, upon 
them one with another.” Hence we have te- 
— coma wr comm By — +4 


tions, that lead to the Concluſion we are in queſt 
of. And if it ſo happen, that the previous Pro- 
politions themſelves are not evident, 
we endeavour by new middle Terms'to aſcertain 
their Truth, Rill tracing Things backward in's 
continued Series, until at length we arrive at forns 
Syllogiſm, where the Pretailſes aro fut und felf- 
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evident Principles. This done, we become per- 


g 4-4 ptwdbad rf Truth of all the Con- 


an we inde from 16 nnd pet the' firm and 
immoveable Foundation of our intuitive Percep- 
tions. And as we arrived at this Certainty, by 
tracing Things backward to the original Prin- 
ciples whence they flow, ſo may we.at any Time 
renew it by #' direct contrary Proceſs, if begin- 
ning with theſe Principles, we carry the Train 
of our Thoughts forward, until they lead us'by 
= cinnetted Chain of Proofs to the very laſt Cone 
cluſion of the Series. 

V. Hancs it appears, that in diſ- Divfinsf 
poking and putting together our 
Thoughts, either for our own Uſe, 
that the Diſcoveries we have made may all Times. 
lie open to the Review of the Mind ; or where 
we mean to communicate and unfold theſe Diſ- 
coveries to others, there are two Ways of pro- 


of Knowledge, as they preſented themſclves to 
the Mind in the Manner of Inveſtigation, . 


Order, until they at. laſt terwinate in firſt Prin- 


ſeveral 


A 


carrying, on the Series of Proofs in a reverſe 


— oy” wig. oe OY 
duce by a direct Train of Reaſoning, al the. 
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ſeveral Propoſitions we want to eſtabliſh, | This 
Diverſity in the Manner of arranging our 
Thoughts, gives riſe to the twofold Diviſion of 
Method eſtabliſhed among Logicians. For Me- 
thod, according to their Uſe of the Word, is 
nothing elſe but the Order and Diſpoſition of our 
Thoughts relating to any Subject. When Truths 
_ are ſo propoſed and put together, as they were 
or might have been diſcovered, this is called 
the Analytick Method, or the Method of Reſolution ; 
inaſmuch as it traces Things backward to their 
Source, and reſolves Knowledge into its firſt and. 
original Principle. When on the other Hand they 
are deduced from theſe Principles, and connected 
according to their mutual Dependence, inſomuch 
that the Truths firſt in Order, tend always to the 
Demonſtration of thoſe that follow, this oonſti- 
thed of Compoſition. For here we proceed by ga- 
thering together the ſeveral ſcattered | Parts ef 
and combining them into one Whole 
or Syſtem, in ſuch Manner, that the Underſtand- 
K W 
her different Stages and Gradations. 
VI. Taru is this farther to be 
taken Notice of, in relation to theſe 
two Species of Method; that the 
' firſtchas alſo obtained the Name of 


the Methed of Invention, becauſe it obſerves the 
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Order in which our Thoughts fucceed one ano- 
ther in the Jrvention or Diſcovery of Truth. 
The other again is often denominated the Me- 
thed of Deftrine or Infirition, inaſmuch as in 
chuſe to proceed in the Synthetick Manner, de- 
ducing them from their firſt Principles. For we 
are to obſerve, that altho* there is great Pleaſure 
in purſuing Truth in the Method of Inveſtiga- 
tion, - becauſe it places us in the Condition of the- 
Inventor, and ſhews the particular Train and 


| Proceſs of Thinking by which he arrived at his 


Diſcoveries ; yet it is not ſo well accommodated 
to the Purpoſes of Evidence and Conviction. 
For at our firſt ſetting out, we are commonly 
unable to divine, where the Analyſis will lead us; 
inſomuch that our Reſearches are for ſome Time, 
little better than =- mere groping in the Dark. 
And even after Light begins to break in upon us, 
we are ſtill obliged to many Reviews, and a fre- 


quent Compariſon of the ſeveral Steps of the In- 


veſtigation among themſelves. . Nay, when we 
have unravelled the Whole, and reached the very 


Foundation on which our Diſcoveries ſtand, all 
our Certainty in regard to their Truth, will be 
found in a great Meaſure to ariſe, from that Con- 
and firſt Principles, taken i ; the Order of Com- 
poſition. But in the Synthetick Manner of dif- 
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For as we here begin with intuitive Truths, and 


viction along with it ; ſo that in our Progreſs from 
one Part of Knowledge to another, we have al- 
ways a clear Perception of the Ground on which 
our Aﬀent reſts. In communicating therefore 
our Diſcoveries to others, this Method is appa- 
rently to be choſen, as it wonderfully improves 
and enlightens the Underſtanding, and leads to 
an immediate Perception of Truth. And hence 
it is, that in the following Pages, we chuſe to 


diſtinguiſh it by the Name of. the Model of 


Scrence'z not only as in the Uſe of it we arrive 
at Science and Certainty, but becauſe it is in Fact 
- the Method, in all thoſe Parts of human Know- 
ledge, that properly bear the Name of Sciences. 
are and ought to be delivered. But we now pro- 
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= I. TY the Method of Iroention we 
underſtand ſuch a Diſpoſition 
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— reduced to chat which 
cially 


termed an Art; chat the Rules by which 
Schools 


conduct than a Series 
ourſel are no other — 
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: ſet about any Invention or Diſcovery 

we 


Principle, Dic. 
by ſome inward Principle, 
always puſhed on 


poſition, or Aptitude ſhall I call it, — 
— . and which — 

| * Things we are in queſt 
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times 


bent up- 
But as the Mind when earneſtly 
not. 
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Diſcovery of what we hive in View. Now it is 
natural for a Man of a curious and inquiſitive 
Turn, after having maſtered any Part of Know- 
ledge with great Labour and Difficulty, to ſet 
himſelf to examine how he happened to miſcarry 
in his firſt Attempts, 'and by what particular Me- 
thod of Procedure he at length came to be ſuc- 
ceſsful. By this Means we diſcover on the one 
in our Way, and are apt to diſturb and check 
our Progreſs ; and on the other, that more ſure 
and certain Courſe, which if we continue in 
ſteadily, will bring us to the Attainment of what 

we are in Purſuit of. Hence ſpring all the Arts 
and Inventions of human Life, which, as we have 
already ſaid, are founded upon a Series of Rules 
nuine Manner of arriving at any Attainment. 
When the Mind reſts ſatisfied in a bare Contem- 
plation of the Rules, and the Reaſons on which 
- they are founded, this Kind of Knowledge is 
called Speculative. But if we proceed farther, 
and endeavour to apply theſe Rules to Practice, 
ſo as to acquire a Habit of exerting them on all 
| e 
of the Art itelf 
„ II. From what has been ſaid it ap- 
—.— pears, that in order diſtinctiy to ex- 
ng ** | 


muſt - 


oy 
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to combine our Thoughts agreeably to che Me- 


tmod here required. Becauſe having fixed and aſ- 


ed the Rules of it, and being perfectiy ac- 


(288). 
_ By this Means it happens that the I- 
thod of 'Invention, is become another Expreſſion 
for the Art of Invention, and very often denotes the 


the Search of Truth. And as ſome 
of the Principles of the Art, is in a Manner ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, towards a true Conception. of 
the Rules by which we ought to goyern and diſ- 
poſe our Thoughts in treating Subjects after this 
Method : we ſhall therefore follow the Example 


ſhort Account of the Buſineſs of Invention, and 


2 EE GRP 
Attention and II. Ir has been already obſerved, 
2 that when the Mind employs itſelf 
Fanding tee in the Search of unknown Truths, 
Wahi it begins with afſembling at once its 
8 whole Stock of Knowledge relating 
to the Subject, and after a general Survey of 
Things, ſets about examining them ſeparately 
and by Parts, Now as in this ſeparate Examina- 


tion, the Number of Parts continually increaſe 


upon us; and as it is farther neceſſary, that we 
ſurvey them on all Sides, compare them one with 


another, and accurately tract their mutual Habj- 


tudes and Neſpects ; it is from; bence apparent, 


| that in the Exerciſe of Invention, two Things 


Condull and Trocotucy of the Undaſtending ju 


of other Logicians, and endeavour to give ſome 


gere mod nmoOg rer greg 


culations, and that with little or no Fatigue to 
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are of principal Conſideration. Firſt, An 
larged and comprehenſive Underſtanding, able 
to take in the great Multitude of Particulars that 
frequently come under our Notice. Senondly, 
A ſtrong Habit of Attention, that lets nothing 
remarkable ſlip its View, and diſtinguiſhes care- 
fully all thoſe Circumſtances, which tend to the 
illuſtrating and clearing the Subject we are upon. 

Theſe are the great and preparatory Qualifica- 
tions, without which it were in vain to hope that 
any conſiderable Advance could be made, in en- 


rr Nor 
ought we to eſteem it a ſmall Advantage, that they 
are in ſome meaſure in our own Power, and may 
by 2 proper Cultivation, be improved and 
ſtrengthened to a Degree almoſt beyond Belief. 
We find by Experience, that the Study of Ma- 
thematicks in particular, is greatly ſerviceable to 
this End. Habits we all know grow ſtronger by 
Exerciſe, and as in this Science there is a perpe- 


tual Call upon our Attention, it by Degrees be- 


comes natural way i that we cant preſerve it 


the Underſtanding. But a yet more wonderful 

Advantage ariſing from the Culture of the Ma- 
thematicks is this, that hereby we in ſome Mea- 
ſure extend the Dimenſions of the human Mind, 


enlarge its Compaſs of Perception, and accu(- 
Dl N | "un 
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tom it e eite and comprebenſive Views-of 


Things. For whereas at our firſt ſetting out, 
we often ſind it extremely difficult to maſter a 


ſhort and eaſy Demonſtration, and trace the Con- 


nection of its ſeveral Parts; yet as we adyance 


in the Science, the Underſtanding is ſeen gradu- 
ally to dilate, and ftretch itſelf to a greater Size ; 


inſomuch that à long and intricate Series of Rea- 


ſoning, is often taken in with ſcarce any Labour of 
Thought; and not only ſo, but we can in ſome 
Caſes with a ſingle Glance of our Minds, run thro' 
an entire Syſtem of Truths, and extend our 
. ee, eee 
and hold them together. 


E IV. — as deetinlath 
— | theſe two preparatory Qualifications, - 


| Rep 
* intermediate Ideas. We have ſeen 
in the third Part of this Treatiſe, that many of 
our Ideas are of ſuch a Nature, as not to diſcover 


the next Requiſite to the Diſcovery 


immediate Compariſon one with another. In 
this Caſe we muſt have Recourſe to intermediate 
Ideas; and the great Art lies in finding out ſuch 
as have an obvious and perceivable Connexion 


with the Ideas whoſe Relations we enquire after. 
For thus it is that we are furniſhed with known 


and evident Truths, to ſerve as Premiſſes for the 


of Truth is, a judicious Choice of 
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Diſcovery of ſach as are unknown. Aud indeed 
the whole Buſineſs of invention ſeems in a great 


meaſure to lie, in the due Aﬀemblage and Diſpo · 


ation of theſe preliminary Traths. For they 
not only lead us Step by Step to the Diſcovery 
we are in queſt of, but are fo abſolutely neceſſary 
in the Caſe, that without them it were in vain to 
attempt it ; nothing being more eertuin, than that 
unknown Propoſitions can no ' otherwiſe be tra- 
ced, but by means of ſome connexion they have 
with ſuch as are known. Na Reaſon itſelf, 
which is indeed the Art of Kiiewledge, and the 
Faculty by which we puſh on out Diſcoveries ; 
than wn Ability of deducing unknown Truths, 
from Principles or Propoſitions that are already 
known. Now altho* this this happy Choice of inter- 
mediate Ideas, fo as to furniſh a due Train of pre- 
vious Propofitions, that ſhall lead us ſucceſſively 
from one Diſcovery to another, depends in ſome 
of Mind, it is yet certain from Experience, that 
Application and Induſuy. In order to this it is 
amanda neceſſary, that we have an ex- 
K 2 —— | 
Sciences. Wide and extended Views add great 
rr 

. N 2 its 
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its Capacity of judging; And if to this we join 
in the ſecond Place, a more particular and''iriti- 


mate Study of whatever relates to the Subject 
about which our Enquiries are employed, we 


ſeem to bid fair for Succeſs in our Attempts. 
For thus we are provided with an ample Variety, 
out of which to chuſe our intermediate Ideas, 
and are therefore more likely to diſcover ſome 


among them, that will furniſh out the previous 


Propoſition e ar en 


2 re tected 
that when we have even got all our 
Materials about us, much ſtill de- 
pends upon a certain Dexterity and 
Addreſs, in fingling out the moſt 
proper, and applying them ſkilfully for the Diſ- 


covery of Truth. This is that Talent which is | 


known by the Name of Sagacity, and commonly 
ſuppoſed to be altogether the Gift of Nature. 


But yet I think it is beyond Diſpute, that Prac- 


tice, Experience, and a watchful Attention to the 
Procedure of our ewn Minds while employed in 
the Exerciſe of Reaſoning, are even here of very 
great avail. it is a Truth well known to thoſe who 
have made any conſiderable Progreſs in the Study 


of Algebra, that an Addreſs and Skill in manage- 
| Ing intricate Queſtions may be very often ob- 


nne of the beſt Mo- 
TY . ceb 
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dels. For altho' when we firſt ſet out about the 
Soluti | of Equations. we are puzzled, at every 
dagacity of thoſe who prefent us with elegant 
Models in that Way ; yet by Degrees we our- 
ſebves arrive at a great Maſtery, not only in de- 
viſing proper Equations, and coupling them art- 
to derive others that are ſimple ; but alſo in con- 
triving uſeful Subſtitutions, to free our Calcula- 
tions from Fractions, and thoſe Intricacies that 
ariſe from Surds and irrational Quantities. Nor 
is it a ſmall Pleaſureattending the Proſecution of 
this Study, that we thus diſcern the growing 
Strength of our own Minds, and ſee ourſelves 
approaching nearer and nearer to that Sagacity 
and Quickneſs of Underſtanding, which we ſee 


to conclude altogether beyond our Reach. 


VI. Ws have new confidered Flr 4r 

have their Foundation in the natu- Raff 
larged and comprehenſive Underſtanding, z 
ſtrong Habit of Attention, a Sagacity of Quick- 
Ideas. Let us next take a View of ſuch other 
Helps, as more immatiately depend upon Art 
and Management, and ſhew the Addreſs of the 
5 N 3 Mind. 
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Mind, in contriving Means to facilitate its Dif- 
coveries, and free it from all unnecæſſary Fatiguy 
and Labour. For we are to obſerve, that tho the 
Capacity of the Intellect may be greatly enlarged 
by Uſe and Exerciſe, yet ſtill our Views are con- 
fined within certain Bounds, beyond which a 


| finite Underſtanding cannot reach. And as it 


often happens in the Inveſtigation of Truth, eſ- 
pecially where it lies at a conſiderable Diſtance 
from firſt Principles, that the Number of Con- 
nexions and Relations are ſo great, as not to be 


taken in at once by che moſt improved Under- 


ſtanding ; it is therefore one great Branch of 
the Art of Invention, to take Account of theſe 
Relations as they come into View, and diſpoſe of 
them in ſuch Manner, that they always lie open 
to the Inſpection of the Mind, when diſpoſed to 
turn its Attention that Way. By this Means, 
without perplexing ourſelves with too many 
Conſiderations at once, we have yet theſe Rela- 
tions at Command, when neceſſary to be taken 
Notice of in the Proſecution of our Diſcoveries : 


and the Underſtanding thus free and diſengaged, 
can bend its Powers more intenſely, towards that 


particular Part of the Inveſtigation it is at preſent 


concerned with, Now in this, according t 


my Apprehenſion, lies the great Art of human 
Knowledge; to manage with Skill the Capacity 


of the Intellect, and contrive ſuch Helps, as may 
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being the moſt wide and ertended Objects withia, 


the; Compaſs of its natural Powers. When 
therefore the Multitude of Relations increaſe. 
very faſt upon us, and: grow too unwieldy to be 
dealt with in the Lump; we muſt combine them 
in-different- Claſſes, and fo diſpoſe of the ſeveral- 
Parts, as that they may at all Times lie opeu to 
we avoid Perplexity and Confuſion, and are en- 
abled to conduct our Reſearches, without being 
puzaled with that infinite Crowd of Particulars, 
that frequently fall under our Notice in long 
and difficult Inveſtigations. For by carrying out 
Attention ſucceſſively from one Part to another, 
we can upon Occaſion take in the Whole; and 
knowing alſo the Order and Diſpoſition of the 
Parts, may have Recourſe to any of them at plea- 
ſure, when its Aid becomes neceſſary in the 


Courſe of our Enquiries. 

VII. FinsT then I ſay, that an 2. 
orderly Combination of Things, and — 
claffing them together with Art and ro 
A brings great aid otherwiſe Toda 
unmanageable Objects, upon a Level *s 


with the Powers of the Mind. We N 
have ſten in the firſt Part of the Treatiſe how by 


taking Numbers in a progreſſive Series, and ge- 


1 A 
prehended with Eaſe, and leave diſtin Impref- 
fions in the Underſtanding, For the ſeveral 
Seiges of the Progrefiion, ſerve as ſo many Steps 
to the Mind, by which it aſcends to 
the higheſt Combinations ; and as it can carry 
its Views from one to another with great Eaſe 
and Expedition, it is thence enabled to run over 
all the Parts ſeparately, and thereby riſe to a juſt 
Conception of the Whole. The ſame Thing hap- 
pens in all our other complex Notions, eſpecially 
when they grow very large and complicated 3 
for then it is that we become ſenſible of the Ne- 
ceflity of eſtabliſhing a certain- Order and Gra- 
dation in the Manner of combining the Parts. 
This has been already explained at ſome Length, 
in the Chapter of the Confpofitich and Neſolu- 


tion of our Ideas; where we have traced the gra- 
dual Progreſs of the Mind, thro' all the different | 


Orders of Perception, and fhewn, that the moſt 


expeditious Way of arriving at a juſt Knowledge 
of the more compounded Notices of the Under- - 
ſtanding, is by advancing regularly thro” all the . 
intermediate Steps. Hence it is eaſy to perceive, . 


what Advantage muſt ariſe from a like Conduct, 
in regard to thoſe ſeveral Relations and Con- 
nexions, upon which the Inveſtigation of Truth 
depends. For as by this Means we are enabled 


to bring them all within the Reach of the Mind, 


they can each in their Turns be made uſe af upon 
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r Now 
this is of principal Conſideration in the Buſweſs. 
of Invention, to have our Thoughts ſo much 
under Command, that in comparing Things. 
together, in order to diſcover the Reſult of of their 


mutual Connexions and Dependence, all the ſe- 


veral Lights that tend to the clearing the Subject 
we are upon, may lie diſtinctly open to the Un- 


derſtanding, ſo as nothing material ſhall eſcape 
its View : becauſe an Overſight of this Kind in 


ſumming up the Account, muſt-not only greatly 
retard its Advances, but in many Caſes check 
its Progreſs altogether. | 
VIII. Bur ſecondly,. another Ad- im ena- 
vantage. ariſing from this orderly ye... oY 
Diſpoſition is, that hereby we free * ww 
the Mind from all unneceſſary Fa- T b. 
tigue, and leave it to fix its Atten- b. 
tion upon any Part ſeparately, without perplex- 
ing itſelf with the Conſideration of. the Whole.. 
Unknown Truths, as. we have already obſcryed, 
are only to be traced, by means of the Relation 
between them-and others. that are known. When 
therefore theſe Relations become very. numerous, 
it muſt needs greatly diſtract the Mind,, were it 
to have its Attention.continually:upon the Stretch, 
after ſuch a Multitude of Particulars. at once. 
But now, by the Method of claſſing and ordering 
. N 5. . our. 


| ( | 
our Percept ions above explai 4, this 1 | 
nience is wholly prevented. For a juſt Diftri- 
bution of Things, as it aſcertains diſtinctiy the 
Place of each, enables us to call any of them in- 
to View at Pleaſure, when the preſent Conſide- 
ration of it becomes neceſſary. Hence the Mind 
proceeding gradually chro- the ſeveral Relations 
of its Ideas, and marking the Reſults of them at 
every Step, can always proportion its Enquities 
to its Strength; and confining itſelf to ſuch a 
Number of Objects, as it can take in and 
with Eaſe, ſees more diſtinctly all the Conſe- 
quences that ariſe from comparing them 'one 
with another. When therefore it comes after- 
wards to take a Review of theſe its ſeveral Ad- 
vances, as by this Means the Amount of every 
Step of the Inveſtigation is fairly laid open to its 
Inſpection, by adjuſting and putting theſe toge- 
ther in due Order and Method, it is enabled at 
laſt to diſcern the Reſult of the Whole. And 
thus as before in the Compoſition of our Ideas, 
ſo likewiſe here in the Search and Diſcovery of 
Truth, we are fain to proceed gradually, and by 
a Series of ſucceſſive Stages. For theſe are fo 


many Reſtipg-places to the Mind, hence, to 
look about it, ſurvey the Concluſions it has al- 
ready gained, and ſee what Helps they afford, to- 
wards the obtaining of others which it muſt ſtil 
paſs thro” before it reaches the End of the Inveſti- 
a gation. 
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ample, and ſet ourſelves to trace the 
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gation. Hence it often happens, that very re- 


mote and diſtant Truths, which lie far beyond 
the Reach of any ſingle Effort of the Mind, are 
yet by this progreſſive Method ſucceſsfully brought 
to light, and that too with leſs Fatigue to the 
Underſtanding, than could at firſt have well been. 
imagined. For altho* the whole Proceſs taken 
together, is frequently much too large, to come 
within the View of the Mind at once ; and there- 
fore conſidered in that Light may be ſaid truly to 
exceed its Graſp: :. yet the ſeveral Steps of the 


Inveſtigation by themſelves, are eften eaſy and. 


manageable enough ;. ſo that by proceeding gra- 


dually from one to another, and thoroughly maſ- 
tering the Parts as we advance, we carry on out 
Reſearches with. wonderous Diſpatch, and are at 
length. conducted to that very Truth, with 2 
r 
itfelf was fet on ſoot. 

IX. Bur now perhaps ĩt may not 2 
be improper, if we endeavour to il- u, 
luſtrate theſe Obſervations by an Ex- AED 
Conduct and Manner of the Mind, when em- 
ployed in the Exerciſe of Invention, There are- 
two. great Branches of the Mathematicks, pecu- 
harly- fitted to furniſh. us with- Models in this. 
Way. Arithmetick I mean, and Algebra. Algebra. 
is. univerſally known to be the very Art and Prin- 
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ciple of Invention ; and in Arithmetick too, we 
are Frequently put upon the finding out of un- 
known Numbers, by Means of their Relations 
and Connexions with others that are known: as 
where it is required to find a Number equal to 
this Sum of two others, or the Product of two 
others. I chuſe to borrow my Examples chiefly 
from his laſt Science, . both becauſe they will be 
Treatiſe is principally deſigned ; as likewiſe, be- 
cauſe, Arithmetick furniſhes the beſt Models of a 


happy Sagacity and Management, in clafling and | 


than in any other Branch of human Knowledge, 
we ſhall have an Opportunity of obſerving, bow 
much an orderly Diſpoſition of Things, tende to 
the Eaſe and Succeſs of our Enquiries, by leaving 
us to canvaſa the Parts ſeparately, and thereby 
riſe to a gradual Conception of the Whole, with- 
out entangling ourſelves with too many Conſider- 
ations. at once, in any fingle Step of the In- 
veſtigation. For it will indeed be ſound, that a 
Dexterity and Addreſs in the Uſe of this laſt Ad- 
vantage, ſerves to facilitate and promote aur Niſ- 
coveries, almoſt beyond Imagination or Belief. 

The Method | X. Wa have already explainedthe 
E Manner of reducing Numbers into 
Cage, and of diltinguilhing dete 
Claſſes by their ſeveral Names. And now we are 
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bucher to observe, that the preſent Method of 
Notation is ſo contrived, as exattly to fall in 


with this Form of Numbering. For as in the Names 
of Numbers, we riſe ſrom Units to Tens, from 
Tens to Hundreds, from Hundred: to Thouſands,&c. 
fo likewiſe in their Notation, the ſame Figures, 
in different Places, ſignify theſe ſeveral Combina- 
tions. Thus 2 in the firſt Place on the Righe 
Hand denotes to Units, in the ſecond Place it 
expreſſes ſo many Tent; in the third Hundreds, in 
the fourth Theufonds. By this Means it happens, 


that when a Number is written down in Figures, 
_- as every Figure in it expreſſes ſome diſtinct Com- 


bination, and all theſe Combinations togethes 
make up the total Sum; ſo may the ſeveral Fi. 
gures be conſidered as the conſtituent Parts or 
the Number. Thus the Number 2436; is evi- 
dently by the very Notation diſtinguiſhed into 
four Parts, marked by the, four Figuzes that ſerve 
to expreſs it. For the firſt denotes 9roo | 
the ſecond four Handrad, the third Thirty or thres 
though they here appear in a conjoined Form, may 


ret be alſo. expreſſed ſeparately thus, 2000, 400, 


30,, and 6, and the Amount is exactly the ſame. 
XI. Tuis then being the Caſe, if — | 
it is required to finda Number, equal — 
to the Sum of two others given; our 2 
Bulineſs is, to examine ſeparately ** — 
$ I theſe 
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theſe given Numbers, and if they appear too large 
and bulky to be dealt with by a fingle Effort of 


and finding their Sums one after another, For. 
ſince the whale is equal to all its Parts, if we find. 
the Sums of the ſeveral Parts of which any cw ] 
Numbers conſiſt, we certainly find the total Sum 
of the two Numbers. And therefore, theſe dif- 
ferent Sums, united and put together, according. 
to the eſtabliſhed Rules of Notation, will be the 
very Number we are in queſt of. Let it be pro- 


paſed, for Laſtance, to. find-a Number equal ts. 


the Sum of theſe two: 24.36, and.4352.' As the 
finding of this by a ſingle effort of Thought, 
would be too violent an Exerciſe for the Mind ;, 
I conſider the Figures repreſenting theſe Num- 
bers as the Parts of which they conſiſt, and there- 
fore ſet myſelf to diſcover their Sums one after- 
another. Thus 2 the firſt Figure on the right 
Hand of the one, added to 6 the firſt figure on 
the right hand of the other, makes 8,. which is. 
therefore the Sum of theſe two Parts. Again,, 
the Sum of 5 and 3, the two Figures or Parts in 
the ſecond Place, is likewiſe 8. But now as Fi- 
gures in the ſecond Place, denote not ſimple Units, 


but Tens; hence it is plain, that 5 and 3 here, 


ſignify five Tens and three Fens, or 50 and 30, 
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whoſe Sum therefore muſt be eight Tis, or 80. 
And here again 1 call to mind, that having al- 
ready obtained one Figure of the Sum, if I place 
that now found immediately after it, it will there- 
by ftand alſo in the ſecond Place, and fo really 
expreſs, as it ought todo, eight Tens, or 80. And 
thus it is happily contrived, that tho in the Ad- 
dition of the Tens, I conſider the Figures com- 
poſing them as denoting only ſimple Units, which 
makes the Operation eaſier and leſs perplexed 3 
yet by the Place their Sum obtains in the Num- 
ber found, it expreſſes the real Ainount of the 
Parts added, taken in their full and complete Va- 


| Hutdreds and Thouſands; that is, tho the Figures 


ing theſe Combinations, are added toge- 
the third and fourth Places of the Number found, 
thereby really denote the Hundreds and Tho- 
ſands, and ſo repreſent the true Value of the 
XII. Hun then we have amani- 


; 
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parately, the Operations about Numbers are ven- 
dered very eaſy and ſumple. And indeed it is par- 
ticularly worthy our Notice, and the” in adding 
two very large Numbers together, the whole Pro- 
ceſs is of ſufficient Length ; yet the ſeveral Steps 
by which it is conducted, are managed with in- 
credible Diſpatch, and ſcarce any Fatigue to the 
Mind. This is apparent in the Example. given, 
above, where we ſee, that in every Advance from 
one Part to another, nothing more is required, 
than to add together the two Figures in the like 
Places of the Numbers. to be ſummed. But what 
is yet more wonderful, tho in the Progreſs of 2 
long Operation, the Figures riſe in their Value as 
we advance, and grow to ſignify Thouſands,, Mil- 
Lions, Bilkons, Ac. yet ſo happily are they contrived, 
for expreſſing the different Parts of Numbers, that 
in every Step of the Procedure, we conſider them 
as denoting only ſimple Units, all other Defici- 
| encies being made up, by the Places their Sums | 
obtain in the total Amount. And thus it is ſa 
ordered in this admirable Form of Notation, that 
however large the Numbers are that come under 
Examination, they are nevertheleſs managed with 
the ſame Eaſe as the moſt ſimple and. obvious Col- 
lections ; becauſe in the ſeveral Operations about 
them, the Mind is neither tied down to the View 
of too many Parts at once, nor entangled with 
| | "wy 


_ tiplying Number. Let us ſuppoſe, for Inſtance, 


therefore taken twice, amounts to fix Tenth or 60. 
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XII. A if theſe Advantages f, 
ſimpleſt Rules of Arithmetick, ach © M6696 _ 
more do they diſcover themſelves in 
thoſe that are intricate and complex. Leta Man 
endeavour in his Thoughts, to find the Product 
of ewe Numbers, each conſiſting of * 
Parts ſeparately ; I believe be will ſoon be fenſi- 
ble, that it is a Diſcovery far beyond the Limits 
of the human Mind. But now in the progreſſive 
Method above explained, nothing is more fimple 
and eaſy, For if we take the firſt Figure on the 
right Handof the one Number, and by it multiply 
every Figure of the other ſeparately ; theſe ſeve- 
ral Products, conneRed according to the cſtabliſh- 
ed Laws of Notation, muſt truly repreſent the to- 
tal Product of this other, by that Part of the mul- 


- 


the Figure in the Unit's Place of the Multiplier to 
be 2, and the three laſt Places of the Multiplicand 
to be 432. Then, 2 multiplying 2 produces 4, 
which' therefore is the firſt Part of the Product. 
Again, 2 multiplying 3 produces 6. But now 3 
ſtanding in the ſecond Place of the Multiplican 

denotes in its real Value three Tens, or 30, which 


And 
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rr 
Place of the Product, and ſo truly expreſſes 60, 
its full and adequate Value. The ſame Thing hap- 
pens in multiplying 4, which ſtanding in the Place 
of Hundreds, its Product by 2 is'800; But this 
very Sum the. Figure 8, produced from 2 and 4, 
really denotes in the total Product. Becauſe. 
coming after 64, the two Parts already found, it 
1s thereby determined to the third Place,' where 
it of courſe expreſſes fo many Hundreds. This 
Proceſs, as is evident, may be continued to any 
length we pleaſe; and it is remarkable that in 
like Manner as in Addition, tho' the Value-of 
the Figures in the Multiplicand continually riſes 
upon us, yet we all along proceed with them 5 
ſunple Units; becauſe the Places of the ſeveral 
Products in the total Amount, repreſent the juſt 
Reſult of multiplying the Figures together, ac- 
cording to their true and adequate Value. 

NIV. HavinG thus obtained che 
fr Product by the [firſt Figure of the 
1 Multiplier, we next take that in the 
„Aua. ſecond Place, and proceed with it in 
the ſame Manner. This ſecond Operation gives 
us the Effect of that Figure, conſidered as a ſim- 
ple Digit. But 25 it ſtood in the ſecond, Place, 
and therefore really denoted ſo many Tens, hence 
it is plain that the Product now gained muſt be 
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yet multiplied by Tex, in order — 
true Product ſought. This is accordingly done in 
the Operation, by placing the firſt Figure of this 
ſecond Product under the ſecond Figure of. the 
firſt Product. For this, when they come to be 
added together, has the ſame Effect as annexing 
a Cypher, or multiplying by Tax, as every one 
knows who is in the leaſt acquainted with the 
Rules of Arithmetick. In like Manner, when 
we multiply by the Figure in the third place, as 
this new Product is placed ſtill one Figure back- 
wards, we do in effect annex two Cyphers to it, 
or multiply it by a Hundred. And this we ought 
certainly to do; becauſe having conſidered the 
multiplying Figure as denoting only fimple 
Units, when it really expreſſed fo many Hun- 
dreds, the firſt Operation gives no more than the 
hundredth Part of the true Product. The Caſe is 
the ſame in multiplying by the fourth or ſiſth 
Figures, becauſe the Products ſtill running back- 
wards, we thereby in effect annex as many Cy- 
phers to them, as brings them up ſeverally to 
their reſpectiye adequate Value, By this means 
it happens, that though the Figures of the Multi- 
with them as ſunple Digits ; the Diſpoſition of the 
ſeveral Products in order to Addition, making up 
for all the Deficiencics that ariſe from this Way of 

canh- 


68 
confdering them. When in this Method of Pro- 


cedure, we have obtained the Product of the 
Multiplicand into all the different Parts of the 
Multiplier, by adding theſe Products together, 
we obtain alſo the total Product of the two Num- 
ders. For ſince the whole is equal to' all its 
Parts, nothing is more evident, thun thut the 
Product of any one Number into another, muſt 
be equal to its Product into all the Parts of that 
other : and therefore the ſeveral partial Products 
united into one Sum, A 


1 


Ze men, of Multiplication, - tho* the 
— 2 whole Proceſs is ſometimes ſufficient. 
2. 2 oor = 
* Steps by which it is carried om, are 

ö All very level to the Powers of the 
Underſtanding. For from the Account given 
above it appears, that nothing more is re- 


quired in any of them, than barely to multiply 


one Digit by another. But now this'eafy Rule 


of Operation; is wholly derived from the 


before- mentioned ' Addreſs in claſſing our Per- 
ceptions. For to this it is owing, that the Num- 


Parts, and that the ſeveral Parts are alſo clearly 
repreſented to the Mind, in the very Form of 
Notation. Now as theſe Parts have an invari- 
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( 309 ) | 
able Relation one to another, and advance in 
their Value by an uniſorm Law of 
the Underſtanding by means of loch a Link, 
can eaſily hold them together, and carry its 
Views from, Stage to Stage without Perplexity 
or Confuſten, Hence it happens, that however 
large and mighty the Numbers are, fo as far to 
exceed the immediate Graſp of the Mind; yet 
by running gradually thro' the ſeveral Combina- 
tions -of which they are made up, we at length 
cemprehend them in their full Extent. And 
becauſe it would be impoſſible for the Under- 
ſtanding, to multiply very large Numbers one 
mto another, by a fimple Effort of Thought ; 
therefore here alſo it conſiders the Parts ſeparate- 
ly, and taking them in an orderly Series, ad- 
vances by a- Variety of ſucceſſive Steps. Ir is 
true indeed in the Progreſs of the Operation, the 
ſeveral Figures riſe in their Value: but this Con- 
ſideration enters not the Work itſelf. For there, as 
we have already ſeen, tho the Characters are 
taken as denoting only ſimple Units, yet the Or- 
der and Diſpoſition. of the partial Products, exhi- 
bits each according to its real Amount. Hence in 
every Step, we have only to multiply one Digit 


84 — as it is attended with ſcarce 


any Difficulty, the whole Proceſs. is carried on 
with wonderous Diſpatch. And thus by a Series 
4 

verles, 


Reach of the Mind. . _ 


and Labour of the — ts cley 
on its Reſearches in a progreſſive Method, wich- 
mote and diſtant Truths of 'the' Sciences; muſt 
have lain for ever hid from our Knowledge; 1 
think we may venture to affirm, that the Art of 
great Mean and Inftrument of Invention. It is 


for this Reaſon that I have endeavoured in ſo par- 


ticular a Manner to illuſtrate it from 
in Numbers ; becauſe -we have here not only 
a perfect Model of the Art itſelf, but fee alſo in 
the cleareſt manner, what Helps it furniſhes, to- 


wards a ready Comprehenſion of Objects, and 


a maſterly Inveſtigation of Truth. Nor let any 
one find fault, as if we had inſiſted rather too 
to all. For I am. apt to think, that though very 
few are Strangers to the received Method of No- 
tation, and the common Rules of Operation in 
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Arithmetick 1 yet it is not every one that ſets 
may be ſeen in the Contrivance of them, or to 
unravel thoſe Principles of Inveſtigation, which 
we haye here. ſo. clearly deduced from them. 
And this I take to be the Reaſon, that we ſome- 
times meet with Inſtances of Men, who though 
thoroughly verſed in the Art of Invention, with 
regard. to ſome particular Branches of Know- 
ledge; yet if taken out of their uſual Track, find 
themſelves immediately at a Stand, as if wholly 
bereft of Genius and Penetration. Wich ſack 
Men Invention is a mere Habit, carried on in a 
M parcly mechanical, 'without any Know 


ledge of the Grounds and Reaſons, upon which 


the ſeveral Rules of | Inveſtigation are founded. 


Obſervations, which may be alike uſefully ap- 
plied in all Sciences, with only ſome little necef- 
fary Variations, ſuited to the Nature of the Sub- 
ject we are upon. Aud indeed I know of no 
furer Way to arrive at a fruitful and ready In- 
vention, than by atteriding carefully to the Pro- 
cedure of our own Minds, in the Exerciſe of this 
diſtinguiſhed Faculty; becauſe from the parti- 
cular Rules relating to any one Branch, we are 
often enabled to derive fuck general Remarks, as 
r ele 
93 9 
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(313) 
proceed with them one after another; ſo alſo the 
moſt intricate Problems of Algebra are in like 
Manner. readily unfolded, by examining the ſeve- 
cording to certain eſtabliſhed Rules of Operation. 
And here it is well worth our Notice, that in very 
complicated Problems, producing a great Number 
of different Equations, it for the moſt part ſo hap-. 
pens, that every one of them includes a Variety 


come to ſolve them ſeparately, as it would too 
much diſtract and entangle the Mind, to engage in 
the Purſuit of ſo many different Objects at once; 


our firſt Buſineſs is, by artfully coupling the ſe- 


ceſs, we arrive at ſome'new Equation, with only 
oneunknown'Qtzantity.- This dane; we ſet our- 


ſelves to confider'the Equati found, and 


having now to do with m Object ſuited to 
the Strength and Capacity of the Mind, eaſily 
by the eſtabliſned Rules of the Art, diſcover the 
Quantity ſought; In this manner we proceed 


with all the foveral unknown. Quantities one 
eee ern by a Series of diſtin& 


650W of 0 Opera- 


2 it 


Ways of Multiplication, Suhſtraction, Addition, 
and Subſtitution, to "derive others from them 
more ſimple, until at length by ſuch a gradual Pro- 


Po 


XVIII. Runen i it appears, that 


metick. I might eaſily ſhow that the fame Obſer 
vation holds equally in other Sciences ; but hav- 
ing already exceeded the Bounds I at firſt pre« 


ſcribed to myſelf in this Chapter, ſhall only add, 


that beſides the grand Inſtruments of Knowledge 
Artifices, ariſing out of the Particular Nature of 
the Subject we are upon, and which may be con- 
ſidered as ſubſidiary Helps to Invention. Thus 
in Geometry, mar; Demonſtrations of Pro- 
blems and Theorems, are wholly derived from 
the Conſtruction of the Figure made uſe of, and 


the drawing of Lines from one Point to enothes. 
In like manner in Algebra, the deviſing. of pro- 
ſtion propoſed, and contriving neat Expreſſions 
for the unknown Quantities, contribute nat a 
little to the eaſy Solution of Problems. And when 

80 We 


the Buineſs of Invention as practiſed 
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we have even carried on the Inveſtigation to ſome 


ſingle Equation with only one unknown Quan- 
tity ; as that unknown Quantity may be vari- 
ouſly perplexed and entangled with others that 
are known, ſo as to require a Multiplicity of 
different Operations, before it can be diſengaged, 
which often involves us in long and intricate 


ſhorten as much as poſſible the Proceſs, have 


fallen upon ſeveral Methods of Subſtitution, 
which are of great Service in very complicated 
Queſtions, But theſe and ſuch like Artifices of 
Invention, cannot be explained at length in this 
ſhort Eflay. It is enough to have given the Rea- 
der a Hint of them, and put him in the Way of 
unravelling them himſelf, when he comes ta ap- 
ply his Thoughts to thoſe particular Branches of 
Knowledge where they are ſeverally made uſe of. 
XIX. Tun is one Thing how- * 
ever, chat in a particular manner de- 4 — 2 


ferves to be taken notice of, before Gappy Nota- - 
ton or Ex. 


wediſmiſs this Subject; and that is, EX 


dound to Science, by a happy Notation or Ex- 
preflion of out Thoughts. It is owing entirely to 
this, and the Method of denoting the ſeveral Com- 
binations of Numbers by Figures Sanding in dif- 
85 0 2 &rent 


6316) 
tions in Arithmetick are managed with ſo much 
Eaſe and Diſpatch. Nor is it leſs apparent, that 
the Diſcoveries made by Algebra, are wholly to 
be imputed to that ſymbolical Language made uſe 
of in it. For by this means we are enabled to 
repr. ſent the Relations of Things in the Form 
of Equations, and by variouſly proceeding with 
_ theſe Equations, to trace out Step by Step, the 
ſeveral Particulars we are in queſt of. Add to all 
this, that by ſuch a Notation, the Eyes and Ima- 
gination are alſo made ſubſervient to the Diſco- 
yery of Truth. For the Thoughts of the Mind 
riſe up and diſappear, according as we ſet our- 
ſelves to call them into View; and therefore, 
without any particular Method of fixing and aſcer- 
taining them as they occur, the retrieving them 
again when out of Sight, would often be no leſs 
painful, than the very firſt Exerciſe of deducing 
Purſuit of Truth we carry our Attention for- 
ward from one Part of the Inveſtigation to ano- 
taer, as nevertheleſs we have frequent Occa- 
fion to look back upon the Diſcoveries already 
paſſed: through, could theſe be no otherwiſe - 


thinking in which they were krit tia:ed, ſo many 
different Attentions at once, muſt needs greatly 
diſtract the Mind, and be attended with infinite 

Trouble 


brought into View, than by . the ſame Courſe'of 
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Trouble and Fatigue. But now, the Method of 
fixing and aſcertaining our Thoughts by a hap- 


py and well-choſen "Notation, entirely removes 
all theſe Obſtacles. For thus, when we have 


Occaſion to run to any former Diſcoveries, as 


Care is taken all along to delineate them in pro- 
per Characters, we need only caſt our Eye upon 
that Part of the Proceſs where they ſtand expreſ- 


ſed, which will lay them at once open to the 


| Mind in their true and genuine Form. By this 
means we can at any Time take a quick and ready 

Survey of our Progreſs, and running over the ſe- 
: veral Concluſions already gained, ſee more diſtinQ- 
iy what Helps they furniſh, towards the obtaining 
of thoſe others we are ſtill in Purſuit of. Nay fur- 
ther, as the Amount of every Step of the Inveſtiga- 
tion lies fairly before us, by comparing them va- 
to another, we come at length to diſcern the Re- 


ſult of che whole, and are enabled to form our 
ſeveral Diſcoverizs into an uniform and well- con- 
netted Syſtem of Truths, which 1 


and Aim of all our Enquiries. 


XX. Uros the whole then it ap- | 
pears, that in order to proceed ſuc- >. 
.cefafully in the Exerciſe of Inven- | | 
tion, we muſt endeavour as much as poi ble to 


enlarge the Capacity of the Mind, by accuſtom- 
83 Views of 


O 3 Things; 


5 ” 
Things : that we muſt habituate ourſelves to a 
ftrong and unſhaken Attention, which carefully 
diſtinguiſhes all the Circumſtances that come in 
our Way, and lets nothing material flip its No- 
tice : In fine, that we muſt furniſh ourſelves with 
an ample Variety of intermediate Ideas, and be 
much in the Exerciſe of ſingling them out and 
applying them for the Diſcovery of Truth. 
depends upon Art lies chiefly in the Manner of 
n 
together with Addreſs, ſo as to eſtabliſh a pro- 
greſſive Method of Inveſtigation. Anil here it 

is of great Importance, to contrive a proper No- 
tation or Expreflion of our Thoughts, ſuch as 
may exhibit them according to their real Appea- 
rance in the Mind, and diſtinctly repreſent their 
is clearly ſeen in the Manner of computing by 
Figures in Arithmetick, but more particulacly 
in that ſymbolical Language, which hath been 
hitherto ſo ſucceſsfully applied in unravelling of 
Algebraical Problems. Thus furniſhed, we may 
at any time ſet about the Inveſtigation of Truth; 
and if we take Care to note down the ſeveral 
Steps of the Proceſs, as the Mind advances from 
one Diſcovery to another, ſuch an Arrangement, 
or Diſpoſition of our Thoughts, conſtitutes what 
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| is called the Methed of Hwoention. For thus it is 
| 1 | plain, 
| 


(39) 
plain, that we follow the natural Procedure of | 
the U and make the Truths we 
have unrayelled te ſucceed one another, accord- 
ing to the Order in which they prefent them- 
ſelves to the Mind, while employed in tracing | 
and finding them out, And here again it well 
. deſerves our. Notice, that as by this means the 
whole Inveſtigation lies diſtinctly before us; ſe 
dy comparing the ſeveral Steps of it among them- 
felyes, and obſerving the Relation they bear one 
to another, we are enabled to form our Diſcove- 
ries into a regular Syſtem of Knowledge, where 
the Truths advanced are duely linked together, 
and deduced in an orderly Series from firſt Prin- 
ciples. This other Manner of combining our 
"Thoughts, is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the 
 Mathed of Science, which therefore now offers it- 
elf to be explained, and is accordingly the Sub- 
ject of the enſuing Chapter. 


” — 
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C Ax. m 
f the Method of Science. 
Fer 
of the Rules peculiar to this 
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the Conte 


Species of Method, and eſtabliſh = 
them upon their proper Foundation, and 
it will be neceſſary to begin with ſet- ne 
ting the Meaning of the Word 88- 
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( 320) 
ence, and ſhewing to what Parts of human Kriow- 
ledge that Term may be moſt fitly applied. We 
Have already obſerved in the firſt Chapter of the 
ſecond Book, that there are three ſeveral 

of coming at tho Knowledge of Truth. F ih; by 
contemplating the Ideas in our own Minds. SE. 
condly, by the Information of the Senſes, Third! . 
dy the Teſtimony of others. When wie ſet our- 
ſelves to conſider the Ideas in our own Minds, we 
Y compare them together, in order t6 judge 

of their Agreement or Diſagreement. Now as all 


the Truths deduced in this Way, flow from cer- 


| tain Connections and Relations, diſcerned be. 
tween the Ideas themſelves ; and as when the ſame 
Ideas are breught into Compariſon, the ſame Re- 
"ations muſt ever and invariably ſubſiſt between 


them z hence it is plain, that the Knourledge - 


quired'dy the Contemplation of our Ideas, is of a 
neceſſary and unchangeable Nature. But farther, 
ly ſuppoſed tg be real in ves, but alſo to be 

ſeen and diſcerned by the Mind ; and as when we 
clearly perceive a Connexion or Repugnance be- 
tween any two Ideas, we cannot avoid.j ing 
them to agree, or diſagree accordingly ; it evi 
ly lows, that our , Knowledge of this Kind js 
attended with abſolute Certainty and Convidtien, 
inſomuch that i it is ĩimpoſſible for us to with- 
our Aﬀent, or entertain any Doubt as to the Reg- 
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lity of Truths fo offered to the Underſtanding. 
The Relation of Equality between the Whole, 
and all its Parts, is apparent to every one, 
has formed to himſelf a diſtinct Notion of 
the Words I bole and Part ſtand for. No Man 
therefore, who has theſe two Ideas in his Mind, 
can poſſ bly doubt of the Truth of this Propoſi- 
tion, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts. For 
this would be only endeayouring to perſuade him- 
ſcif, that that was not, which he plainly and un- 
avoidably perceives to be. So that in all Caſes 
where we diſcern à Relation between any of our 
Ideas, whether immediately by comparing them 
z one with another, or by means of intermediate 
Ideas, that lay it open diſtinctly to the Undcr- 
ſtanding; the Knowledge thence ariſing is. cer- 
tain and infallible, I ſay infallible; becauſe we 
not only perceive and own tac Truth of Propoſi- 
. tions ſo offered to the Mind, but having at the 
ſame time a clear View of the Ground on which 
our Aſſent reſts, are intirely ſatisfied within our- 
ſelves, that we cannot poſſibly be deceived in this 
Perception. | | | 

II. Tnis ſecond Way of coming 
at Kndwledze is by the means of the Hm of 
Senſes. From them we receive Infor- 
mation of the Exiſtence of Objects - 
without us, of the Union and Con- 7 
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lame Subject, and of the Operations of Bodies one 
another. Thus our Eyes tell us, that there 
| the Univerſe ſuch a Body as we call the Sun ; 
eur Sight and Touch, that Light and Heat, orat 
leaſt the Power of exciting thoſe Perceptions in 
us, co-exiſt in that Body; and laſtly, by the ſame 
Sight we alſo learn, that Fire has the Power of 
diſſolving Metals, or of reducing Wood to Char- 
coal and Aſhes. But now with regard to this 
Kind of Knowledge we are to obſerve, that tho* 
when the Organs of the Body are rightly diſpoſed, 
and operate in a natural Way, we never doubt 
the Teſtimony of our Senſes, but form moſt of 
the Schemes of Life upon their Information ; yet 
are not the Truths of this Clafs atteaded with that 
to thoſe derived from the Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, We find that the Senſes frequently 
repreſent Objects as really exiſting, which yet 
have no Being but in our own Imaginations 3 28 
in Dreams, Phrenſies, and the Deliriums of a Fe- 
ver. A Diſorder too in the Organs, makes us of- 
ten aſcribe Qualities to Bodies, intirely different 
from thoſe they appear to poſſeſs at other Ties. 
Thus a Man in the Jaundice ſhall fancy every 
Object preſented to him yellow; and in bodily 
Diſtempers, where the Taſte is greatly vitiated, 
what naturally produced the Idea of Sweetnefs, is 
| 5M tion. 
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_ ton. Tris true, chefs Irregularities noftherought, 


nor indeed do they with confiderate Men in any 
ways tend, to diſcredit the Teſtimony of Experi- 
ence. He that is awake, in his Senſes, and fatisfhed 
that his Organs operated duely, ſhould take it in- 
to his Head to doubt, whether Fire would burn, 
or Arſenic poiſon him, and therefore raſhly ven- 


ture upon theſe Odjects, would foon be convinced 


of his Error, in a Way not much to his liking. As 
neyerthelefs the Senſes do ſometimes impoſe upon 
us, there is no abſolute and infallible Security 
that they may not at others; therefore the Aſſur- 
end fullcienty well founted to Sncraice v3 by 
the feveral Actions and Occurrences of Life, is 

yet of ſuch a Nature, as not neceffarily to exclude 
alt Poffibility of being deceived. Hence fome Men 
Lo fo far as to maintain, that we ought to diſtruſt 
our Serifes altogether : nay, whole Sets among 
the Ancients; becaufe of this bare Poffibitty, 
which really extends no farther than to Matters 
of Experience and Teflimany, yet eſtabliſhed it as 
Principle, that we ought to doubt of every 


thing. Nor are there wanting Philoſophers a- 


mong the Moderns, who upon the fame Grounds 
deny the Exiſtence of Bodies, and aſcribe the 
in us, not to the Action of ex- 
ternal Matter, but to certain eſtabliſhed Laws in 


Nature, which operate upon us in fuch manner, 


1 
Zee and Teſtimony, of others. This re- 
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es to produce all thoſe ſeveral Effects, that ſeem 
to flow from the real Preſence of Objects vari- 
gully affecting our Perception, It is not my De- 
' fign hete to enter into a particular Diſcuſſion of 
theſe Matters; all Laim at is to ſhow, that the 
Teſtimony of the Senſes, tho ſufficient to con- 
vince ſober and reaſonable Men, yct does not ſo 
unavoidably extort our Aſſent, as e no 
room for Suſpieion or Diſtruſt. n: 
A fronted III. Ta third and ia Way of 

coming at Truth is, by the Report 


22 gards chiefly paſt Facts and Tranſ- 
— Actions, which having no longer any 
wering or Di- Exiſtence, cannot he brought within 
. tte preſent Sphere of our Obſetva- 
tion. For as theſe could never have fallen under 


our Cognizance, but by the Relations of ſuch as 


had ſufficient Opportunities of being informed; 
it is hence apparent, that all our Knowledge af 
this Kind, is wholly founded upon the Convey- 
ance of Teſtimony. But now, altho? this in many 


Caſcs is a ſufficient Ground of Aſſent, ſo as to 


produce a ready Belief in the Mind, yet is it liable 
to ſtil} greater Objections, than even the Re- 


ports of Experience. Our Senſes, it is true, on 


ſome Occaſions deceive us, and therefore they 
may poſſibly on others. But this bare Poſſibility 
creates 2 . 

fixed 
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poſing, that Hiſtorians may have conſpired to de- 


„ | 
fixed Rules of judging, when they operate ac- 


or given up to Caprice, It is otherwiſe in Mat- 


ters of mere human Teſtimony, For there, be- 


ſides the Suppoſition that the Perſons themſelves 
may have been deceived, there is a farther Poſſi- 
bility, that they may have conſpired to impoſe 


— — as we frequently 


meet. with fuch Inſtances of Dilingenuity among 


Men, and know it to be their Intereſt in ſome par- 


ticular Caſes, to diſſemble and mifrepreſent the 


Truth, It would nevertheleſs be the Height of 
Folly, to ceject all human Teſtimony without 


Diſtinction, hecauſe of this bare Poſſibility. Who 


can doubt, whether there ever were in the World 


There is no abſolute Contradiction indeed in ſup- 


ceive us, But ſuch an univerſal Concurrence ta 2 
Falſhoed, without one contradicting Voice, is fo 
extremely improbable, and ſo very unlike whe* 
uſually happens in the World, that a wiſe Man 
groſſeſt Abſurdity, as to admit of a Suppoſition fo 


remote ſrom every Appearance of Truth. Hence 


the Face of | Hiſtory, when well atteſted, are 

readily embraced by the Mind; and tho' the K vi- 
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IV. Uron the whole then it ap- 
pears, that abſolute Certainty, ſuch as 
is attended with unavoidable Aﬀent, 

deceived, is to be found only in the 


Man to perſuade himfelf that that is not, which 


*- plainly and neceſlatily perceives to be. Now 
L is to Knowledge attended with this laſt Kind 
of Evidence alone, that ia Strictnets and Propri- 


ety of Speech we attribute the Name of Sant 
For &1:ence implies Perception and Diſcernment, 
what we ourſclves ſee and cannot avoid feeing 3 
and therefore has place only in Matters of abſo- 
lute Certainty, where the Truths advanced are 

: FO, either 
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eicher intuitive Propoſitions, or deduced from 
them in a Way of ftrit Demonſtration. And as 
this Kind of Certainty is no where to be found, 
but in inveſtigating the Relations of our Ideas ; 
hence it is plain, that Science, properly ſpeaking, 
regards wholly the firſt Branch of human Know- 
ledge ; that which we have faid is derived from a 
Contemplation of the Ideas in our own Minds, 
V. Bur here I expect it will be qu. 


is it that we have relating to Bodies, their Pow- 


other ? To this 1 anſwer, that we have already 
diſtinguiſhed it by the Name of Namui or Ex- 
Natural Knowledge lies, it may not be improper 
to add the following Obſervations. When we 
caſt our Eyes towards the Sun, we immediately 
conclude, that there exiſts an Object without us, 
correſponding to the Idea in our Minds. We are 
Rewever to take Notice, that this Concluſion 
ance of the Idea in the Mind, and the real Ex- 


by Experience, that Idea may be cxcitcd, and 
that 


long only to the Conſideration of our of Obits wa 


ifience of the Object without us. We all know 


1 326) 
anna rt ets 
aur Senſcs, when, there are in Fact no ſuch Ob- 
jeQs exiſting ; as in Dreams, and the Deliriums 
of a Fever. Upon what then is the before. 
mentioned Concluſion properly grounded? Why 
evidently upon this: that as we are ſatisfied our 
Organs operate duely, and know that every Ef 
fect muſt have a Cauſe, nothing is more natural 
than to ſuppoſe, that where an Idea is excited in 
the Mind, ſome Object exiſts correſponding to 


the Idea, which is the Cauſe of that Appear- 


ance. . But as this Concluſion, by what we have 
| ſeen, is not neceſſary and unavoidable, hence 
there is no Intuition in the Caſe, but merely a 


probable Conjecture, or reaſonable Preſumption, 
grounded upon an intuitive Truth. 


Abe Cr- VI. e 


tainty in - is diſſolved in Aqua Regia, we ſec in- 


tural K ww- 


cate ſs but cannot be ſaid in Striftneſs and 
>. Propriety of Speech, to have any 

Perception or Diſcernment of it. 
The Reaſon is, becauſe being unacquainted with 
the intimate Nature both of Aqua Regia and 


Gold, we cannot from the Ideas of them in our 
Minds dcduce, why the one operates upon the 


other in that particular Manner. Hence it is, 
that our Knowledge of the Facts and Operations 
92 4 | | the 
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the preſent Inſtance, or what falls under our im- 


- mediate Notice; ſo that in all our Reſearches re- 


lating to them, we muſt proceed in the Way of 


Trial and Experiment, there beifig here no gene- 


ral or untverfal Truths, whereon to found ſcienti- 
fecal Deductions. Becauſe the Solution of Gold 


in Aqua Regia holds in one Experiment, we 


cannot therice infallibly conclude that it will 


hold in another, For not knowing upon what 
it is in either of theſe Bodies, that the Effect here 
mentioned depends, we have no abſolute Certain- 
ty in any new Experiment we propoſe to make, 
that the Objects to be applied one to another, 
' have that preciſe Texture and Conſtitution, 
from which this Solution reſults. Chemiſts 
"know by Experience, that Bodies which go by 
the ſume Name, and have the fame outward Ap- 
pearance, are not always however exactly alike 
in their Powers and Operations. In vain do they 
often ſearch for thoſe in one Piece of 
Antimon, which on former Occaſions they may 
have found in another 7 and by this Means, to 
their no finall Mortification, find themſelves fre- | 
pd, in very coſtly and promi- 
;xperiments, * Nor have we any expreſs 


and poſitive Afſurance,'that the very Bodies with 
which we bave formerly made Experiments, 
continde ſo exaMy che ſume, as to afford the 
. A 

thouſand 


4399) 
thouſand Changes happen every Moment in the 
natural World, without our having the leaſt « 
Knowledge or Perception of them. An Altera- 
tion in our Atmoſphere, the Approach or Receſs 
of the Sun, his Declination toward the North 
or South, not only vary the outward Face of 
Things, but occaſion many Changes in the hu- 
man Conſtitution itſelf, which, we yet perceive 


not when they happen ; nor ſhould ever be ſen- 


fible of, but by the Effects and Conſequences re- 
ſulting from them, And whether Alterations 
analogous to theſe, may not ſametimes be pro- 
duced in the Frame and Texture of many Bodies 
that ſurround us, is what we cannot with Cer- 
tainty determine. Hence from an Experiment's 
ſucceeding in one Inſtance, we cannot infallibly 
argue that it will ſucceed in another, even with 


- the ſame Body. The Thing may indeed be pro- 
bable, and that in the higheſt Degree 3 but as 


there is ſtill F 


have happened to the Body, unknown..to us, 


there can be no abſolute Certainty in the Caſe; 


boch of Aqua Regia and Gold, as to 
Fam of 55- be able thence to diſcern, why the 
one ſo operates upon the other, as. 


to occaſion its Diſſolution ; inſomuch that from 


the Ideas of them in our own Minds we could. 
d clearly 


- 
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| clearly deduce, chat Bodies of ſuch a Make ap- 
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plied one to another, muſt neceſlarily produce the 
Effect here montioned ; our Knowledge would 
then be ſcientifical, and ſtand upon the Foundation 


either of Intuition or Demonſtration, according as 


means of intervening Ideas. In this Caſe there- 


whoſe Relations we perfectly well know ; where- 
ever we found Objects conformable to theſe 


that the Application of them ane to another 
would be attended with the above Effet : be- 
cauſe whatever is true in Idea, is unavoidably 
ſo alſo in Reality of Things, where Things exiſt 
anſwerable to theſe Ideas. If it be true in Idea, 
that a Parallelagram is the Double of a Triangle, 
ſame Parallels ; the ſame will be true of every 
the Conditions here mentioned. We are like- 
wiſe to obſerve, that the Changes to which 
Bodies are daily liable, could produce no Con- 
fuſion or Perplexity in natural Knowledge, did it 
ſtand upon the Foundation here mentioned- 
For in ſuch a Caſe, the Powers and Properties of 
Objects being deduced from the Ideas of them 
in our own Minds, would no otherwiſe be ap» 
plied ta Things really exiſting, than as theſs 


( 332 ) 
Things are found perſectiy conformable to our 
Ideas, When therefore an Alteration | 
in any Body, as it would by this Means differ 
from that ſtandard Idea, whence its former Pro- 
pert:es were ſeen to flow, we muſt of Courſe be 
ſenſible, that ſome ſuitable Change would follow 
in the Properties themſelves, and that its Powers 


and Operations in regard of other Bodies, would 


not be in all Reſpects the ſame. | 
& VIII. Bor what is ftill more re- 
EA poſion be able to determine, the 


mutual Action and Influence of Bodies, without 


having Recourſe to Trial or Experiment. Had 
we, for Inſtance, a perfect Knowledge of the in- 
_ timate Nature and Compoſition of an animal 
Body, and of that particular Poiſon that is infu- 
fed into it by the Bite of a Viper, fo as clearly and 


diſtinQly to diſcern how they are adapted one to 


another; we might thence ſcientifically deduce, 
- without the Help of Experiments, that the Bite 
of a Viper would fo unhinge the buman Fabrick, 
and produce ſuch Ferments and Combuſtions in 
it, as muſt neceſſarily be followed by a total Ex- 
_ tinRtion of all the vital Functions, and leave that 
admirable Machine a mere lifelefs Lump. Büt 
as ſuch perfect and adequate Ideas of Objects, 
andi their mutual Habitudes one to another,” are 
. 
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een 


of Reaſoning. But now in the preſent Age, 
| that we have returned to the Way of Trial and 


which is indeed the only true 
Foundation of natural Philoſophy ; great Ad- 


of ſtill greater lies before us. 

tural Know- le ts Gs. 
In Matters of Seience we argue from the Ideas in 
lations they have one to another. And as when 


hence all the Truths of this Claſs produce abſo- 


' Jute Certainty in the Mind, and are attended 
with a neceſſary and unavoidable Aﬀent. It is 
otherwiſe in the Caſe of natural 
Intuition and inward Perception have here no 
Place. We diſcern not the Powers and Proper- 
ties of thoſe Objects that ſurround us, by any 
View and Compariſon of the Ideas of them one 
the Imprefhons they make on the Senfes, But 


now the Reports of Senſe happening in ſome In- 


ſtances to deceive us, we have no infallible Aſſu- 


vnce that they may not in others; which weak- 
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1 
ens not a little the Evidence attending this Kind 


of Knowledge, and leaves room for Suſpicion 
and Diſtruſt. Nay, what is yet more conſiderable, 
as we have no perſect and adequate Ideas of Bo- 
laying open the Foundation upon which their 
all particular Inſtances. Fire, we fay, diſſolves 
Metals. This, tho' expreſſed indefinitely, is how- 
ever only a particular Truth, nor can be extend- 
ed with abſolute Aſſurance, beyond the ſeveral 
rant of the inward Frame and Compoſition both 
of Fire and Metals; when Objects are offered to 
us under that Name, we have therefore no poſitive 
Certainty, that they are of the very Make and 
Texture requiſite to the ſucceſs of the Experi- 
ment. The Thing may indeed be probable in 
the higheſt Degree, but for want of ſtandard and 


_ Fettled Ideas, we can never arrive at a clear and 


abſolute Perception in the Caſe. 
X. As nevertheleſs it is certain that The Mane 
many general Concluſions in natural Y Rm 


Philoſophy are embraced without 


Doubt or Heſitation ; nay, that we form moſt of 
the Schemes and Purſuits of Life upon that Foun- 
dation; it will naturally be aſked here, how come 
we by this Aſſurance ? 1 anſwer not ſcicutifical- 

l ly, 


e , 


ly, and in the way of ſtrict Demonſtration, but by 


Analogy, and an Induction of Experiments. We 
diſtinguiſh Fire, for inſtance, by ſuch of its Qua- 
lities as lie more immediately open to the Notice 
of the Senſes ; among which Light and Heat are 
the moſt conſiderable. Examining ſtill farther 
into its Nature, we find it likewiſe poſſeſſed of the 
Power of diſſolving Metals. But this new Pro- 
perty, not having any neceſſary Connexion that 
we can trace, with thoſe other Qualities by 
which Fire is diſtinguiſhed, we cannot therefore 
argue with Certainty, that wherever Light and 
Heat, c. are, the Power of diſſolving Metals 
co-exiſts with them. Tis not till after we have 
tried the Thing in a Variety of Experimepts, 
and found it always to hold, that we begin to 
preſume there may be really ſome ſuch Connee- 
tion, tho'our Views are too ſhort and imperfect 
to diſcover it. Hence we are led to frame a gene- 


ral Concluſion, arguing from what has already 


happened, to what.will happen again in the like 
Caſes ; inſomuch that where e meet with all the 


other Properties of Fire in any Body, we have X 


not the leaſt Doubt, but that upon Trial, the 
Power above-mentioned will be found to belong 
to it alſo. This is called Reaſoning by Aualurs 
and as it is we fee founded intirely upon Induer 
tion, and Experinfents made with particular Ob- 
jo th ware py wut ar on 
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. 
theſe Obhec are, and the greater the Variety of 
Experiments upon which we build our Reaſon- 
ing, the more certain and undoubtedly will the 
Concluſion be. Tis in this Manner we arrive at 
all the general Truths of natural Knowledge: 38 
that the Bite of certain Anfmals is mortal ; that, 
a Needle touched by a Loadſtone points to the 
Notth ; that Gravity belongs univerſally to all 
Bodies ; and innumerable others, which though 
not capable of ſtrict Demonſtration, are neverthe- 
leſs as readily embraced upon the Foundation of 
Analogy, as the moſt obyious and intuitive Judg- 
ments; nay, and become fixed and ſteady Prin- 
ciples of Action, in all the Aims and Purſuits of 
Life. OG 
XI. Anb here again it is particu- Tow even ſci- 
larly remarkable, that having aſcer- =! 
tained the general Properties of inde 
Things by Analogy, if we proceed 
next to eſtabliſh theſe as Poſtulata in Philoſophy, 
w' can upon this Foundation build ſtrict and ma- 
thettiatical Demonſtrations, and thereby intro- 
duce ſcientifical Reaſoning into natural Know- 
ledge. In this Manner Sir [fac Newton having 
determined the Laws of Gravity by a Variety of 
Experiments, and laying it down as a Principle, 
that it operates according to thoſe Laws thtough 
the whole Syſtem of Nature; has thence in a 
Way of ſtrict Demonſtration, deduced the whole 


P Theory 
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Theory of the heavenly Motions. For grant- 


ing once this Pouatum, that Gravity belongs 


univerſally to all Bodies, and that it acts accor- 
ding to their ſolid Content, decreaſing with the 
Diſtance in a given Ratio; what Sir Iſaac has de- 
termined in regard to the Planetary Motions, fol- 
lows from the bare Conſideration of our own 
Ideas; that is, neceſſarily and ſcientifically. Thus 
likcwiſe in Oftics, if we lay it down as a Princi- 
ple, that Light is propagated on all Sides in right 
Lines, and that the Rays of it «re reflected and 
refracied, according to certain fixed invaria- 
ble Laws, all which is known to be true by Ex- 
perience ; we can upon this Foundation, eſtabliſh 
mathematically the Theory of Viſion. The 
fame happens in Mechanicts, Hydroftaticks, Pneu- 
maatichs, &c. where from Poftulata aſcertain- 
ed by Experience, the whole l heory relating 
to theſe Branches of Knowledge, follows 


in a Way of ſtrict Demonſtration. And this I 


tate to be the Reaſon why many Parts of natural 
: Philoſophy are honoured with the Name of $cr- 
ences. Not that they are ultimately founded upon 
Intuition ; but that the ſeveral Principles pecu- 
liar to them being aſſumed upon the Foundatiqn 
of Experience, the Theory deduced from theſe 
Principles, is eſtablihed by ſcientiſet Reaſon- 
ing. 
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XII. Covip we indeed diſcern », fir * 
any neceſſary Conneixen between +> i ng 
Gravity and the known eſſential Qua- Ground a- 
lities of Matter, inſomuch that it was Mt. 
inſeparable from the very Idea of it ; the whole 
Theory of the Planetary Motions, would then be 
ſtrictly and properly ſcientifical. For ſeeing from 
the Notion of Gravity we can demonſtratively 
determine the Laws, that Bodies will obſerve in 
their Revolutions, in any known Circumſtances ; 
if the Circumſtances relating to any Syſtem of 
Bodies can be traced, and Gravity is ſuppoſed 
eſſential to them, we can then, from the bare 
Conſideration of our own Ideas, deduce all their 
Motions and Phoznomena. Now this is preciſely 
what Sir [aac has done in regard to our Plane- 
tary Syſtem. He has determined the Circum- 
ſtances of the Bodies that compoſe it, in reſpect 
of Situation, Diſtance, Magnitude, Cc. all which 


being ſuppoſed, if they are eſſentially actuated by 


Gravity, their ſeveral Revolutions and Appear- 
ances muſt be equally eſſential. But as the Prin- 
ciple of Gravitation cannot be accounted for by 
the known Qualities of Matter, neither can this 
Theory be immediately deduced. from the Idea 
of Body; and therefore, tho our Reaſoning 
in this Part of Philoſophy be truly ſcientiſical, 
yet as the Principle upon which that Reaſoning is 
i has 5 aa - 
off itſelf 
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itſelf muſt needs ultimately reſt upon the fame 


Foundation. And thus even the Doctrine of the 
Planetary Motions, tho' ſeemingly eſtabliſhed by 
mathematical Reaſoning, falls yet in Strictneſa 
and Propriety of Speech under the Head of na- 
tural Knowledge. For in this preciſely conſiſts 
the Difference between Science, and what we call 
the Philoſophy of Nature ; that the one is groun- 
ded ultimately on Intuition, the other on Experi- 
ence. As the Obſervation here made, holds alike 
in all the other Branches of natural Philoſophy, 
in which ſcientifical Reaſoning has been intro- 
dufed ; it is hence apparent, that they are 
no Sciences in the ſtrict and proper Senſe of 
the Word, but only by a certain Latitude of 
Expreſſion common enough in all Languages, 
What we have therefore ſaid above relating to 


the Impoſſibility of improving natural Enowledge- 


by ſcientifigal Deductions, is not contradicted by 
any thing advanced in this Section. We there 
meant Deductions grounded ultimately on Iutui- 


tion, and derived from a Conſideration of the 
abſtrat Ideas of Objects in our own Minds; 
not ſuch as flow from Poflulata aſſumed upon the 
Foundation of Experience. For theſe laſt, as we 
have already obſerved, are not truly and properly 
ſcientifical, but have obtained that Name, merely 
on Account of the Way of Reaſoning, in which 
... 
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XTI1. ir then abſolute and infalli- 92 Marne 
ble Certainty is not to be obtained 2827 
in Natural Knowledge, much Jeſs e 
can we expect it in Hiſtorical. For here Teſti- 
mony is the only Ground of Aſſent, and there- 
fore the Poſſibility of our being deceived, is till _ 
greater than in the Caſe of Experience. Not only 
he who reports the Fact may himſelf have formed 
a wrong Judgment ; but could we even get 
over this Scruple, there is ſtill Room to ſuſpeR, 
that he may aim at .impoling upon us by a falſe 
Narration. In this Caſe therefore it is plain, 
there can be no Intuition or inward Percep- 
tion of Truth, no ſtrict and abſolute Demonſtra- 
tion, and conſequently no Science. There is 
however a Way of Reaſoning even here, that 
begets an entire Acquieſcence, and leads us to 
_ embrace without wavering, the Facts and Re- 
ports of Hiſtery. If, for Inſtance, it appears, 
that the Hiſtorian was a Man of Veracity ; if 
he was a competent Judge of what he relates ; if 
he had ſufficient Opportunities of being informed; 
if the Book that bears his Name was really writ 
by kim; if it had been handed down to us un- 
corrupted ; in fine, if what he relates is probable 
in ĩtſelf, falls in naturally with the other Events of 
that Age, and is atteſted by contemporary Writers. 
By theſe and ſuch like Arguments, founded 
W 
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we judge of paſt Tranſactions; and though they 
are not capable of ſcrentifical Proof, yet in many 
Caſes we arrive at an undoubted Aſſurance of 
them. For as it is abſurd to demand mathema- 
tical Demonſtration in Matters of Fact, becauſe 


they admit not of that Kind of Evidence; it is 


no leſs ſo to doubt of their Reality, when they 
are proved by the beſt Arguments their Nature 
and Quality will bear. 


XIV. AnpD tina in the ſe- 


Judging, and the Manner' of Rea- 
ſoning, peculiar to each. In Scientiſical Know- 
ledge, which regards wholly the abſtract Ideas of 
the Mind, and thoſe Relations and Connexions 
they have one with another ; our Judgments are' 
grounded on Intuition, and the Manner of Rea- 
ſoning is by Demonſtration. In Natural Know- 


ledge, reſpecting Objects that exiſt without yp, 
their Powers, Properties, and mutual Operations 

we judge on the Foundation of Fxperzence, and 
reaſon by Inductien and Analogy. Laſtly, in Hie 


rical Knowledge, which is chiefly converſant about 


paſt Facts and Tranſactions; Teftimony is the 
Ground of Judgment, and the Way of Reaſon- 


ing is by Criticiſm and probable Conjetture. And 


now I think we are able effectually to overthrow 


that abſurd Kind of Sceptiſm maintained * | 


veral Diviſions of human Know- 
ledge, both what is the Ground of 


ee e 
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| of the Ancients, which brings all Propoſitions 


upon a Level, and repreſents them as equally 
uncertain. What gave the firſt Riſe to this Doc- 
trine was, the Caprice of certain Philoſophers, 
who obſerving that the Reports of Senſe and 
Teſtimony were in ſome Inſtances deceitful, took 
thence: Occaſion to ſuppoſe that they might he ſo 
likewiſe in others, and thereupon eſtabliſhed it as 
a Principle, that we ought to doubt of every thing. 
But even with reſpe& to this Doubting we are 
to obſerve, that it can in fact extend no farther 
than to Matters of Experience and Teſtimony, be- 
ing totally and neceſſarily excluded from Scienti- 
fical Knowledge, When Ideas make their Ap- 
pearance in the Underſtanding, it is impoffible 


for us todoubt of their being there. And when 


the Relations of any of our Ideas are clearly and 
diſtinctly diſcerned by the Mind, either immedi- 
ately, which is Intuition, or by Means of inter- 
vening Ideas, which is Demonſtration ; it would 
be in vain for us to endeavour to perſuade our- 
ſelves that that is not, which we plainly and un- 

y perceive to be. In this Caſe therefore 
we cannot with-hold our Aſſent; Truth forces 
its Way over all Oppolition, and breaks in with 
ſo much Light upon the Mind, as to beget abſo- 
lute and infallible Certainty. 


F.8 XV. Ix- 


1 
— & 11 XV. Innaz- in Natural and Hi- 
« aution in ſtorical Knowledge Scepticiſme may 
Experts have Place; becauſe, as we have ſaid, 
in there is a Poflibility of our being de- 
2 * then it is to be obſerved, that a bare 
Poſũbility is a very weak Ground, whereon to bot - 
tom any Philoſophical Tenet. It is poſſible that 
Great Britain may be ſwallowed up by the Sea 
before to-mor;ow ; but 1 believe no Man is on this 
Account iaclined to think that it will be ſo. It is 
poſſible the whole human Race may be extin- 
guiſhed the next Inftant ; yet this Poſſibility 
creates no Apprehenſion that the Thing itſelf will 


really happen. In a word, we ought to judge / 


of Things by the Proofs brought to ſupport 
them, not by bare abſtract Poſſibilities; and when 
we have all the Evidence they are capable of, that 
alone is ſufficient to convince, tho* perhaps the 
contrary cannot be ſhewn to imply a Contra- 
diction. Will any wiſe and conſiderate Man 
doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Anois, 
becauſe he cannot prove by any neceſſary Argu- 


ment, that it is abſolutely impoſſible all the Rela- 


tions concerning it ſhould be falſe ? Strict and ri- 


gorous Demonſtrations belong not to Hiſtory, or 
the Philoſophy of Nature, The Way of Rea- | 


ſoning in theſe Branches of Knowledge is by Ar- 
guments drawn from Experience and Teſtimony. 


And when the Truth of any Propoſition is in this 


Manne 
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Manner ſufficiently aſcertained, inſomuch that it 


appears with all the Evidence it is capable of, and 


we have as great Reaſon to believe that it is, tas 
we could poſſibly have ſuppoſing it were, is not 
this upon the Matter as ſatisfactory as a Demon- 
ffration ? It muſt be owned indeed, there is no in- 
ward Perception in the Caſe, and therefore our 
Aﬀent cannot be ſaid to be neceſſary and unavoid- 
able. Men may in theſe Matters be Scepticts if 
they pleaſe ; and if they are reſolved upon it, it. is 
in vain to contend with Obſtinacy and Perverſe- 


- neſs. I cannot however but obſerve, that if they 


will really act up to their own Principles, and treat 
all Things in good Earneſt as uncertain, that ad- 
mit not of ſtrict ſcientifical Proof; their Conduct 
muſt be the very Madneſs of Folly. No Man can 
demonſtrate mathematically, that Poiſon has not 

been conveyed into his Meat or Drink. And if 
Me will be ſo very cautious as not to taſte of either, 
tilt he has reached this Degree of Certainty, I 


know no other Remedy for him, but that in great 


Gravity and Wiſdom he muſt die for Fear of 


| Death, The Truth of it is, the moſt zealous 


Patrons of Scepticiſm, after all their pretended 
Doubts and Scruples, find it yet convenient to be- 
have in the ſeveral Occurrences of Life, as if 


N 


they gave entire Credit to the Reports of Senſe 
and Teſtimony. They will no more venture up- 
on a Doſe of Arſenic, or ruſh into the Midſt of a 

of | glowing 
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glowing Furnace, than if they verily believed 
Death would be the Conſequence. And though 
in this it muſt be owned they act diſcreetly, yet 


have we hence at the ſame Time a very convincing 


Argument of the Aburdity of thoſe Notions they 
affect to entertain. In reality, can any Thing be 
more ridiculous, than to give into a Scheme of 
Thinking, which we find ourſelves neceſſitated 
to contradict in almoſt every Occurrence of Life? 
Opinions are not to be taken up out of Capriee 


and Fancy, but to ſerve as Principles of Action, 


and ſtanding Rules of Behaviour. When they 
anſwer not this main Purpoſe, they are unavailing 
and fruitleſs, and an obſtinate Adherence to them, 
in ſpite of the repeated Admonitions of Experi- 


- ence, juſtly deſerves to be branded for Folly. We 


ſhall not therefore attempt to multiply Argu- 
ments in a Matter ſo obvious, it ſufficiently an- 


ſwering our preſent Purpoſe to have ſhewn ; that 


Doubting and Uncertainty have no Place in ſci- 
entifical Knowledge, and that even in Matters of 
Hiſtory, and the Facts of Nature, an undiſtin- 
guiſhing Scepticiſm would be in the higheſt De- 
nn 

Science opli XVI. Bor here perhaps it will be 
cable to 


( encerns of 


aſked : Why all this mighty Noiſe a- 
— bout Science, when even according to 
the preſent Account, it ſeems to be ſo very capri- 

cious and arbitrary a Thing ? For ſeeing it is 
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637 
wholly confined to the Conſideration of our Ideas, 
and we are at liberty to frame and combine thoſe 
Ideas at Pleaſure, this indeed opens a Way to Ca- 
ſtles in the Air of our own building, to many chi- 
merical and fanciful Syſtems, which Men of warm 
and lively Imaginations love to entertain them- 
ſelves with; but promiſes little of that Knowledge 
which is worth a wiſe Man's Regard, andfeſpetts | 
the great Ends and Purpoſes of Life. Whereis they . 
Advantage of barely contemplating our Ideas, and 
tracing their ſeveral Habitudes and Relations, 
when it is in truth the Reality of Things that we 
are chiefly concerned to know, and thoſe Reſpects 
they bear to us and one another? To this I an- 
ſwer : that if indeed our Ideas no way regarded 
Things themſelves, the Knowledge acquired by 
their Means would be of very little Conſequence 


GA own GQO SW As 


25 to human Life. But ſince, as we have already ob- 
at ſerved, whatever is true in Idea, is unavoidably ſo 
1 alſo in the Reality of Things, where Things exiſt 
of anſwerable to theſe Ideas; it is apparent, that by 
n copying our Ideas with Care from the real Ob- 
e 


jects of Nature, and framing them in a Confor- 
mity to thoſe Conjunctures and Circumſtances in 
which we are molt likely to be concerned, a Way 
is laid open to Diſcoveries of the greateſt Impor- 
_ tance to Mankind. For in this Cafe, our ſeveral 
Reaſonings and Concluſions, holding no leſs of 
„ 
they 


| 
| 
| 
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they are'repreſented, may — applied 
with Certainty to theſe ObjeRts, as often as they 
fall under our Notice. Thus Mathematicians, 


having formed to themſelves Ideas of Cones, Cy- 


linders, Spheres, Priſms, &c. variouſly compare 
them together, examine their ſeveral Properties, 
and lay down Rules by which to calculate their 
relative Bulk and Dimenſions. But now as Bodies 
anſwering in Figure to theſe Ideas, come fre- 
quently under our Obſervation, we have by this 
means an Opportuuity of applying Mathematical 
Knowledge to the common Concerns of Life ; and 


by determining preciſely the Quantity of Exten- 


ſion in each Body, can the better judge, how far 
they will anſwer the Purpoſes we have in View. 


The ſame thing happens in Politicks and Morali- 


ty. If we form to ourſelves Ideas of ſuch Com- 
munities, Connexions, Actions, and Conjunc« 
tures, as do or may ſubſiſt among Mankind; all 
our Reaſonings and Concluſions will then reſpect 
real Life, and ſerve as ſteady Maxims of Behavi- 
our in the ſeveral Circumſtances to which it is 


liable. It is not therefore enough that we ſet about 


the Confideration of any Ideas at random; we 
muſt further take Care that thoſe Ideas truly re- 
gard Things themſelves: for although Knowledge 
is always certain when derived from the Con- 


templation of our own Ideas, yet is it then only 


uſeful and worthy our Regard, when it reſpects 
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Ideas taken from the real Objects of Nature, and 
firialy related to the Coneerns of human Life, 
XVII. HAV thus ſhewn that 7. 


tance in the Aﬀairs of Mankind; it now remains 
that we hy down the Rules of Method peculiar 
to this Branch of Knowledge, and give fome Ac- 
count of the Manner, in which that Certainty and 
Conviction which are infeparable from it, may be 
moſt naturally and effectually. produced. Science, 

as we have ſaid, regards wholly the abſtract Ideas 

of the Mind, and the Relations they have one to 

, another. The great Secret therefore of attaining 
it lies, in ſo managing and conducting our 
Thoughts, as that theſe ſeveral Relations may be 

laid open to the View of the Underſtanding, and 

become the neceſſary and unavoidable Objects of 

our Perception. In order to this we muſt make it 

our firſt Care, diſtinctly to frame and ſettle the 

Ideas, about which our Enquiries are to be em- 

ployed. For as the Relations ſubſiſting between 

them can no otherwiſe be diſcerned, than by eem- 

paring them one with another; and as this Com- 

pariſon neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that the Ideas them- 
ſelves are actually in the Mind, and at that very 

time under our immediate Inſpection; it plainly 

follows, that all Science muſt begin with fixing 

and 
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and aſcertaining thoſe Ideas. Now our Ideas, as 


has been already obſerved in the firſt Book, come 
all very naturally within the Diviſion of Simple and 
Complex. Simple Ideas are excited by actual Im- 
preſſions made upon the Underſtanding ; and as 
they exiſt under one uniform Appearance, with- 


out Variety or Compoſition, are in no Danger of 


being miſtaken, or confounded one with another. 
It is otherwiſe in our Complex Conceptions. For 
theſe conſiſting of many ſimple Ideas joined toge- 
ther, great Care muſt be taken, that we acquaint 
ourſelves with the true Number combined, and 
the Order and Manner of their Connexion. By 
this means alone are theſe our more intricate No- 
tices kept diſtinct and invariable, inſomuch that in 
all our ſeveral Views of them, they ever have the 
ſame Appearance, and exhibit the fame Habitudes 


and Reſpects. Here therefore properly ſpeaking, 


the Art of Knowledge begins. For although we 
find it eaſy enough to bound and ſettle our Ideas, 
where they conſiſt of but a few ſimple Percep- 
tions ; yet when they grow to be very complica- 
ted, it often requires great Addreſs and Manage- 
ment, to throw them into ſuch Views, as may pre- 
vent that Confuſion which is apt to ariſe, from the 
joint Conſideration of a Multiplicity of different 
Objects. Hence that Gradation in the Compoſi- 
tion of our Ideas, which we have explained at 
large in the laſt Chapter of the firſt Book. For as 
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(351). 
they are by this means formed into different Or- 
ders, and theſe Orders ariſe continually one out of 
another; the Underſtanding, by taking them in a 
juſt Succeſſion, gradually mounts to the higheſt 
Conceptions, and can at any time with incredible 
Eaſe and Expedition, bring all their Parts diſ- 
tinctly into View. To know therefore the full 
Value of this Contrivance, we muſt attentively 
conſider. t e ftrit Connexion that obtains, be- 
tween the ſeveral Claſſes of our Perceptions, when 
diſpoſed in ſuch a Series. Every ſucceeding Order 
is formed out of thoſe Combinations that conſti- 
tute the Rank next below it. And as in advancing 
from one Degree to another, we are always to 
proportion the Number of Notices united, to tke 
Strength and Capacity of the Mind; it is apparent 
that by ſuch a Procedure, the Ideas will be 
thoroughly aſcertained in every Step, and how- 
ever large and bulky, lie yet fairly within our 
Graſp. This obviouſly accounts for that wonder- 
ful Clearneſs of Apprehenſion, which we often 
experience within ourſelves, even in regard to the 
moſt complicated Cenceptions. For though the 
Multitude of Parts in many Caſes, be great I may 
ſay beyond Belief; yet as they have been all pre- 
viouſly formed into ſeparate Claſſes, and the Claſſes 
themſelves diſtinctly ſettled in the U 
ä to riſe to 
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any Idea how complex ſoever, and with a fingle 
Glance of Thought embrace it in its full Extent. 
Ard commu- XVIII. Bur it is not enough that 
— hog we barely form Ideas in our own 
Definitions. Minds: We muſt alſo contrive z 
Way to render them ſtable and permanent, that 
tion, we may know. how. to retrieve them again 
with Certainty. This is beſtdone by Words and 
to our own Review, but alſo to lay them open to 
the Perception of athers. And indeed, as one of 
the main Ends of reducing Knowledge into the 
Form of a Science is, the eaſy and advantageous: 
Communication of Fruth; it ought always to be 


our firſt Care, when we ſet about unfolding our 


Diſcoveries, to exhibit the ſeveral Conceptions to 
which they relate, in a juſt and accurate Series 
of Definitions. For till we have diſtinctly tranſ- 
ferred our Ideas into the Underſtandings of thoſe 


If Men comprehend not the true Import of our 


Words, and are therefore led by them to bring 


ſure ſee Connections and Habitudes, that really 


ſubſiſt not. But if on the contrary the Terms 
we uſe, excite thoſe very Perceptions in others, 
which 
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which they denote in our own Minds; then, as 
the ſeyeral Relations pointed out will lie fairly 
open to View, they muſt needs be diſcerned with 
great Readineſs and Eaſe, and ftamp the Cha- 
racer of Certainty upon all our Deductions. 

XIX. Tuus we fee, that the Ar- Lr. 
tha of Science begins with unfolding —=_ 
our Ideas, and communicating them origizal aud 
by means of Definitions. And here 77 
it is of great Importance to obſerve, * | 
that there muſt be in all Languages, certain Ori- 
ginal and Elementary Names, whence our De- 
Criptions take their firſt Riſe, and beyond which 
we cannut trace the Meaning and Significatfon 
of Sounds, For fince our very Definitions are 
made up of Words, if we ſuppoſe not ſuch pri- 
mitive and fundamental Terms, into which they 
all reſolve themſelves, and where they at laſt ne- 


| ceflarily terminate, it is evident there would be 


no End of explaining. Nowit is peculiar to our 
cited by Words, but muſt always make their firſt 
Entrance into the Underſtanding, by the actual 


Operation of Objects upon it. When therefore 
in-a Series of Definitions, we arrive at the Names 


of theſe Ideas, tis plain we can puſh our De- 


ſcriptions no farther, but are neceſſitated to ſup- 
poſe, that the Perceptions themſelves have al- 
ready found Admiſſion into the Mind. If they 

have 
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have not, Definitions avail nothing; nor can they 
any other Way, be impreſſed upon us, than by 
betaking ourſelves to the ſeveral Objects in 
which the Power of producing them reſides. 
Hence it appears, that the primary Articles of 
Speech, into which the Whole of Language may 
be ultimately r:ſolved, are no other than the 


Names of ſimple Ideas. Theſe we ſee admit not 


Definitions. It-is by Experience and Obſervation 
that we grow acquainted with their Meaning, 
and furniſh ourſelves with the Perceptions they 
ſerve to denote, For finding that thoſe in whoſe 
Society we live, make uſe of certain articulate 
Sounds, to mark the various Impreſſions of Ob- 
Impreſſions, and thus come to underſtand the Im- 
port of their Words. This Way of | 


Knowledge 
takes place, in regard to all our ſimple Ideas; 
but in many of thoſe that are complex, as they 


are the mere Creatures of the Underſtanding, and 


. exiſt no where out of the Mind, there are. of 


Courſe no real Objects without us, whence they 
may be originally obtained. -If therefore they 


could not be communicated by Deſcriptions, we 


ſbould be left wholly without the Means of tranſ- 
ferring them into the Minds of others. But 
happily it ſo falls out, that all complex Concep- 
tions whatſoever, may be diſtinctly exhibited in 
Definitions, For as they are no more than dif- 
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ſerent Combinations of fimple Ideas, if theſe- 


Underſtanding, and the Names ſerving to expreſs 
them are known; it will be eaſy, by deſcribiag 
the Order, Number, and peculiar Connexion of 
the Notices combined, to raiſe in the Mind cf 
another the complex Notion reſulting from them. 

XX. Since then it is by ſimple - AK, 
Ideas and their Names, that we un- .. 
fold all the other Conceptions of the . 


handling any Subject ſcientifically, we 
muſt always ſuppoſe thoſe to whom we addreſs . 
ourſelves, previouſly furniſhed by Experienee, 
with theſe firſt Principles and Elements of Know- 
ledge. Nor is this by any means an unreaſonable 

Pofiulatum : becauſe the ſimple Ideas that relate 
to the Sciences, being few in Number, and com- 
ing very often in our Way, it is hardly  poſfible 
we ſhould be unacquainted with them, or not 
have frequently heard 'their Names in Converſe 
with others. What principally demands our Caro 
is, to apply thoſe Names aright, and according to 
the ſtrict Uſe and Propriety of the Language in 
which we write. Tis ſeldom allowable to change 
the Signification of . Words, eſpecially thoſe by 
which we denote ſimple Ideas. If however ſuch 
a Liberty ſhould at any time be found neceſſary, © 
... by men- 


tioning 
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tioning the Idea under its coinimith Name, and 
fignifying its Connexion with the newly-appro- 
priated Sound. Indeed it ſometimes happens, 
that new and unuſual Ideas of this Kind are to be 
taken under Conſideration, which we muſt there- 
fore expreſs by Terms of our own Invention. 
In this Cafe, as the Ideas themſelves cannot be 
laid open by Definitions, we refer to the ſeveral 
Objets whence they may be obtained; which 
the' it excites not the Perceptions immediately, 
yet ſufficiently anfwers our Purpoſe, by putting 
Men ina Way of being furniſhed with them at 


Ideas themſelves are formed into different Or- 
of another; nothing more is required on our 
Part, than to obſerve a like Method and Grada- 
tion in our Deſcriptions, As therefore the firſt 
Order of our compound Nations, is formed imme- 
diately from ſimple Ideas; fo the Terms appro- 
priated to this Order, muſt be defined by the 
Names of theſe Ideas. And as the ſecond and 
all the ſucceeding Orders, ariſe continually out of 
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ing to theſe different Orders, gradually his 
the Terms, by which the ſeveral inferior Divi- - 


fions are regularly and ſucceſſively exprefſed. 
In ſuch a Series of Deſcriptions, it is evident at 


firſt Sight, that nothing can be obſcure and un- 
intelligible. . For as it begins with the Names of 
ſimple Idezs, whoſe Meaning is ſuppoſed to be 
known; and as in every Order of Definitions, 
ſuch Terms only occur, as have been previouſly 
explained in the preceding Diſtributions ; by 
advancing regularly from one to another, we gra- 
dually furniſh ourſelves with whatever is necef- 
fary, towards a diſtin& Conception of all that is 
laid before us, Nor is it a ſmall Advantage at- 
tending this Diſpoſition, that the ſeveral Ideas 
deſcribed are hereby excited in the Underſtanding 
in the very Order and Manner in which they 
from ſimple to the moſt. complicated Notions, 
of Things, and being put into that very Train 
of Thinking which leads directly to Science and 


TCertainty, are drawn inſenſibly to intereſt our- 


ſelves in the Purſuit; inſomuch that while in 
Fact we do no more than follow a Guide and 
Conductor, we can yet hardly forbear fancying 
ourſelves engaged in the actual Exerciſe of de- 
9 — egy. 
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8 XXII. Wren we have thus fixed 
Save and in and aſcertained our Ideas, and diſ- 
Gy tions, we then enter upon the im- 
portant Taſx, of tracing their ſeveral Habitudes 
and Relations. In order to this we ſet about 
comparing them among themſelves, and viewing 
them in all the Variety of Lights, by which we 
can hope to arrive at a Diſcovery of their mu- 
tual Agreement or Diſagreement, And here 
it happens, that ſome Relations forwardly offer 
themſelves to the Notice of the U 
and become the neceſſary Objedts of Perception, 
upon the very firſt Application of our Ideas one 
to another. Thoſe are therefore immediately 
Judgments, being attended with the higheſt De- 
gree of Evidence, and producing abſolute Certain- 
ty in the Mind. But in many Caſes, the Con- 
nexion or Repugnance between our Ideas, even 
when true and real, comes not yet within our im- 
mediate View, but requires Search and Examina- 
tion to diſcover it. On this Occaſion we have 
recourſe to intermediate Notices, and if by means 
of them we can muſter up a Train of evident and 
known Truths, which diſpoſed in a regular Se- 
ries of Argumentation, lead at laſt to a Concluſion 
expreſſing the Relation we are in queſt of, the 
Proof thence ariſing is called Demonſtration. Now 
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( 359 ) 
* as the Conviction attending Demon/tration, is no. 
leſs neceſſary and unavoidable, than that which 
proceeds from Intuition; it evidently follows, 
' that whether the Relations between our Ideas are 
immediately diſcerned by the Mind, or whether 
they are traced by means of intervening Perceps 
tions, in either Caſe we arrive at Science and Cer- 
tainty, This however is particularly. to be ob- t 
ſerved, that the more remote and diſtant Reſpects, 
being deduced from ſuch as are obvious and ſelf- 
evident, the Propoſitions expreſſing theſe lait de- 
mand ourfirſt Notice, and ought to be previouſly | 
eſtabliſhed, before we enter upon higher Inveſti- 1 
gations, When therefore in the Method of Science, 
we have finiſhed the Buſineſs of Definitions; it 1 
muſt be our next Care, diſtinctly to unfold in Pro- 
poſitions, thoſe immediate and intuitive Relations, 
which are neceſſarily ſeen and owned by the Mind, 
upon the very firſt comparing of our [deas one with 
another. Theſe Propoſitions have obtained the 
Name of fir fl Principles, becauſe occurring firſt 
in the Order of, Knowledge, and being manifeſt- 
of themſelves, they ſuppoſe not any prior Truths 
in the Mind, whence they may be evidenced and 
explained. It is not needful to enlarge here, 
upon the Neceſſity of Circumſpection and Care, 
in ſettling th ſe primitive and fundamental Per- 
ceptions. For ſince the whole Superſtructure of 


our Knowledge reſts uitimately upon them, it 
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() 
is evident at firſt ſight, that a Miſtake in this Caſe 


muſt at once overturn and annihilate all our fu-- 
ture Reaſonings. But having already explained 
the Nature of theſe Propoſitions in the fecond 


Book, unfolded the Notion of Self- Evidence 


and taught the Manner of diſtinguiſhing betwuen 
the Truths of this Claſs, and thoſt that are de- 
monſtrable ; we ſhall for the preſent wave any 
further Conſideration of this Subject, reſerrimg 
rr 
fires fuller Information. 
2 he Ab XXIII. Tas firſt and more in- 
„ mediate Relations of our Ideas being 
Truths in 4. thus pointed out, our next Buſineſs 
2 is, to inveſtigate ſuch ac are remote 
a and diſtant, And here it is chat 

we have Occaſion for intermediate 


Notices, and a ſkilful Application of intuitive 


Truths. But tho”, ſelf-evident Propoſitions be 
the ultimate Foundation of our Reaſoning, we 
are not on that account to imagine, that the 


Art of improving Knowledge lies, iti affetw- 


bling at random a large and comprehenſive Stock 
of theſe, Even General ples contfidered by 
themſelves, avail but little towards the Inveſſi- 
gation of Truth. They are indeed uſeful as 
Mega of Certainty, by preſerving the Evidence 


ol cur Reatonings diſtinct, which never fail (6 


er vince, if being purſued to their Source, they 
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beni to-refolve themſelves into, and - 


mately terminate in theſe Principles. But when 


we ſet about the Increaſe and Enlargement of | 


Science, far other Helps are required. For here 
the whole Secret conſiſts, in deviſing and ſingling 
out ſuch intermediate Ideas, as being compared 


after, may furniſh ont a Train of obvious and 
known Truths, ſerving diſtinctly to inveſtigate 
the faid Relations. Euclid in the firſt Book of 
the Elements has demonſtrated, that the three 
imad Angles of a Triangle taken together, are equal 
ke eſtabliſhes that Propofition, reſolves itſelf ints 
fame Thing, are equal to one another. Will any 
one however pretend to fay, that a bare Conſi4 
deration- of the Principle itſelf led him to that: 


- - Diſcovery ? The mereſt Novice in Mathematicks, 


would upon this Suppoſition be equally qualified 
for the Buſineſs of Invention, with one that had 
made the - greateſt Progreſs ; inaſmuch as theſe. 
general Principles of the Science, are commonly 
alike known to both. But the Truth of it is, 
Euclid having found out Angles, to which, the 
three Angles of a Triangle, and two Right An- 
gles, being compared, were found ſeverally equal; 
thereby aſcertained the Propoſition in queſtion, by | 
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( 36 } 
perhaps the Arlon itfelf was never obe rought 
— 2 whole Courſe of the In 1 
the "XXIV. And here it br dr 
— Þ improper to obſerve, chat cho it : 
reflt di- uſual in Reaſoning, when we 
S at any particular Ae Prog 
don, to refer to the general Axiom” 
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yet is not this done out of abſolute Neceſflty, or 
for the Sake of any additional Confirmation. 
All intuitive Truths, whether general or particu- 
lar „ fanding upon the ſaine Foundation of filme- 


diate Perception, are neceſſarily embraced for their 


own Sake, and require no mutual Illuftration 
one from another. When therefore we have 


found, that the chree Angles of a Triangle, and 


two Right Angles, are ſeverally —— Say 


gles formed by one Right Line ſtandin 

d, be erm yen: >. 1m Arr 
ty between themſelves, — — 
ral Axiom into which this Truth may be reſolved. 
Nor do we in Reality refer to that Axiom, by 
Way of Evidence and Proof; but metely to ſhow 
8 Example under Notice, 
with a previouſly eſtabliſhed general Principle, 
The ſame Thing happens in all other Demon- 
ftrations whatſoever, which terminating thus in 
particular ſelf-evident "Truths, are therefore of 
themſelves ſuificient to Certiitty, und acquire 
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dation of Certainty, and are admitted in conſe- 
guence of immediate Perception, they have there- 
D and can- 


Lderatieg. In ander therefore to give a diſtine Ide 
rere we ſhall 
poſiions in which Demenſtrations terminate, 
muſt nat be —— fo nequtiing . 
———— —— end 
limited Truths, when compared with others 
66 Thus * 
Qz 


| its full Exrent, und de Predicate agreed te ll | 
the Individuals comprehended under it. We 


almoſt as various as the Subjects which they r. 
late. Thus in inveſtigating the Tquality of dif- 
ferent Objects, whether Angles, Triangles, Ciz- | 


here notwithſtanding conſider it as only a parti- 
cular Truth, becauſe it is of a very limited Na- 
ture, hen compared with the general Axiom 
mentioned above; Thingt equal ts ene and the ſame 
Thing, are equal 10 one another. For this not only 
extends to all the various Species of Figures, but 
takes in every Object without Exception, that 
come. under the Denomination of Quantity. 


ferve 


ences, anſwers theſe two great and 


valuable Purpoſes. Nl, to contract the Bottom 
of our - Reaſoning, and bring it within ſuch 
Bounds, as are ſufficiently necommodated to this 


Capacity of the Mind. For Demonſtrations be- 


ing carried on by means of intermediate Iden, 


which muſt always have ſome peculiar Connec- 


evident Propoſitions in which they terminate, are 


cles, Squares, &c. the intuitive Truths on which 


_ whe 


Coe! Pri "XX VL Tuns Point ſeitled, it wild 
A eaſily appear, that the Method of pre- 
ys = pn RARER 


tion with the Matter in hand, the particulas ſeli- 
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ith deaf men generul Fruths, and, as. we 
advance it Stitnee, wake Care univerſally to re- 


ole our Denibpeſtrations* into hem; this muſt 


needs add 4 wonderful Clearneſs and Perſpicuity 


to our-Reaſonings, and by eſtabliſhing them up- 
an a k oundstion previoully admitted, and of 


- whole Strength and Firmneſs we ae abundantly. 
Iatiefied, re dm that irrefiltible Force. and In- 
gente, which ſerves to produce abſalute Cer- 


ane, der ne poſiibly-imagine — 
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their Connexion. bn n 
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_ fore the ultimate Foundation of Certainty 3 it 
greatly imports us to beware, that we receive abt 
any Propoſitions under cia Nama, until we have 
Adiſtinctly ſettled them in our dn Minde, and a- 
_ tamed a full and clear Perception of that Belt. 
Evidence, on Account of which they are admitted 


ing many in Number, and differing according aq 
the Nature of the Subjeft about 'which our N- 
tearehes are employed; it muſt greatly preglets 


Und retard our-Reaſontings; wer we. 26 check 
© ourfetves every Time they occur, in order to ei- 


h Mitter ef gh Confideration,” that in-the 
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( 369 ) F 
foning in others x it being upem the Certainty of 
the Principles made uſe, of, that the Certaipty of 
the Truths deduced from them depends. And 
different Branches and Diviſions 
of have a near Connexion among them- 
ſelves, infomuch that the Knowledge of one, is 
often pre-ſuppoſed in another ; great Care muſt 
be taken to adjuſt the ſeveral Parts with an Eye 
to this Dependeace, that thoſe may always come 
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tration in others are borrowed. | 
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and the Dem i 
Knowledge ſo open to 
Parts of it growing one out of another, and em- 
brace them with ſull Conviction and Aſſurance. 
Tbus are we gradually led from. fimple Ideas, - 
thro” all the Windings and Labyrinths Tk 
_ until we at length reach the higheſt and man 
cxalted Diſcoycries of human Reaſon. I itarue 
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